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i. Cabinet and Spain 


OWARDS the end of last week the Italian Govern- 

ment let i#’be known that they are now extremely 
anxious for an early ratification of the Anglo-Italian agree- 
ment. There is, of course, no unfulfilled condition on the 
British side. Ratification now waits upon a “ substantial ”’ 
withdrawal of foreign volunteers from Spain; for it has 
been repeatedly made clear that this is what was envisaged 
by Mr Chamberlain when he made ratification dependent 
on “ settlement” of the Spanish problem. 

This British condition was laid down at the beginning 
of the conversations, and is of the essence of the agreement 
in which these conversations resulted. Its fulfilment depends 
upon Italian, and not upon British action. Is Signor 
Mussolini now approaching a point at which he will be 
willing to withdraw from Spain bona fide without further 
procrastination? Or is he hoping, by a plea ad miseri- 
cordiam, to induce Mr Chamberlain to forgo the most 
important Italian concession which the agreement pro- 
vides; to persuade him to recognise Italian sovereignty 
over Abyssinia; and perhaps also to provide British Govy- 
ernment guaranteed credits for urgent Italian wheat 
purchases—while Italians are still fighting in Spain for a 
Franco victory? 

The Italian contention seems to be that Italy asked for, 
and obtained, the Anglo-Italian agreement in the belief 


that the Italian breaches of the non-intervention agreement 
up to date had by then already ensured General Franco’s 
victory within the next few weeks and that this expecta- 
tion was shared by Great Britain. This reasonable expec- 
tation, say the Italians, has now been disappointed because 
the French have been cheating since then, to the extent 
required to neutralise the effect of Italian cheating during 
the previous chapter of the story. It was understood, they 
say in effect, between Signor Mussolini and Mr Chamber- 
lain that a victory in Spain for Franco was part of the 
price to be paid for whatever advantages Mr Chamberlain 
believed himself to be purchasing. 

The Italian move raises two questions: Did Mr Cham- 
berlain give Italy any reason to think that a victory for 
Franco was, at least morally, part of the Anglo-Italian 
understanding? And is Signor Mussolini still determined 
to stake his own fortunes on making Franco win, even at 
the cost of jeopardising the ratification of the Anglo-Italian 
agreement and of aggravating the seriousness of an Italian 
economic and financial crisis which has been rendered unex- 
pectedly acute by the calamitous failure of the Italian 
harvest ? 

The answer to the first of these two questions we take 
to be in the negative. Mr Chamberlain may have agreed 
with Signor Mussolini in expecting Franco to win soon; 
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he may have thought in his heart that it would be a con- 
venience to himself and his Party if this probability we-e 
to become a fact. But he is not pledged, either explicitly or 
implicitly, to allow Signor Mussolini to win a victory 
for Franco before Italy implements her underta!sing to with- 
draw from Spain bag and baggage. The essential feature 
of British policy in Spain to which Mr Chamberlain is 
committed by every consideration of British interest is that 
the territorial integrity and independence of Spain must be 
preserved. It is also of vital importance that the internal 
regime of an independent State must not be dictated by 
external force, or the strategic and political balance of 
power radically disturbed to the detriment of France. 
Neither Mr Chamberlain nor any other British Premier 
would willingly abandon any of these requirements; and he 
is, therefore, bound by every dictate of interest and 
humanity to make full use of any diplomatic opportunity 
for ending the war in Spain which may be offered by 
Signor Mussolini’s present straits. But the Prime Minister’s 
opportunity is the nation’s anxiety. The nation does not 
feel sure whether his diplomacy will be as firm as the occa- 
sion demands. These doubts are increased by the Prime 
Minister’s admission of his inability to find any way of 
protecting British ships engaged in Spanish waters in per- 
fectly legitimate trade. 

All, however, will heartily welcome the Prime Minister’s 
declaration, in the same debate, that “ the one satisfactory 
solution of the Spanish question would be a termination 
of the war,” and that His Majesty’s Government mean to 
do all that they can to this end. Though wishes may be 
deceptive, we may nevertheless feel that the prospects are 
for the first time not completely black. On the very Tues- 
day on which the Spanish situation was debated in the 
Commons the Non-intervention Committee at length 
adopted unanimously the British plan for an agreed aad 
proportionate withdrawal of foreign troops from Spain 
which, in its original form, was submitted eleven months 
ago. The execution of this plan may be either misused as 
just another move in the Spanish war-game, or alterna- 
tively it may be turned to account for bringing the war to 
an end in which there will be no victors and no vanquished. 
This is a settlement which Signor Mussolini can accept 
without loss of face. He will not be asked to leave the whole 
of Spain in the hands of a “Red” Government under 
Russian influence. This bogy, which was never a reality, is, 
anyway, quite outside the picture now. All that will be re- 
quired of him will be to forego his insistence on conferring 
a totalitarian victory in Spain on the extremists of the 
“ anti-Red ” ideology. 

If once all the foreign Powers can agree upon allowing 
the war in Spain to end in a draw, then the British plan 
can be made to yield this result. The counting of the 
foreign combatants on either side can hardly be attempted 


Our Imperial 


R DE VALERA, seeking a fresh mandate from the 
electors of Eire on the morrow of the Anglo-Irish 
agreement, has triumphantly secured the independent 
majority that he demanded. This in itself is not surprising; 
for nothing succeeds like success, and Mr de Valera had 
achievement on his side—a smoothly accepted new consti- 
tution, a satisfactory budget, and, above all, a highly 
creditable end to a regrettable dispute with Great Britain. 
Nevertheless, the result of the elections arouses many 
speculations about the future of Irish politics, especially as 
they concern Anglo-Irish relations. 
Ever since the Fianna Fail members took their seats in 
the Dail in 1927, the division between the two main 
parties in the State has been measured first and foremost 










without an armistice; an armistice can be made the occa- 
sion for a demobilisation of Spanish, as well as for 
a withdrawal of foreign, troops; for when once the fight- 
ing has been suspended it will not be easy to start it 
again. 

‘lo throw his whole energy now into working for a 
prompt and militarily inconclusive peace in Spain is Mr 
Chamberlain’s manifest duty—his duty to Spain herself, 
his duty to the world, and, last but not least, his duty to 
his own country. The Prime Minister has declared 
that stopping the war is the only certain way of stopping 
the illegal and atrocious bombing of Spanish civilians and 
of British merchant ships and seamen on their lawful occa- 
sions in Spanish territorial waters. Again, stopping the war 
at this stage and in this way seems to offer the only hope 
of domestic peace for Spain; for the sinister consequences 
of a knock-out blow, from which we are suffering in Europe 
to-day, would assuredly make themselves felt in Spain @ 
fortiori, because of the passionateness and intransigence of 
the Spanish temperament. It is hard to imagine any Spanish 
victor voluntarily making life tolerable for his defeated 
Spanish opponents; and it is therefore hard to imagine any 
victory in the Spanish war proving durable. Salvation for 
Spain lies not in a knock-out blow but in the re-establish- 
ment of a pacific balance of power between the now wasring 
forces of Spanish life; and this domestic balance of power 
in Spain is a necessary condition for an international 
balance of power in Europe. If Mr Chamberlain were to 
aid and abet Signor Mussolini in winning that totalitarian 
Spanish victory which the Italian dictator desires, we 
should then have been carried a long stage nearer to that 
general European war which is desired neither by Mr 
Chamberlain nor, we believe, by Signor Mussolini. 

Finally, we may point out to the Prime Minister that, if 
he can achieve an agreed peace in Spain, it will offer him 
his best chance of healing the present serious moral rift in 
Great Britain for which Mr Chamberlain himself bears so 
heavy a responsibility. “If our voice is to carry conviction 
abroad,” said Lord Halifax in a notable speech at the 
annual dinner of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
on Tuesday night, “ it must be the voice of a united nation.” 
At the moment when the Foreign Secretary was speaking, 
“sharp words ” were being used (to quote him further) “ in 
the thrust and parry of debate” in another place; and the 
occasion of this parliamentary war of words was the war of 
bombs and shells in Spain. Mr Chamberlain’s opportunity 
to-day is immense; but, by the same token, if this oppor- 
tunity is frittered away he will have done himself, his 
Party, his country and the world an injury that may be 
irreparable. We earnestly hope that the Prime Minister 
will allow neither his own personal feelings nor his fol- 
lowers’ ideological prejudices to warp his judgment and 
beguile him into the wrong choice. 


Republicans 


‘ 


by the degree of their “ anti-British ” or “ pro-Common- 
wealth ” feelings, their republicanism or anti-republi- 
canism. Now, after pressing through a constitution which 
deliberately evades the republican issue, Mr de Valera has 
sought the electors’ endorsement of an agreement with 
Great Britain which implies, in every article dealing with 
defence and trade, that Ireland will remain a member of 
the Commonwealth. In the result, he has achieved what 
neither he nor any other statesman in the former Free 
State was previously able to achieve—a substantial and 
durable majority over all his opponents in the Dail. 
Inevitably, the minds of many students of Imperial 
affairs will turn to the even more striking results of the 
recent South African elections, in which the Union Party, 
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formed by the fusion of General Hertzog’s Nationalists and 
General Smuts’s South African Party, retained an over- 
whelming majority on a straight platform of national unity 
based on Dominion status. Thus in the two countries of the 
Commonwealth with the strongest leanings towards re- 
publicanism the electors have apparently declared, with 
no uncertain voice, that they prefer the substance of 
national freedom to the shadow, and want a Government 
which will “ get on with the job.” 

It would be impossible not to read this conclusion into 
the two results; but it is not by any means the whole 
story. In the first place, the analogy between Eire and the 
Union does not go very deep. Vital features of the South 
African electoral scene which are not present in Ireland 
include the existence of a coalition (with powerfully 
organised republican and loyalist parties to left and right 
of it), the racial and linguistic division, and the native 
question. If a parallel must be drawn, we ought surely 
to look rather to the early days of the Union of South 
Africa. In the election of 1910, General Botha could appeal 
to his own people, as Mr de Valera has appealed to his, on 
the strength of a pact with Great Britain (the Union Act) 
which compromised on some of the forms of nationalism 
in order to secure the reality. His main opposition came 
(as Mr de Valera’s came last week) from the more “ pro- 
British” groups, then organised in the Unionist Party. 
General Botha—with Generals Smuts and Hertzog in his 
Cabinet—gained a majority, though not without difli- 
culty. Two years later, however, the kaleidoscope formed a 
new pattern. General Hertzog broke away and formed the 
Nationalist Party, and for twelve years the Botha-Smuts 
South African Party held office. In 1924, General Hertzog 
became Prime Minister, first with the support of Labour 
and then with an independent Nationalist majority, which 
endured until the Coalition of 1933. During his periods of 
power, Gencral Hertzog was content to accelerate the 
rapid process of constitutional change in the Common- 
wealth towards the position of the Dominions as free and 
equal States under the Crown. Now he himself stands on 
the programme of Dominion status in opposition to the 
“ purified ” Nationalists under Dr Malan. 

From this history two main conclusions einerge: first, 
that there has been a rhythmic cycle in the position of 
republican nationalism as a political issue; secondly, that 
no nationalist leader, when actually in office, has seen 
fit to press his views to their extreme conclusion. The 
latter characteristic has so far been true of Ireland like- 
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wise, and the first may well prove to be. If it is, then the 
next episode to be expected would be, on the one hand, 
the hiving-off of a new republican party from Fianna 
Fail, perhaps in association with the Irish Republican 
Army; and possibly, on the other, a coalition between 
Mr de Valera and some of his former opponents in Fine 
Gael (Mr Cosgrave’s party). It is reasonable to deduce 
from South African analogy that nationalism of the 
epublican brand is far from extinguished in Eire. 

For another reason it would be unwise to build too 
much on the apparent fact that the electors of Eire and 
the Union have put an end to quarrels over formal 
national status. If racial and nationalist issues were being 
permanently discarded by an electorate that had become 
impatient of them, one would expect new lines of political 
cleavage to be developing, probably on economic or social 
lines. Since the foundation both of the South African 
Union and the Irish Free State, the chief attempt to 
introduce such issues has been made by a Labour party. 
Labour would thus be the natural beneficiary of any strong 
reaction on the part of the electorate against the old, 
worn racial issues. Yet it is remarkable that in the last 
South African elections, while both the Nationalists and 
the Dominion party gained at the Government’s expense, 
the Labour Party suffered a curtailment of its already 
tiny representation. And in Eire the Government’s suc- 
cesses have been almost entirely at the expense of its 
former Labour allies. 

Economic and social divisions, in fact, have narrowed 
rather than widened in the politics of both Dominions, 
where nationalism is still the dominant issue, but has 
changed its form. Practically everything in the way of 
legal independence has now been achieved that can pos- 
sibly be secured without the final severance of the con- 
nection with the Crown and Commonwealth, and that 
severance is a step which the majority of electors in the 
two most republican of the Dominions are clearly anxious 
to avoid. If nationalism continues dominant, it must con- 
centrate on the practical assertion of national independ- 
ence in matters of foreign policy and defence. To-day, 
standing alone in external affairs may well seem unattrac- 
tive to a thinking electorate. We may venture to hope, 
therefore, that Dominion nationalism will soon enter into a 
more constructive phase, and that the purely fissiparous 
variety may become eventually as unimportant as the 
provincialism of Connaught or the Cape is to-day in Irish 
or South African politics. 


World Economic Trends 


XPANSION in world economic activity gained rapid 

momentum in the winter of 1936-37. Even in the 
spring of last year it was widely believed that the world 
was on the threshold of a period in which production and 
prosperity would everywhere be carried far beyond the pre- 
depression level of 1929. These forecasts, alas, have been 
belied; for the summer of 1937 proved to be a turning 
point in world production, trade and prices. 

When we took stock of the general position in The 
Economist of July 31, 1937 (page 227), it was already clear 
that newly-found prosperity rested on precarious founda- 
tions. The growing pressure of the “ expansionist ” Powers 
—Gerinany, Italy and Japan—had undermined confidence 
in the world’s political stability. Vested interests were 
stubbornly resisting any widespread removal of trade 
barriers. Recovery in the United States appeared to lack 
solidity; for it had largely failed to permeate to building 
and other capital industries. It is scarcely surprising, there- 
fore, that world recovery came to an end before the world’s 
resources of men and machinery had found full employ- 


ment. But, as Mr Harold Butler has pointed out in his 
Report to the Fourteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference: “ The astonishing thing is not thai 
the boom of the ’thirties should have been unspectacular 
and unacclaimed as compared with its predecessor of the 
twenties, but that it should have reached such considerable 
dimensions in spite of all the obstacles and suspicions it 
had to overcome.” 

The recent course of world production and trade is 
shown in the diagram at the foot of the next page, based 
on League of Nations indices. World industrial procuc- 
tion (exclusive of the U.S.S.R.) rose almost as rapidly, 
it will be observed, between 1932 and 1937 as it had fallen 
between 1929 and 1932. Compared with the rapid expan- 
sion in industrial production, the recovery in world trade 
was relatively slow until 1936, when its pace showed a sud- 
den increase. But while industrial production in 1937 rose 
above the pre-depression level of 1929, the volume of 
world trade barely regained it. 

The sudden collapse of the boom in primary products 
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at the end of March, 1937, provided one of the first warn- 
ings of coming recession. ‘lwo months later the League’s 
Production 1929-100 index of industrial production also took a downward turn. 
After a short interval (due to the time-lag between the 
placing of orders and their completion) the volume of 
international trade showed a sudden decline. Recession 
was established. 

The collapse of the upward movement cannot be attri- 
buted to any single cause. The immediate cause of the 
sudden slump in the prices of primary products must be 
sought in the preceding boom, when fears of a shortage of 
supplies led to a scramble for materials at soaring prices, 
which in turn stimulated production. In the spring of last 
year it became evident that the fear of a shortage of sup- 
plies was unfounded. Hence, consumers suddenly ceased 
adding to their already heavy stocks. Collapse, therefore, 
followed boom, on textbook lines. 

At the time it was widely held that the fall in the prices 
of primary products was likely to be temporary. But the 
accumulation of stocks was not confined to raw materials. 
The upward trend of the prices of primary products had 
provided a powerful stimulus to an increase in the output 
of manufactures. Stocks of semi-finished and finished 
goods were rapidly increased in industrial countries in 
anticipation of yet higher prices for raw materials. The 
re-stocking movement thus permeated to all stages of pro- 
duction and extended as far as the merchant. The down- 
ward trend of the prices of primary products set in motion 
the reverse sequence of events. Merchants became anxious 
to reduce their stocks of finished goods, and manufacturers 
found themselves loaded with large supplies of goods for 
which they could not find immediate buyers. Conse- 
quently, they were forced to curtail production. 

The boom in primary products in the winter of 1936-37 
undoubtedly precipitated the recession. But what appeared 
at first as a temporary corrective movement was aggravated 
by the precarious political situation in Europe, by the war 


between Japan and China, and by the radical change in the 


conditions under which private enterprise in the United 
States had to operate. The trend of production and foreign 
trade in important individual countries since the middle of 
1936 is shown graphically in the accompanying diagrams. 
The indices of production are all based on 1929, in order 
to facilitate comparison. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the method of construction and the sector of 
each country’s activity covered by the indices are not 


identical. 
As the production indices show, the extent of recovery 
before the onset of recession varied considerably {from 


country to country. The indices for the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Japan and Sweden rese far above the pre- 
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depression level in the past year. Activity in the United 
States, on the other hand, took a downward turn before 
recovery from the depression had been complete. France 
and Belgium scarcely participated in the recovery of world 
economic activity between 1932 and 1937. The failure of 
recovery to make headway in France and in the United 
States is due largely to changes in the conditions under 
which private enterprise had to operate. Moreover, re- 
covery in France and Belgium had been delayed by pro- 
longed deflation. 

The recession in production has so far been most marked 
in the United States, but Canada, whose economy is linked 
to that of her neighbour, also suffered a sharp setback 
after a short period of grace. Belgium and Holland were 
engulfed by recession before recovery had been able to 
make much headway. The official index for the United 
Kingdom also turned downwards early this year. The 
United Kingdom index, however, is a quarterly figure, 
unadjusted for seasonal variations. Our more compre- 
hensive index of business activity turned downwards in 
October. Its subsequent decline has been even steeper 
than during the corresponding period in 1929-30. Indus- 
trial activity in Sweden, despite a downward trend, remains 
well above the level of 1929. In Germany and Italy, 
exceptionally, there is as yet no evidence of a decline in 
industrial production, the maintenance of a high level of 
activity being due to the intensification of re-armament 

In our diagrams on foreign trade tendencies we have 
chosen a number of representative industrial and raw 
material producing countries. Owing to marked seasonal 
variations, it is difficult, in all cases, to discern the 
precise turning point in recent months. Nevertheless 
the diagrams clearly reveal that in the majority of 
countries the recent trend has been downwards. 
Equally interesting are the changes in the relation 
between the imports and exports of individual coun- 
tries. As a result in the fall in the prices of primary 
products, the exports of raw material producing 
countries—Australia, India, Canada—have tended to fail 
faster than their imports. As foreign bondholders know to 
their cost, this phenomenon is usually associated with a 
downward turn in world economic activity. The reces- 
sion in the United States has been accompanied by a sub- 
stantial fall in imports, mainly of primary products, which 
accentuated the fall in their prices on the world markets. 
The fact that exports from that country have been sur- 
prisingly well maintained is due, in part, to her re-emer- 
gence as a large-scale exporter of cereals and to heavy pur- 
chases of American machinery by Great Britain and of 
armament materials by China and Japan. 

The course of events during the past fortnight has en- 
couraged a faint hope that the downward trend of world 
economic activity has been arrested, at least temporarily. 
The rumour of an impending devaluation of the dollar gave 
rise to a rally in the prices of primary products which has 
been sustained by the lull in political tension in Europe— 
especially by the belated adoption by the Non-Intervention 
Committee of the British plan for eliminating foreign inter- 
vention in Spain—and by the growing belief of an early 
revival of business in the United States. The rise in the 
prices of primary products, in turn, has already brought 
buyers of certain finished goods, whose prices vary closely 
with those of the raw materials they contain, on to the 
market. Thus, turnover in cotton yarn and piece-goods has 
shown an encouraging improvement this week. If the rally 
in prices is sustained—and this will depend largely on de- 
velopments in the United States and on the political front 
in Europe—the buying movement may well spread, thus 
giving rise to an increase in activity. But the improvement 
still rests on precarious foundations, and there is not 
Sufficient evidence to suggest that it portends a change in 
the long-term trend. 
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Town and Country Planning 


HE limits of State interference with free private 

enterprise in general is still one of the most contro- 
versial of subjects in this country—in spite of the examples 
set by Messrs Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin. But in one 
sphere, at all events, there is little dispute that it is the 
business of the community to take a hand. We refer to 
Town Planning and the proper use of the land of Britain. 
Yet, in spite of the almost unanimous condemnation of the 
results of haphazard and chaotic development, extremely 
little has been done to ensure the wisest use of our limited 
territory, or to secure for the mass of the people the better 
environment and conditions of living that could be brought 
within their reach by the exercise of forethought and firm 
administration. Since the war a large part of the popula- 
tion has been rehoused in the millions of new houses that 
have been built, and these homes have been scattered far 
and wide over areas which have been opened up by the 
construction or remaking of thousands of miles of road. 
All this has followed no coherent plan, and there is a 
growing realisation of the opportunity that has been 
missed. 

But it is not yet too late to make a fresh effort, for a 
steady shift of the population is still taking place. The fluid 
state of our economic structure, of our ways of living and 
of the occupations of the people, means that much build- 
ing and rebuilding of townships and villages remains to be 
done. And, meanwhile, the Barlow Commission, set up 
to examine the distribution of Britain’s industrial popula- 
tion and its causes, has been confronted with evidence 
which constitutes a powerful challenge to current trends. 

The nature of the indictment is well known. Britain is 
an industrial country in which the process of urbanisation 
has run to excess. More than half the population of England 
and Wales lives in towns of more than 50,000 inhabitants. 
Over 15 million people live in the built-up or partially 
built-up areas in and around London, Glasgow, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Manchester and Newcastle. Rural depopu- 
lation is proceeding steadily, and arable acreage has fallen 
continuously for more than 60 years. In the London Basin, 
roads, houses, factories, reservoirs, aerodromes and golf 
courses have almost entirely eaten up “a strip of alluvial 
market garden land as valuable as any garden land in the 
world.” Our towns are the centres of an economy which 
has, admittedly, enabled us to increase the National Income 
nearly tenfold in little more than a hundred years. But 
many urban centres are so inconvenient to live in and so 
fabulously expensive to maintain that there is a strong case 
for checking their growth. The density of business, hous- 
ing and traffic at cities’ centres; their sprawling and remote 
suburbs; long, uncomfortable and costly journeys to 
and from work; the lack of fresh food, fresh vegetables, 
fresh air and sunlight; polluted air and water; high death 
rates and infantile mortality, bad teeth, poor physique, 
disordered digestions and shaken nerves: the price of urban 
civilisation, so stated, is indeed high. Materially, mounting 
expenditure on health and transport services, roads and 
houses makes the running of a great city the most expen- 
sive enterprise in the world. 

The cost of excessive urban growth is thus equally great, 
whether expressed in terms of wealth, welfare or con- 
venience. The London family spends over £16 per annum 
on involuntary travelling; the Birmingham family £8 17s. At 
peak hours on the Morden-Edgware tube there are 5,000 
seats per half-hour for 13,000 travellers. The people housed 
at the city’s centre live too many to a room, if they are in 
slum dwellings, and too many families to an acre, if they 
have been moved to slum clearance tenements. And the 


new flats can only be let at reasonable rents because the 
State provides a high subsidy for rehousing on expensive 
sites. 

Britain’s large towns have suffered from overdevelop- 
ment; the countryside from neglect. Vulnerable in war 
because her great urban centres are obvious targets for 
bombs and sixty per cent. of her food supplies are drawn 
from overseas, Britain is also vulnerable in time of peace. 
In agricultural Britain the soil is deteriorating. The 
standard of grassland has fallen. Crop and animal 
diseases have increased. National nutrition is en- 
dangered. 

On many counts, therefore, there are grave dangers in- 
volved in the continuance of present trends in land utili- 
sation. More and more, already, the State has been 
compelled to step in, to abate nuisances and to adjust 
incompatible claims. Hitherto, town and country planning 
has for the most part been left to local authorities, while 
the national aspects of planning or control have been almost 
wholly ignored. The State has already assumed responsi- 
bility for the health and nutrition of the people, their safety 
on the roads, their physical fitness. It has been responsible 
for the disproportionate expansion of large towns, for 
without State subsidies urban growth would be financially 
impracticable. It is therefore clearly the State’s responsi- 
bility to consider whether the trend of urbanisation cannot 
be now reversed. On the one hand, the growth of cities 
beyond a certain size entails social consequences and ex- 
penses which cannot be justified; and on the other the deci- 
mation of valuable agricultural land means the loss of 
essential perishable foods. 

At bottom, the main obstacle is financial. If the building 
of houses and factories is effectively restricted in specified 
areas, if certain land is definitely reserved for agricultural 
uses, green belts, open spaces and recreational parks, and if 
the height and bulk of buildings are stringently controlled 
in congested areas, landowners will lose the values which 
might have accrued to them as the result of unregulated 
development. The cost of compensation is already the 
major deterrent to putting local planning schemes into 
effective operation; and the attempt under recent Planning 
Acts to establish a fund by imposing a betterment levy on 
land definitely improved in value by schemes has in prac- 
tice been largely inoperative. Yet, in this direction, the 
solution to this urgent problem may surely be found. 

The Town Planning Institute have proposed an advisory 
National Planning Commission to collect all the relevant 
facts about the use and development of land. The Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association have recommended 
a National Planning Board to restrict new industries and 
businesses in overgrown towns and agricultural areas, and 
to schedule specified places, such as Special Areas, small 
towns, garden cities and trading estates, for planned in- 
dustrial and residential development. Further, the Associa- 
tion suggest the provision centrally of funds to enable large 
local authorities and approved private bodies to acquire 
and develop these sites, and they recommend the adjust- 
ment of the present system of housing subsidies to favour 
the development of these chosen areas. The existing sub- 
sidy for rehousing on expensive sites in central urban areas, 
they suggest, should be diverted for this purpose. The 
transference of undertakings and their personnel from con- 
gested districts to new sites could, inter alia, be financed 
in this way. In other words, the power of the purse is to 
be used to see that subsequent developments shall follow 
predetermined lines. Considerations of welfare and econo- 
mic advantage alike require that these proposals should 
receive the most careful and sympathetic examination. 
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Topics of 


‘On Their Lawful Occasions.’’—The Prime 
Minister is staking a large sum, in the currency of Britain’s 
prestige and his own political reputation, on a very specu- 
lative policy. This was made plain during Tuesday’s debate 
in the Commons, when he had the unpleasant task of 
explaining why the Government would do nothing to 
protect British shipping in Spanish waters. Many of the 
growing list of outrages, if committed by belligerents at 
war, would be breaches of international law; if the per- 
petrators are not “at war,” they are piracy or arson, 
which must brand the guilty parties as the King’s enemies. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that Mr Chamberlain, 
who repeated once again that strong action would involve 
a risk of war, left his supporters in a very uneasy frame 
of mind. Mr Noel Baker, who opened the debate on behalf 
of the Labour Party, impressed the House with his well- 
documented case. As General Franco had no belligerent 
rights, and as our ships, engaged upon their lawful occa- 
sions, had been, by the Government’s own admission, 
deliberately attacked, why did not the Government either 
put pressure upon Italy direct, or allow the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to buy munitions from Britain and defend British 
ships and lives for us? There were open to us a number of 
possible courses of action—naval, political and economic. 


* * * 


With much of Mr Baker’s statement of the issues involved 
the Premier agreed. But he proposed no action. 

It is not a nice thing to hear of British ships being 
attacked in port. ... We do not admit the right of 
General Franco or anybody else to attack these ships. What 
we say is that we do not believe any practical means of pre- 
venting it, without adopting a policy which would be com- 
pletely at variance with that which we believe to be in the 
true interests of this country, has been found. 

The only hope, in his opinion, was to seek to end the war. 

All we can say is that we shall, from time to time, try to 
take soundings with a view to seeing whether there are 
any favourable prospects of success and that, when that 
time comes, we shall be only too glad to offer our services, 
either alone or in conjunction with others, to bring this 
lamentable conflict to an end. 

With this aspiration, the prospects of which we discuss 
elsewhere, all will agree. But that meanwhile the Govern- 
ment should announce their impotence to safeguard 
British lives and shipping sent a chill through the House. 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, who followed, pointed out the 
danger of Italy’s attempt to separate England and France. 
Why is it that when Germany and Italy intervene in 
Spain there is no risk of war; but when Britain takes 
steps to defend her nationals we run the risk of war? Mr 
Duncan Sandys alone among Conservatives joined the 
opposition speakers in expressing the sense of frustration 
which was felt throughout the House; while Mr Lloyd 
George declared that in all the years he had been in the 
House, the speech of the Prime Minister was without pre- 
cedent. The only relevant comment on the debate has 
been made by the “actionists” in Spain, who, within 
twenty-four hours, proceeded to sink two more British 
ships and damage a third. There must surely be limits even 
to the patience of Mr Chamberlain. 


* * * 


Parliament and National Defence.—During the 
last few days time has been found in Parliament to discuss 
such civilian matters as roads and transport, and to 
examine, sometimes with no little heat, some of the 
Government’s financial proposals for the current year. 
Even so, considerations of war-time policy have intruded 
widely upon all these discussions—except, happily, the 
Education debate. Last week’s discussion of the Essential 
Commodities (Reserves) Bill revealed something of the 
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complexities of transport and storage involved in laying up 
supplies of food against the event of hostilities. Mr 
Burgin, in the debate on the Transport Vote, alluded to 
the probable need to divert shipping in time of war from 
East Coast ports to the West; and it is believed that 
plans have been fully prepared to meet this contingency. 
Despite the importance of Bristol, Cardiff and Liverpool, 
the present aciive equipment of western harbours could 
scarcely cope with the diversion of any large volume of 
imports ; and the task of distributing increased supplies 
by land from the ports to the centres of population would 
entail considerable difficulties. Accordingly, a survey is 
being made of the berthing, docking and transport 
facilities of every western harbour likely to be of any use 
in time of need. 


* * * 


Finance on Wednesday last, no less than transport on 
the preceding Friday, was overshadowed by war-time pre- 
occupations. Vigorous discussions of the Government’s 
fiscal policy with regard to oil and petrol and power 
alcohol returned frequently to the need for secure supplies 
in time of war. The Labour Party were not happy about 
the Government’s increase in the preferential duty upon 
home-produced oils. Following the lines of their official 
report on oil from coal, published on Monday, they 
wished to create a fully “°?ced oil-from-coal industry at 
an initial cost of £174 millions. i. general, however, the 
House accepted the Falmouth Committee’s view that 
present the production of oil from coal could not be 
justified on commercial grounds, and welcomed the 
increase in the preference as a guarantee against unforeseen 
improvements in the processes of oil distillation—though 
the oil duty which hits domestic transport is not perhaps 
the best way to subsidise the native oil industry. Britain 
must mainly depend in war as in peace upon seaborne 
supplies. The accumulation of reserves is urgent, but in the 
future, no less than in the past, Britain’s security must rest 
upon her command of the seas. 


* * * 


Motor Cars and Import Duties.—On Wednes- 
day Mr Oliver Stanley moved a resolution in the 
Commons to transfer the McKenna duties on motor 
cars, musical instruments, clocks, films and other articles 
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to the general tariff system instituted in 1932. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade fastidiously refrained from 
relerring to this year’s heavy importation of low-priced 
German cars which, by the indignation it aroused among 
British manufacturers, was the fons et origo of Mr Stan- 
ley’s proposal. In the first four months of this year, 
imporied German cars, to the number of 3,183, amounted 
to 55 per cent. of all imported cars. Three times as many 
were imported during these months as in the same period 
of 1937; and nearly 40 times as many as in the first third 
of 1936. The cars imported from Germany, mainly made 
by the Opel Company, are said to be in receipt of what is 
in effect an export subsidy amounting to some 43 per cent. 
of their value. Mr Stanley’s resolution will authorise motor 
car manufacturers in this country to approach the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee with a request that the existing 
ad valorem duty of 334 per cent. on imported foreign cars 
should be increased to cope with this subsidised competi- 
tion. Dumping based on internal levies, in various forms, 
is an expedient frequently practised but seldom defended. 
Against it British manufacturers may feel that they have 
a claim to protection. But any tariff change based on present 
costs of production in Great Britain should take due heed 
of the fact that these are swollen by uneconomic factors 
like the excessive multiplication of models, particularly in 
the medium horse-power ranges. As the Liberal Opposition 
emphasised on Wednesday, the procedure of appeal to the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee gives considerable 
powers of initiative to industrial interests and little power 
of control and criticism to Parliament. The British car 
industry has been heavily protected for 22 years, but by 
world standards it has not become as efficient as consumers 
are entitled to expect. 


* * * 


The American Scene.—On Thursday of last week 
the 75th Congress of the United States was adjourned ; 
and unless something untoward in the field of foreign 
affairs or railroad finance decrees the contrary, it should 
now have finished its labours. The 76th Congress will 
convene as a result of the Elections next November. 
The departure of all the 435 Representatives of the Lower 
House, and of one-third of the Senate (32 Senators), 
for the electoral arena comes at a time when, as we have 
already seen in Florida, the progress of the present 
economic depression is tending to enhance the President’s 
control over both the Democrats and the electoral 
atmosphere. The knowledge that about another $4,500 
millions is now at the Government’s disposal for expendi- 
ture in all the States will tend to act like the crack of 
a whip over the heads of recalcitrant Representatives in 
the Democrat herd; and the Republicans will have 
an even more difficult task. Those dissident Democrats 
who within the last twelve months have tended to break 
away from the Party line are now facing electoral contests 
when economic depression is hitting their constituencies 
and the President is sitting on the “ pork barrel.’”’ The 
record of this expiring Congress is not mean; after 
a dispute with Southern rebel Democrats, the Wages 
and Hours Bill has gone through; the modification of 
the Undistributed Profits and Capital Gains Taxes have 
not been such as to constitute, in present circumstances, 
anything like a defeat, let alone a retreat, of the 
Administration ; and the Republican and Business element 
is still bereft of programme and leadership. All this bids 
fair for the Democrats in November. 


7 * * 


American public opinion has in the meantime been 
gravely stirred by the bombings in the Far East and in 
Spain ; by the (to the Americans, as well as many British 
citizens) inexplicable acquiescence of the British Cabinet; 
and by the uncovering of an allegedly German spy-ring 
in the States, working with German agents on steamships 
and in Scotland. On this latter development, enough has 
already been published in America to indicate that, when 
the case gets into the Law Courts, sensational will prove 
a mild epithet. A Federal Grand Jury presented an 
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indictment of 18 Germans and German-Americans on 
Monday ; and high officials in Germany are indicted for 
conspiracy im absentia. The Anglo-American conversations 
in Washington for the trade agreement are still dragging 
their slow length along ; but there are signs that success 
is nearer than was thought possible a few wecks ago. 
Over America still hangs the cloud of economic 
depression; and this is not likely to lift appreciably before 
the autumn, if then. 


* * * 


Jew-baitmg in Germany.—A fresh “ drive” 
against the Jews was launched by the Nazis last week, 
and is still continuing. Gangs of Aryan apaches have been 
let loose against Jewish shops and private houses. Some 
thousands of Jews have been arrested by the police 
—for no other crime, it would seem, than that of having 
been the victims of these calculated Aryan disorders. 
And “‘ This is a Jewish shop” has been painted on the 
plate-glass windows of shops in Jewish ownership. One 
semi-official German explanation of this fresh outbreak 
of anti-Semitism is that the Jews from Vienna have been 
seeking asylum in Berlin, and that the Aryan Berliners 
have spontaneously expressed their indignation at finding 
their city used as a Jewish city of refuge. It is true that, 
hitherto, life has been less intolerable for German Jews 
in Berlin than in the smaller cities of the Reich. But this 
explanation is somewhat discredited by the fact that the 
present outbreak has by no means been confined to the 
capital, though the outrages in Berlin may, this time, 
have been on a greater scale than those elsewhere. 
Another explanation is that the present outbreak in the 
Reich is designed to exert pressure on the international 
conference which, at President Roosevelt’s suggestion, 
is meeting at Evian early next month in order to consider 
ways and means of helping Jewish refugees from Austria. 
At present, many States demur to receiving Jewish 
ex-citizens of Austria or Germany who have been stripped 
first by their own Government of all their property 
before their expulsion. It has been suggested that the 
latest turn of the screw of persecution in the Reich is 
intended to work up the charitable feelings of the delegates 
at Evian to a point at which they will accept the German 
proposition that Germany shall keep her Jewish 
ex-citizens’ property while the rest of the world takes 
care of their persons. A third explanation is that the 
Jews in the Reich are now serving as “ whipping-boys ” 
in lieu of the Czechs. When the Czechs upset Herr Hitler’s 
plans by impudently refusing to let him march into 
Czechoslovakia unresisted, the Fuhrer had quickly to 
secure an alternative German victory. If so, it is not a 
famous victory. 


* * * 


Germany and the Danube.—Since the annexation 
of Austria by Germany, German measures to bring the 
Danube and its traffic under German control have been 
pushed fast and far. This is not due so much to the imme- 
diate preparations for the Rhine-Main-Danube canal, 
which is to link the North and Black Seas, as to the size 
of the Austrian commercial fleet on the Danube, which 
constituted 16 per cent. of the total mercantile and 
passenger tonnage on that river. Moreover, the Austrian 
military flotilla has been joined with the German, and both 
are being rapidly expanded. This flotilla may play a very 
important part on the Austrian Danube west of Bratislava. 
At the same time, German firms are preparing for the con- 
struction of the 45-kilometre canal to by-pass the 
Roumanian Danube between Cernavoda and Constanza. 
This scheme will diminish the significance of the hitherto 
most important Roumanian harbours on the Danube, Braila 
and Galatz. The Roumanian railway from Bucharest to 
Constanza carries about four-fifths of Roumania’s total 
export of petroleum, wheat, timber, etc.; and this also 
will be affected. Roumanian capital is scarcely engaged in 
this undertaking; so that when these two canals are com- 
pleted, the rivers Rhine, Main and Danube will form an 
almost purely German artery across Europe. The Danube 
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trade of Hungary, Jugoslavia and Roumania is virtually 
already under the control of Germany. The traffic up- 
Stream has always been more important, for it brought 
Austria-Hungary before the war, and will now bring Ger- 
many after the anne-ation of Austria, the raw materials 
from Central and South-Eastern Europe; oil, timber, 
metals and cereals. In return, Germany expects to be able 
in future greatly to increase her down-stream traffic carry- 
ing her industrial products in payment. The stretch of 172 
kilometres between Hungary and Czechoslovakia is still 
very important; for from the Slovak harbours of Bratislava 
and Komarno run railway lines to the Czech and even to 
the Polish industrial regions and beyond, e.g. to Gdynia. 
The really threatening development on Europe's greatest 
and still internationalised river is the rapid expansion in 
Germany’s armed forces on these waters. 


* * * 


Italy and Jugoslavia.—From the Thursday to 
the Saturday of last week, at Venice, M. Stoyadinovitch, 
the Prime Minister of Jugoslavia, was in conference 
with the Foreign Minister of Italy, Count Ciano. Italo- 
Jugoslav trade was the official subject of the conversa- 
tions ; but there was no statement that political questions 
were excluded ; and the question of trade has, of course, 
an important political aspect. While the trade between 
Italy and Jugoslavia has been dwindling, that of each 
of these two countries with Germany has been markedly 

on the increase. This means that not only Jugoslavia, 
but even Italy, is in some danger of being drawn into 
a German economic system which, by curbing the non- 
German partners’ economic liberty of action, might 
threaten to interfere with their political liberty as well. 
There are also certain directly political issues in which 
Italy and Jugoslavia have a common interest over against 
Germany. For example, the region at the head of the 
Adriatic where Italy and Jugoslavia march with one 
another is also the region where Greater Germany, 
within her post-Anschluss frontiers comes closest to 
Mediterranean waters ; and the rulers of the Reich have 
certainly not forgotten that the Ostmark (as Austria is 
now called) included, down to 1918, not only the Czecho- 
Slovakian provinces of Bohemia and Moravia but also 
he Italian coast and Slovene hinterland of Istria. Both 
Italy and Jugoslavia, again, saddied themselves, in the 
peace settlement, with subject German minorities ; and 
even the sensational renunciation, for all time, of the 
German South Tyrol, which was Herr Hitler’s present 
to Signor Mussolini during his recent visit to Rome, 
can hardly have made Italy feel perfectly sure that her 
own frontier with Germany is better guaranteed than 
Jugoslavia’s. In this matter of minorities, the relations 
between Italy, Jugoslavia and Germany are complicated ; 
for there is also a large Jugoslav minority under Italian 
rule, and, at any rate until a very recent past, these 
unredeemed Slovenes have been no better treated by 


the Fascist regime than the unredeemed Germans of 


the South Tyrol. If Italy were one day to fall into serious 
difficulties, we can imagine Germany suggesting to 
Jugoslavia that they should effect a joint rescue of their 
respective nationals from Italy’s clutches. Jugoslavia 
would then be confronted with an awkward dilemma, 


* * * 


Outer Europe.-— The diplomatic game between 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania and Jugo- 
slavia is being played fast and furiously since the final 
results of the Czechoslovak communal elections appeared. 
All three week-end elections resulted in a strengthening 
of the Centre and Left parties; a big increase in the 
Sudeten German Party’s vote; a relative weakening of 
the Agrarians in Bohemia and a strengthening of them 
in Slovakia, whence the Prime Minister, M. Hodza, de- 
rives his main support. The Sudeten vote was 91 per cent. 
of all German votes polled; but the distribution of Sude- 
ten majorities was very uneven. oe Reichenberg it was 
90 per cent.; in Teplitz- Schénau 75 per cent.; in other 
mainly German towns of Bohemia and Moravia it ranged 
between 55 per cent. and 85 per cent. Thus, the German 
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Social-Democrats, Jews and left-wing groups contrived 
to secure many seats. The defeat of the Slovak autono- 
mists under M. Hlinka has now led Polish public 
opinion and the Press to take a much more friendly 
tone to Czechoslovakia; though the appointment of 
Colonel Slawek as Marshal of the Sejm in place 
of M. Car, who died last week, lays the question 
of a united and clear official Polish attitude open once 
again. The struggle in domestic Polish politics has an 
important bearing on Polish foreign policy. There is 
everything to be said for a concerted effort between 
Poland, Roumania and France, on the one hand—they 
are all allies—and Hungary and Jugoslavia on the other, 
to bring the maximum of goodwill to bear on the vexed 
minority and economic problems besetting Central Europe. 

The Czechoslovak Government are understood to be pre- 
paring the new Minorities Statute in such a way that every 
concession to the Sudeten Germans can also be made, 
mutatis mutandis, to the Polish and Hungarian minorities; 
which is sound democratic procedure. The negotiations 
with Herr Henlein’s representatives have further advanced, 
but clearly the Prague Government will have both to 
safeguard the republic’s integrity and non-Henlein citi- 
zens’ rights, as well as ensure that all minorities are 
equally and equitably treated. The repercussions of these 
day-to-day questions are now reaching down into the Bal- 
kans, and even into Turkey-in-Asia. For example, this 
week the Jugoslav-Italian discussions, noted above, are 
said to have taken account of Jugoslav, Italian and other 
political interests, shipping, trade and communications in 
the Adriatic, Aegean and Mediterranean, as well as on 
land in the Balkans. 


* * * 


The Irish Election.—The result of the General 
election in Eire is a complete victory for Mr de Valera, 
who has obtained a majority of 15 over all parties com- 
bined. It has thus been demonstrated that the system 
of proportional representation does not necessarily lead 
to a deadlock, and presumably no change will be made 
in the method of voting. Mr de Valera’s increased 
strength, according to our Dublin correspondent, was 
obtained paacipeny at the expense of the Labour Party, 
which has suffered the pent alty of years of vacillation and 
inconsistency. Not a single Labour ‘candidate was returned 
for any of the Dublin constituencies, ail of which contain 
large working-class populations. Mr Cosgrave’s party 
lost only three seats, and the result of the election is 
unquestionably satisfactory to all who favour a reasonably 
Conservative and stable government. The main plank 
in Mr de Valera’s platform was the agreement with 
Great Britain. The enthusiasm with which the electorate 
accepted the agreement is of good augury for the future 
of Anglo-Irish relations, which are discussed in a leading 
article on page 702 of this issue. The two countries have 
been drawn together by the dangers of the international 
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situation, which has forced upon them a realisation of 
their identity of interest in matters of defence. 


* * * 


Attention now centres on the use Mr de Valera will 
make of his majority in matters of domestic economic 
policy. His election speeches suggest that he is becoming 
aware that the farming interests have had insufficient 
attention in recent years and that the industrial protective 
drive may be slowed down. It would not be surprising 
if some attempt were made to organise industry on co- 
operative lines and to curb the more obstructive activities 
of the trade unions. The new Government may be more 
conservative than the old, which was harassed on the 
one hand by the British penal duties and on the other by 
the Labour Party. The report of the Banking Commis- 
sion, the publication of which is daily expected, may 
serve as a guide in the financial field. The principal ground 
for anxiety among taxpayers is the new programme of 
defence, which, to be effective, will necessarily be very 
expensive. Rumours are current of another large loan 
for capital expenditure on defence. 


* * * 


Road Safety and Road Users.—The Minister of 
Transport carried the Commons with him on June 17th 
when he elected to make the problem of road casualties 
the central theme in the statement of his department's 
progress and policy. Mr Burgin’s opinion that carelessness 
was the chief cause of accidents was not received with 
similar favour. Many members held the view that radical 
improvements in British roads could alone abate the deplor- 
able increase in the daily rate of casualties—which at 
present stands at eighteen killed and more than six hundred 
injured. Widespread anxiety about the failure of the 
Government to implement its promised plan to expend 
£130 millions in five years on major road improvements 
was not diminished by Mr Burgin’s account «a the 
elaborate surveys now being made of conditions on trunk 
roads which became the responsibility of the idee last 
year. Normal expenditure on the roads has not been 
markedly increased since the Government's pledges were 
made at the 1935 election. Mr Turton, it is true, rong 
alarm in last week’s debate at the prospect of any large 
increase in expenditure on the roads when every penny was 
needed for national defence. But most members felt. and 
few of the electorate would disagree, that money spent on 
making our roads safer for their users would indeed be well 
expended. In the last resort, however, under modern traffic 
conditions, safety must depend finally upon the road users’ 
good sense and tolerance. So long as our roads are in- 
adequate in space and design, this is especially the case. 


* * * 


Regulations for Cyclists.—The worst sufferers from 
read accidents are cyclists. The Transport Advisory Coun- 
cil propose, in a Report published on Monday, that for 
their own protection this largest class of users of the high- 
way should be obliged to use cycle tracks where suitable 
ones are provided; that they should be prohibited from 
riding more than two abreast; and that cycles should carry 
red rear lights. About the first two proposals there can be 
no two opinions; they will conduce to additional safety. 
And red rear lights can only fail of their purpose if their 
introduction leads motorists to relax the caution which at 
present they are very properly compelled to exercise. Many 
of the safety devices put into effect since 1933 have been 
admirable. Some have been’ ill-advised. But at no point 
has the Ministry’s urgent campaign to secure safety enjoyed 
the support due from the various organisations of road 
users. Only the good-humoured and sensible behaviour of 
the ordinary individual motorist, cyclist or pedestrian has 
enabled the Ministry to make any genuine progress towards 
the reduction of accidents. Roads must, indeed, be made 
safer in themselves; but organised road users must display 
that will to co-operate which the general public’s shocked 
alarm about accidents very rightly requires as a duty. 
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Progress in Education.—In the current financial 
year expenditure on education from the Exchequer will 
amount to 451,072,000 and from rates to £47,810,000. 
Proposing the Education Estimates in the Commons 
on Monday, Mr Kenneth Lindsay declared that 
our educational system was undergoing fundamental 
changes for the better. The rapid provision of 
new buildings was facilitating that differentiation of 
post-primary training which was axiomatic in the Hadow 
Committee’s generally accepted proposals for reform. 
Special stress was being laid upon reorganisation of rural 
schools. The National Fitness Campaign was giving a new 
and desirable purpose to British education outside the 
narrow confines of the classroom. In the view of the Oppo- 
sition, however, the present measures to promote physical 
fitness were ill-directed; and, despite Mr Lindsay’s claims 
for the achievements of reorganisation, the confines of the 
poor child’s classroom were still too narrow. It was de- 
nied that the system of education was, in fact, being radi- 
cally altered. Poverty remained the chief bar and disad- 
vantage to the schoolchild’s progress: anemia and sub- 
normal nutrition rendered the necessitous child unable to 
profit from physical training. Classes in elementary and 
senior schools where the poorer children were mainly to 
be found were generally too large, and equipment was 
frequently wholly inadequate. Many speakers, again, 
were doubly anxious about the consequences of the new 
Education Act, due to come into force next year. The 
majority of children, it was argued, would not benefit from 
the raising of the school-leaving age, because they would 
be exempted in order to go to work. The remainder would 
benefit only slightly, because the post-primary schools to 
which they would go were, in the main, cheaply and inade- 
quately equipped. The various criticisms made at least sug- 
gested the ways in which our democratic system of 
education tends to fall short of its pretensions. Mr 
Lindsay’s tale of progress was largely authentic. His state- 
ment that we could not afford to spend less on education 
than we are doing was the barest truth. But it is sull far 
from the case that the nation’s fifty millions is being spent 
to the nation’s best advantage. 


* * * 


Castlecary Accident Report.—Last December, 35 
people were killed in a railway collision at Castlecary in 
Scotland. The official report on the disaster appeared this 
week. After pointing out that snow was falling at the 
time and visibility was bad, the report says that a goods 
train was held up at Dullatur East, the signal-box imme- 
diately ahead of Castlecary. The Dundee express, which 
was the next train, had therefore to be stopped at Castle- 
cary. The signals there were Kept at danger, but unfor- 
tunately the driver misread the distant signal and 
approached Castlecary at full speed. The signalman waved 
a red lamp, but thinking the train was not going to stop, 
he sent the “ running away ” bell signal to Dullatur East. 
The Dundee driver, however, did manage to stop his train 
at Castlecary starting signal, 450 yards down the line. 
Unfortunately the signalman failed to realise what had 
happened, and so accepted the next train, the Edinburgh 
express, from the box in rear. This driver, in turn, mis- 
read the Castlecary distant signal, raced through at full 
speed, and crashed into the back of the Dundee express. 
The report apportions grave blame to the Castlecary sig- 
nalman for accepting the Edinburgh express “ without 
clear knowledge of the position of the Dundee train and 
while actually expecting an accident to the latter.” It was 
impossible to determine whether the Castlecary signal had 
jammed and so both drivers are given the benefit of the 
doubt. The fact that both drivers misread the same signal 
throws doubt on its reliability, but the report adds that 
in view of the bad weather the Edinburgh driver was going 
unduly fast. The report does not pronounce definitely in 
favour of all-steel coaches; but makes valuable recom- 
mendations for the adoption of safety devices already i 
use on certain lines. The real issue is whether the slew 
is ripe for making the use of such modern safety devices 
compulsory. 
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Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Business and the President 


New York, June 14.--—While current business indicators 
show little change on balance, discussions increasingly em- 
phasise the political aspects of political economy, both in 
New York and in Washington. The antipathy of business 
interests to the Administration has been a feature here for 
years. The resentment in Washington to business interests 1s 
little less marked. In the absence of relevant statistical data, 
current discussions turn on such phrases as “ confidence ” 
and “ psychology.” 

While these terms are unsatisfyingly vague and nebulous 
statistically, yet some more specific meaning can be indicated 
with certain figures. In 1936 there were 59,000 individual 
income tax returns showing net income in excess of $25,000. 
In 1928 the number was 111,000. This group of large income 
recipients is presumed to have a major influence upon capital 
formation, an activity which accounts for a large part of the 
fluctuations in business activity. The total membership of 
this group is small, and if allowance is made for movie stars, 
minors and others whose influence on business motivation 1s 
slight, the total number of people who are in a position to 
exercise an important directional influence upon capital 
formation constitutes only a tiny fragment of the population. 

‘The members of this group are doubtless preponderantly 
anti-Administration. If the assumption of an important 
directional influence on the economy by them be granted, 
the question is to what extent their political feelings affect 
their business operations. This is the question being widely 
asked to-day. 

During the past few vears, their political feelings do not 
appear to have varied greatly. At present, the business in- 
terests are disappointed at the outcome of the Congressional 
session. The unexpected support received by the Wages and 
Hours Bill, failure to clarify the utilities controversy and 
the President’s strong stand against the tax measure have 
contributed to this. For the next four months political 
matters will be kept in prominence by the procession of 
primary elections leading to the elections for Congress in 
November. 

Yet the thesis of the dominance of the political motif leaves 
many factors out of account. The more statistically-minded 
analysts lay stress upon large inventories, declining public 
buying (manifested by retail trade trends), declining loans 
and investments of banks, labour troubles and cost factors. 
Conversely, the more hopeful emphasise the improving new 
issue market, promising building developments, the forth- 
coming expansion in Treasury spending, diminishing inven- 
tories and cost adjustments. These tangible factors can 
hardly be left out of account in evaluating the current posi- 
tion, even if attention is given to the political factor. 

Probably the current stress on political affairs is overdone. 
It may be one more instance of the tendency to seek unitary 
interpretations of current events. The ease with which de- 
velopments can often be apparently explained by one group 
of economic phenomena, whether political influences, or 
capital goods or purchasing power, is tempting. The over- 
worked Martian visitor would be impressed by the extent 
to which explanations of this kind are current here at present. 

Whatever the correct conclusions in this regard, there is a 
reasonable consensus of opinion about the outlook for busi- 
ness at the moment. With the Federal Reserve index for May 
unofficially estimated at about 75 compared with 77 in April, 
business is believed to be near its low point. There is great 
diversity of opinion, however, about the timing of recovery. 

The low level of business is rapidly swelling the volume 
of unemplgyment. The report of the Department of Labour 
on employment in non-agricultural industries in April states 
that, since April, 1937, 

there has been a reduction of more than 2,500,000 in the 

number of people on the payrolls of private industry and of 
public agencies engaged in regular Government activities, ex- 





clusive of Works Progress Administration and other Federal 

and State emergency projects. 

From these figures it appears that total present unemploy- 
ment must be in the neighbourhood of 12 millions or 13 
millions. This compares with the estimate made by the 
American Federation of Labour of 13,723,000 unemployed 
in 1933 (average for the year). 


Relief Expenditure 


Consequently, the need for relief is growing rapidly. 
Studies show that the number of persons who received relief, 
works programme employment and emergency employment, 
exclusive of public works, was 20,112,000 in March, com- 
pared with 18,846,000 in March, 1937. This number is 
covered by a wide variety of relief and aid projects; and it can 
hardly be doubted that the number is still growing. In this 
Situation, the larger funds shortly to be available for various 
relief purposes will find ready channels for expenditure. 

As a background for the new programme of relief and 
attempted stimulation now about to get under way, the 
magnitude of outlays for these purposes and the number of 
persons affected, excluding public works, is of interest. These 
figures have recently been officially assembled from the large 
number of programmes carried on during the past five years. 


EXPENDITURE ON RELIEF NUMBERS 


$000,000 (000’s omitted) 
Total, Total, excl. Average Number 
All Public of Persons 
Public Worksand that received 
Sources Surplus Relief and 
of Federal Commodity Emergency Work, 
Funds Funds Programme excl. Public Works 
1933—1st half 610 390 507 19,625 
2nd half 994 744 791 18,239 
1934—I1st half 1,931 1,556 1,468 24,187 
2nd half 2,013 1,597 1,187 22,349 
1935—Ist half 1,976 1,530 1,417 23,205 
2nd half 2,016 1,525 1,369 19,636 
1936—Ist half 2,628 1,932 1,827 20,241 
2nd half 2,677 1,929 1,711 18,639 
1937—Ist half 2,463 1,747 1,77¢ 18,201 
2nd half 1,995 1,269 1,435 14,661 


Overlapping totals have been eliminated as far as possible, in 
order to provide a complete and continuous series. 





France 


The Socialists’ Policy 

Paris, June 21.—-The parliamentary session has ended 
with two notable setbacks for the Communists. Their de- 
mands for a further large instalment of social reform have 
been rejected; and their desire to end the policy of 
non-intervention in Spain has been defeated. M. Daladier’s 
opposition to these proposals was greatly assisted by the 
decisions of the recent Socialist Congress at Royan. 

It is the view of M. Blum, the Socialist leader, that a fresh 
political crisis would be inopportune and even dangerous be- 
cause of the international situation; and, indeed, it might even 
recoil upon the heads of those who still support the Popular 
Front. The gulf between Socialists and Communists is 
widening, although their leaders continue to discuss a unity 
which is now more remote than ever. 
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The Royan Congress underlined the great changes which 
have taken place in the Socialist party since the elections 
oj June, 1936. Its members have had experience of being in 
power, and they now appreciate the small rewards of office. 
They have become a Government party, and their initiation 
has cost them a great deal in sacrifices of doctrine. 

Anti-militarists, they have promoted a great re-armament 
programme. Supporters of exchange control and radical 
financial reforms, they have seen these policies blocked by 
the Senate, and have had to yield to the necessity of col- 
laborating with liberal England. Their position in the country 
would have been seriously weakened if the Radical Socialists 
had not given a renewed lease of life to the Popular Front 
by skilfully refusing to turn directly against the views of the 
majority elected in 1936 and guaranteeing the definitive 
character of the new social laws of the last two years. 


Autumn Prospects 


Thus an alliance between Radicals and Socialists has suc- 
ceeded the broader fighting Popular Front. How long will 
it last? The answer depends upon two things: the actual 
course of events at home and abroad, and the willingness of 
the Radicals to march with the Socialists in the carrying out 
of a policy of reform. 

Actually, domestic developments have been deeply affected 
by world affairs. Recession abroad checked the flight of 
French capital, and weakened the depressing influence of 
France’s budgetary difficulties upon the franc’s rates of 
exchange. In May, revenue receipts were above estimates, 
although those in the first four months of the year fell 
below anticipations. The foreign trade figures could cer- 
tainly be better, but they are not very unfavourable; and 
receipts from the tourist industry should be very much 
improved this year, because of the recent decrees and the 
lost cost of living for foreigners in France. The potato crop 
is good and there should be a surplus for export. 

In general, the situation is propitious for a revival of 
private enterprise and the reinvestment of capital. Investors, 
after five years of crises, feel acutely the need for profitable 
employment for their money. The Bourse, realising this and 
the new chances of worid peace offered by the collaboration 
between France and Britain, seems little by little to be show- 
ing more hope. 

The Radicals’ readiness to carry through social reforms 
has already been shown by the recent decrees, which included 
reformes de structure, at least in name. The fear of war and 
Communist extremism has created a favourable atmosphere 
for the formation of a political grouping, pivoted more to 
the Centre than the original Popular Front, firmly set be- 
tween the extremes of Left and Right, but not involving 
any immediate break with the majority views endorsed by 
the electors two years ago. 

The fourth instalment of decrees, already approved by 
the council of Ministers, was issued this week. The co- 
ordination of road and rail is one topic; the development 
of the tourist industry another. Attempts are to be made to 
stimulate the birth-rate. The construction of cheap dwelling- 
houses will be encouraged. Financial assistance will be given 
to local utilities, and the credits proposed for public works 
will be reorganised. Colonial gold mining and industry will 
be fostered; and measures will be taken to expand electrical 
undertakings at home. 





Germany 


Anti-Jewish Agitation 


Bgriin, June 22.—The saying of that last of the real 
autocrats, I'sar Nicholas I, that “ nothing is important in my 
Empire except what I talk of, and that is important only 
as long as I talk of it,” might be applied, with adaptations, to 
present-day Germany. Considerations of propaganda are 
always much more important than actual events. Only matters 
officially deemed to merit emphasis are for the moment treated 
as significant. Hence particular topics are prominent for weeks 
on end in a flurry of agitation, and then, without any 
noticeable change in conditions, they fade from the public 
eye and are replaced by something new—olten something 
old—which is in turn presented intemperately. 

Between the morrow of the Anschluss and the frightening 
events of May 21st everything was Czechoslovakia—presented 
as a violent crisis, delay in the solution of which would be 
fatal. A few days after May 2ist the Czechoslovakian ques- 
tion had become once more a tedious, permanent problem; 
and to-day it is hardly mentioned. Yet, objectively regarded, 
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the Sudeten-German dispute is just as it was in May. It has 
been officially displaced in the news by half a dozen matters, 
all of them minor but all staged with the customary vigour 
and vehemence. 

‘To-day the burning question is once more the Jews. ‘The 
Reich Government, except for measures such as expulsion of 
Jews from the Bourse, professes to hold aloof. The Nazi Party 
claims that it is obliged to agitate and incite merely to 
counteract the activities of foreign Judophiles. The Jewish 
question, however, has not revived automatically, but because 
its revival in the public mind was designed. 

In itself the question is no more acute than it was a month 
ago. It has long been plain that the Jews in Germany are 
doomed to painful extinction, and that the only way to save 
them is to remove them altogether. The present anti-Jewish 
excitement will probably die down, but the Jews will gain 
nothing from a new Czechoslovakian crisis, a new building 
programine, or any other sensation that may be officially 
pushed into the limited field of vision of the public. 


Foreign Debts 


The official atuttude towards Austria’s international loans, 
now being negotiated with other payment matters in London, 
was Clarified by Dr Funk's speech last week. Doubt about 
this attitude arose from apparently contrary reports that the 
loans had been repudiated on “political’’ grounds and that an 
offer of partial or conditional service and transfer was made 
during the first Anglo-German negotiations here. Dr Funk’s 
speech made it plain that he realises that repudiation is im- 
practicable against any guarantor Government that has means 
to compel payments, but he retains as a final fighting position 
the theory that Germany is not “legally, economically or 
morally ” liable. He is, therefore, not committed should any 
conditional offers of part payment be rejected; and—which 
is probably more important—agreement to pay one country 
does not commit him to pay another. 

Last week it was believed here that full payment would be 
promised to Great Britain, but only if counter concessions 
were made. It was also believed that the Dawes and Young 
Loans would be brought up for discussion. Should the guar- 


antor countries consider themselves obliged to act together, the 


problem would take on a new aspect. 

The latest foreign trade reports do not indicate propitious 
transfer conditions. ‘he Reichsbank’s reserve, however, re- 
mains unchanged, although net gold imports in May reached 
the very high sum of Rm. 444 millions, and in the first five 
months of the year Rm. 72 millions—which slightly exceeds 
the Reichsbank’s displaved gold reserve. Dr Funk declared 
that commercial debts would be respected, but added that a 
political debt did not become a commercial debt merely 
because the bondholders were private. In the light of earlier 
official statements that foreign loans to German private under- 
takings during the reparation years were political, Dr Funk’s 
utterance is not reassuring. 


Higher Industrial Output 


According to an official report, industrial production in 
1937 was 18 per cent. higher than in the good year 1928. ‘The 
greatest and smallest changes since 1928 have been as follows. 
Output of “equipment goods” (machinery, plant, etc.) has 
risen 3] per cent. Output of consumption goods of elastic de- 
mand has risen only 2 per cent. In an address to bank officials 
Dr Schacht issued a warning against the dangerous situation 
“when a wage-earner does not produce consumption goods, 
but goods which economically are not directly productive 
(sic).” The result, said Dr Schacht, must be shortage and 
higher prices. This is the position already, though it is not 
acute. 

An instructive light on activity which is not “ directly pro- 
ductive ” is thrown bv a return on theatres. The return, which 
comprises all theatres with fixed locations, shows 177 classed 
as State or municipal, and only 49 as private. Further, about 
one-half of the summer and open-air theatres are in public 
hands. Of all artists and employees in theatres with perma- 
nent staffs 90 per cent. belong to State or municipal theatres. 

Pig-iron production in May rose further to 1,545,000 tons; 
and, in the first five months of this year, output has amounted 
to 7,295,400 tons against 6,406,100 tons in the same months 
of 1937. The prolongation of the International Steel Cartel 
has been well received, though Germanv’s chief interest just 
now lies in the Cartel’s policy of maintaining prices. The 
British Government's decision in regard to import duties on 
motor cars is criticised. The annual report of the Auto-Union 
of whose cars two rank as high-priced, shows an increase in 
exports of 60 per cent., and in exports of motor cycles alone 
a rise of 93 per cent. 

The annual reports of the Hamburg-America and North 
German Lloyd shipping companies are considered relatively 
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favourable, but have had no effect on the prices of the stocks. 
The short-term debts of both companies have been substanti- 
ally reduced, and the long-term liabilities increased owing to 
credits for new construction. Including orders given in 1937, 
the Hamburg-America building programme comprises 21 
vessels of 122,700 tons. The North German Lloyd is modern- 
ising about a dozen ships by altering the design and installing 
more powerful machinery. 


Increased Import Surplus 


The May foreign trade returns (Austria still omitted) 
show an import surplus of Rm. 28 millions, the largest since 
January; and the import surplus for the first five months 
amounted to Rm. 85 millions. In April the import surplus 
was Rm. 7 millions, and the increase in May was due to 
larger imports of industrial products, and in particular of raw 
materials. Four-fifths of the new imports came from over- 
seas. Figures are: — 


April May Jan.—May 








Imports. Millions of marks 

ik ccna culscblindanaders 165-3 165:2 849-2 
(i) EEE 6. sccectiniseeeciaacs 7:4 10:5 46-6 
(b) Animal foodstuffs ............ 27:4 32-9 189-8 
(c) Vegetable foodstuffs ......... 100-9 89-8 463-4 
IT. Industrial goods — ...cccccccseeee 260-4 285-8 1,397-2 
(a) Raw materials.................5 149-6 166-2 815-2 
(b) Semi-manufactured ......... 79-1 85-5 417-0 
(c) Manufactured — ....ccccccseces 31-7 34-1 165-0 
te ee a aa 429-5 455°2 2,265-9 

Exports 
BM coe didi ts ak os saesaasecse 4:7 4-0 25-4 
CI och wad adwnsubuses 0-1 O-1 0:7 
(b) Animal foodstuffs ............ 0°5 0-4 2-2 
(c) Vegetable foodstuffs ......... 2-0 1°5 11-7 
Il. Industrial goods —........secseeee 417-7 422-9 2,154.2 
(a) Raw materials................. 43:3 44-0 219-9 
(b) Semi-manufactured ......... 28°5 31-1 167-3 
(c) Manufactured —.......scossees 345-9 347:8 1,767.0 
i echatasesceds 422:°5 427-1 2,180.4 


The May figures for ‘“ Great Germany ” (covering German 
and Austrian foreign trade other than with one another) 
were: imports, Rm. 516 millions, and exports, Rm. 465} 
millions. 


Holland 


Signs of Falling Activity 


AMSTERDAM, fune 15.—-The repercussions of the economic 
decline in other countries are being increasingly felt in the 
Netherlands. There is no serious set-back so far, but signs 
of depression are becoming more and more evident. The 
short-lived period of reviving prosperity is once more a 
thing of the past. According to the returns of the Central 
Statistical Bureau, the number of registered unemployed 
did not fall below 310,000 in 1937. At the end of January, 
1938, the number of registered unemployed had risen to 
440,000, mainly owing to seasonal influences ; and, at the 
end of March the number was 373,000. 

In the third quarter of last year, exports reached their 
highest level since 1931 ; in the last quarter of 1937, however, 
exports to Great Britain, the United States and Argentina 
showed an appreciable decline, and in the first quarter of 
this year the decline became general. This decline in exports, 
coupled with the renewed keenness of foreign competition, 
is being severely felt in many branches of industry. The net 
effect is a marked hesitancy in industrial circles. 

There has presumably been no diminution of the pur- 
chasing power of the community ; wages are higher than 
a year ago ; and the cost of living is back again at the level 
of a year ago, owing to the fall in prices towards the end of 
last year. The recent fall in unemployment is principally 
due to renewed activity in building and agriculture; but 
unemployment is particularly heavy in the textile, clothing, 
leather and food industries. Some branches of industry, 
supported by orders from the Government, are still fairly 
active, including iron construction works, shipbuilding yards, 
machinery and aircraft factories ; and the first half of 1938 
is believed to have been satisfactory for several ship-owning 
companies. 
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The Government’s Policy 


Nevertheless, the prevailing level of unemployment is 
regarded with great anxiety. Parliament has been actively 
engaged on this problem during the past few weeks, and 
demands for more active measures to cope with unemploy- 
ment have become more and more insistent. In particular, 
demands for the execution of public works on a large scale 
are being increasingly voiced. ‘The Government, however, 
according to recent statements by Dr Colijn, the Prime 
Minister, take the view that the execution of big public 
works does not constitute a satisfactory means of curing 
unemployment. During the period from 1931 to 1937, 
the country’s burden of debt increased by 1,124 million 
guilders, and the curtailment of public expenditure is in 
consequence one of the primary preoccupations of the 
Government. 

The Government’s policy in face of rising unemployment 
is to stimulate exports, to encourage the reduction of costs 
of production, and to foster concerted action by producers. 
They eschew any avowed programme of self-sufficiency or 
protectionism, but are ready to accord Government support 
to certain articles. 

In addition, the Government propose to arrange a better 
allotment of the available work among the available workers, 
and to provide for the execution of some public works in 
order to afford immediate relief to the unemployment 
situation. For road and canal work, defence, and unemployed 
camp work, expenditure will be provided ia 1938, amounting 
to 125 million guilders more than the average of the last 
five years. 

Funds are still in abundant supply on the Amsterdam 
money market. In spite of this, however, the flood of 
conversion loans has been brought to a standstill, partly 
because of the agitation conducted by the so-called 
Investors’ Front, which is opposed to any rapid fall in 
interest rates. 


Setback in Foreign Trade 


The monthly value of foreign trade (excluding gold and 
Silver) is summarised below, from the returns of the Central 
Statistical Bureau :— 


In million guilders 








Imports Exports 

1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 1938 

January...... 79 106 119 50 73 82 

February ... 74 105 118 50 79 82 

March ...... 79 125 120 55 95 90 

PGs sciiess 81 142 115 57 101 81 

a 76 128 110 93 90 83 
PO cette 77 140 53 95 
WEE cuicganacs 80 146 60 102 
August ...... 82 123 63 99 
September.. 82 130 72 113 
October ... 92 149 75 106 
November... 101 130 77 98 
December .. 114 128 80 98 
Totals ... 1,017 1,552 745 =1,148 


The decline in foreign trade is. shown by the figures for 
the first five months of the current year, when exports 
totalled 418 million guilders, compared with 438 millions 
in the same period of last year; and imports 582 million 
guilders against 606 millions. 
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Sweden 


Increased Expenditure 


STOCKHOLM, Fune 8.—-—Clouds on the political and economic 
horizons have made the Government rush two new important 
laws through the Riksdag. One Bill provides for the 
additional expenditure of kr. 70 millions for national defence, 
and an Enabling Act for kr. 250 millions for public works 
to be carried out in the event of depression. The Government 
has introduced taxation on limited companies to yield 
kr. 21 millions ; increased the existing special property tax 
by a further kr. 15 millions ; and raised the existing income 
and property tax by 6 per cent., to yield an extra 
kr. 15 millions. Some kr. 19 millions will be obtained from 
the Budget surplus. The entire defence expenditure will 
thus be covered within one year. The emergency Budget to 
cope with any signs of depression, will probably be financed 
by loans. 

In spite of the first signs of business recession, the 
Government has found the moment opportune to introduce 
two tar-reaching social reforms. An eight-hour working 
day will be instituted in the merchant fleet, and all workers 
will receive 12 days paid holiday. The new taxation and 
these very expensive reforms will impose new charges on 
the already heavily burdened Swedish industry. A number 
of prominent business leaders have lately warned the 
Government, that the limit has now been reached. 

Business activity is losing speed, and the general index 
of business activity declined in March from 118-4 to 116:7 
(1935=100). Considerable orders have still to be carried 
out, however, and employment is on the whole satisfactory. 
The number of registered unemployed fell in April from 
19,000 to 16,000, compared with 22,000 in April, 1937. 


Poor Prospects for Exports 


Reports from the chief staple industries continue to be 
discouraging. In spite of the restrictive policy of the 
European Timber Convention the timber market is dull with 
only restrained demand from Great Britain and heavily 
reduced German purchases owing to the Anschluss. Swedish 
timber sales at the end of April did not exceed 300,000 
standards, compared with 640,000 standards at the 
corresponding date a year ago. 

No important contracts have lately been signed for new 
pulp deliveries and further reductions in output have been 
made in the paper industry. The chief cause of this situation 
is the low level of business in the United States which is 
Sweden’s chief customer for pulp and paper. Fortunately, 
the building industry is still active in Sweden, and the 
demand for iron and steel for home consumption is in 
general satisfactory. 

Foreign trade has so far been fairly well maintained, 
although in April imports were for the first time for a long 
period lower in value than in the corresponding month a 





year ago. Foreign trade figures were as follows :— 
(In million kronor) 
1937 1938 
January-April 
SND ixbbshubibucestiudesdeccsneascsen’ 635-0 040°4 
ae 500-3 569-6 
nn ENE 5. oc asabcostacee 134-7 76-8 


Trade with Great Britain during the first three months of 
the current year was vahied as follows :— 


(In million kronor) 





1937 1938 

January-March 
Exports to United Kingdom ...... 76°8 104-3 
Imports from United Kingdom... 75-0 86-5 
SE INES, cesesennséveesness 1-8 17-8 


Prices Unchanged 


Wholesale prices remained stationary in April and the 
general index of wholesale prices stands unchanged at 131, 
and the index of prices of consumption goods remains at 
105-8. The supply of money is still abundant, though 
aggregate deposits of the joint-stock banks fell during the 
month by kr. 23 millions to kr. 4,050 millions. A Norwegian 
State-guaranteed 3} per cent. loan of a nominal value of 
kr. 14 millions was issued in Stockholm at 99} and was 
immediately fully subscribed. Following new gold purchases 
by the Bank of Sweden, the aggregate foreign currency 
reserves of the Bank of Sweden and the joint-stock banks 
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fell during the month from kr. 846 millions to kr. 827 millions. 

Quotations on the Swedish Stock Exchange recovered 
somewhat in April and the general index of stock exchange 
prices stood at 158-6 at the end of April, against 157-1 
at the end of March. The shares of the Swedish Match 
Company, withdrawn from the official list in 1932, were 
reintroduced in April. 





Spain 


Regulation of the Wool Trade 


BARCELONA, June 10.—-~The Government have set up a 
committee to buy raw wool. The intention is to bring down 
wool prices by eliminating the competition of buyers. All 
wool produced in the country will be bought up by special 
inspectors, and put at the disposal of industry. The new com- 
mittee will also take over authorised imports, and before 
being distributed to spinners, both home and foreign wool 
will be examined by the War Ministry for the selection of 
lots for the manufacture of yarns suitable for the weaving of 
military garments. 

This measure is an important step in the Government’s 
programme to prevent undue increases in the prices of manu- 
factured goods. The owners of several large department 
stores in Barcelona, Madrid and Valencia as well as the 
owners of chains of shoe shops have had to pay fives up to 
half a million pesetas for infringing the price regulations. 

In view of the constant enquiries which are now being 
made by employers who have insurance policies with com- 
panies domiciled in rebel Spain, the Government has -issued 
a decree whereby such companies are obliged, if they wish 
to continue doing business in loyal Spain, to deposit a 
specified sum as a guarantee in a bank situated in Republican 
territory. If they fail to do so within thirty days, they will 
not be permitted to issue anv new policies, and policy holders 
will be entitled to cancel their insurances. Many policy 
holders have been unable to pay their premiums owing to the 
impossibility of obtaining valid receipts 


Reform of the Tobacco Monopoly 


One of the first articles which became scarce after the 
beginning of the Civil War was tobacco. One of the principal 
reasons for the shortage was the prohibition of tobacco grow- 
ing in peninsular Spain, which forms part of the agreement 
between the Spanish Government and the Spanish Licensed 
Tobacco Company, originally concluded more than fifty 
years ago. When the rebellion broke out, most of the leading 
officials of the tobacco company sided with the rebels or left 
their posts, and the Government had to run the business 
as best they could. 

This provisional state of affairs is now coming to an end. 
The Government have given notice that, according to a 
specific provision in the agreement with the company they 
declare the agreement void. A settlement with the company 
will be made by a committee, presided over by a chairman 
named by the Minister of Economics and Finance, and made 
up of three Government delegates and a further three pro- 
posed by a group of shareholders whose shares amount to 
more than 50 per cent. of the total capital. If the share- 
holders’ representatives are not chosen within a given time, 
a minority of the shareholders may appoint two representa- 
tives. The latter course is most likely, since the great majority 
of the company’s shares are in rebel hands, and the famous 
Juan March, General Franco’s financier and _ erstwhile 
tobacco smuggler, is probably himself in possession of more 
than 50 per cent. of the shares. The maximum amount the 
State will pay to the company in final settlement will in no 
case exceed the latter’s disbursed capital. 

A new concern called “ Monopolio de Tabacos y 
Fésforos” has been set up to regulate the production, im- 
portation, manufacture and distribution of tobacco, matches, 
and lighters. The State has advanced one hundred million 
pesetas for the running of this business, and the Government 
is authorised to advance further sums if necessary. Existing 
plants may not be shut down or new ones opened without 
the consent of the Government, and the Government will 
fix the prices to be paid for their crops to the growers of 
domestic tobacco, since the production of raw tobacco in 
Spain is to be encouraged. The total planted area must be 
increased each year by at least 1,000 hectares (2,470 acres). 
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Japan 


War Economy 


Toxyo, May 28.——Japan has become increasingly conscious 
that what it faces in China is not a brief “ incident” but a 
protracted war. The country has been advancing step by 
step towards a fully fledged war economy. Practically all 
the familiar features of the economic life of a nation at war 
(or of a modern style dictatorship in time of peace) are to 
be found in Japan to-day. 

State control over foreign trade and all transactions involv- 
ing transfers of currency has been in force since the early 
phase of hostilities, and has been enforced with increasing 
rigour. The State also directs new investment of capital into 
what are regarded as desirable channels, since any fresh in- 
vestment above a small amount must receive the Govern- 
ment’s sanction. 

Rationing is being applied to wider and wider categories 
of articles. As yet there is no visible shortage of food; there 
are no queues for rice, fish, soya beans and other standard 
items in the Japanese diet. But the pronounced deficiency in 
the supply of many essential metals and raw materials has 
led to familiar consequences: soaring prices, anti-profiteering 
ordinances, attempts to establish fixed maximum prices and 
to allot supplies in stipulated quantities. There is an inten- 
sive search for substitutes for imported raw materials. 

‘The present war, limited as its scope has been, has brought 
out in clear relief the strength and weakness of Japan’s 
economic position. Its strength lies in the fact that the 
Island Empire is virtually self-sufficient in food supply—so 
long as its connections with Formosa and with the mainland 
of Asia are maintained. On balance, Japan is a very small 
importer of foodstuffs; and most of its food imports are not 
used by the majority of the people. 

It may be that the second year of the war will reveal 
some decline in agricultural productivity, as a result of the 
mobilisation of hundreds of thousands of peasants and the 
taking of considerable numbers of horses for military service. 
But, as yet, the only sign of difficulty in this field is a 
moderate rise in the prices of a few foodstuffs; and this is 
largely counterbalanced by the more abundant employment 
and higher wages in the munitions industries. 


Shortage of Raw Materials 


Japan's self-sufficiency in food does not, however, extend 
to raw materials. It is here that the pinch is being felt. Pure 
cotton and wool fabrics have become a thing of the past; 
mixture of staple fibre with cotton and woollen goods is 
compulsory, unless the goods are destined for export. So 
great is the shortage of lead, tin, rubber, mercury and lacquer 
that these articles are selling at three or four times the cost 
of importation. 

The use of iron and steel is largely limited to military 
purposes; the construction of new buildings in which steel is 
needed has been suspended. The use of iron in some forty 
articles of daily use, such as fences, ashtrays and pillars, has 
been forbidden. Indeed, the shortage of metals and the high 
prices which they command have led to many thefts of metal 
fixtures in railway trains, of iron fences, manhole covers and 
other bits of unguarded metal. Copper has practically 
vanished from commercial use. 

Petrol, of which Japan produces less than one-tenth of the 
amount required for peace-time consumption, is becoming 
an object of the most stringent economy. Gasoline is so 
rigidly rationed that owners of private automobiles are often 
able to make little use of them, and the fares of Tokyo’s 
proverbially cheap taxicabs have been sharply raised. Com- 
pulsory dilution of gasoline with alcohol is planned together 
with the introduction of charcoal-burning vehicles. 

At the same time, the Empire is being scoured for mineral 
resources. Under the stimulus of several increases in the 
price of gold, old forgotten veins of the yellow metal are 
being opened and reworked. Gold output, which has been 
variously estimated at 140 million and 192 million yen last 
year (figures of gold production, along with a number of 
other economic statistics, were withheld from publication 
soon after the outbreak of the war last summer) is expected 
to reach 240 million yen in the present year. Iron and steel 
production in Manchukuo and iron mining in Korea are 
being pushed forward. 

There have been no economic sanctions against Japan, so 
that the shortage of raw materials is merely a reflection of 
certain weaknesses in the Japanese economic position: the 


lack of many essential metals and materials and the limited 
gold reserve. These considerations make it necessary to re- 
strict imports (apart from war supplies and raw materials 
destined to serve the export trades) to the barest minimum. 


Limiting Imports 


Japan’s aim is to limit imports to a figure which can be 
balanced by exports plus newly-mined gold. And the figures 
for the first four months of 1938 show a much improved 
balance of trade. Exports declined from 1,011 million yen 
in the first four months of 1937 to 837 million yen. Imports 
were cut down from 1,407 million yen in the first four 
months of 1937, when imports were abnormally heavy owing 
to fears of restriction and of inflationary advances in prices, 
to 950 million yen. It is an open question, however, whether 
these figures are really as favourable, from the national 
economic standpoint, as they seem, because the reduction 
of imports was largely achieved at the expense of cotton and 
wool; and this may have an unfavourable influence on the 
future trend of exports. 

While war industries are booming there has been a slowing 
up in many branches of peace-time production, accompanied 
by a deterioration in quality, because of the use of inferior 
substitutes. The financial authorities are aware of the danger 
that a runaway price rise may occur as a result of the com- 
bination of such factors as huge new bond flotations (the 
loans totalling 4,450 million yen, which must be floated to 
cover the special war Budget of 4,850 million yen, alone 
represent more than double the normal income from taxa- 
tion); diminishing supplies of goods; and relatively high 
war-time wages. They are endeavouring to counteract this 
possibility by enforcing a huge programme of popular saving, 
which is supposed to realise 8,000 million yen. 

As yet, there has been less disturbance of the normal 
economic pattern of life in Japan and of the living habits of 
the people than the Soviet Union and Germany have imposed 
during their drives for high-speed industrialisation and mili- 
tarisation. It is not realistic to foresee any imminent financial 
or economic breakdown. At the same time, the acute raw 
material difficulties which have already appeared must raise 
doubts about Japan’s economic capacity to sustain a pro- 
longed war with a more formidable adversary than China. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Long-Term Budget Problem 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—More good than harm is done by meeting troubles 
hali-way and the authors of “ The Long-Term Budget Prob- 
lem” (The Economist, June 11th) are to be congratulated 
on their treatise on a very difficult subject. But I think that 
Certain points require further investigation and that a wider 
discussion is necessary. 

1. Dangers of a “ Managed” Economy.—The growing tend- 
ency to tamper with natural forces has its dangers, and this must 
not be overlooked when considering “‘ ways of escape ” from “‘ The 
Long-Term Budget Problem.” 

The experimental stages of acquiring a new monetary technique 
are generally accompanied by unforeseen difficulties. Certain 
economic theories which have previously stood the test of time are 
now meeting heavy weather in a sea of cross-currents caused by 
manipulation and evolution. Thus it is more than ever necessary 
to move carefully when considering the adoption of new financial 
measures in order to make sure that secondary influences will not 
upset original theories. 

2. A Budget “ Equalisation Fund.”—The authors’ suggestion 
of accumulating reserves in good years is interesting, but I con- 
firm their fears of political difficulties, and I agree that the capital 
markets would be disturbed both during the accumulation and the 
liquidation of those reserves. Nevertheless, provided that the 
authorities can continue to keep control of the monetary position, 
the financial difficulties might not be insurmountable. 

3. Re-armament and Its Effect on Trade.—The authors are 
concerned about the trade slump which they assume must come 
when re-armament ceases. But is their assumption justified? First, 
if it were true that re-armament expenditure were such an impor- 
tant influence on trade, then surely the present recession in trade 
would have been more easily arrested. Secondly, the productive 
capacity of the constructional industries is limited, and, although 
re-armament increases demand, it causes, in some part, temporary 
diversion of normal trade. And if this diverted production were 
ultimately regained, it would offset at least part of the diminution 
in armament orders. Thirdly, it can be assumed that re-armament 
will cease only when there is political appeasement and the fear 
of war subsides. Then the restrictions on international trading 
could, and should, be relaxed, and a revival in export trade should 
help to absorb abnormal production created by re-armament. It is 
true that there may be a time lag between the cessation of re- 
armament expenditure and recovery in international prosperity, 
but the Government could help to reduce the time lag by allowing 
orders to diminish gradually, by giving as long a warning as 
possible, and by encouraging and helping those industries to regain 
the trade displaced by Government work and to discover new 
markets at home and especially abroad. 

This presupposes political appeasement, but if there is none and 
our economic system is to perish at the hands of totalitarianism, 
then it is useless to attempt an economic survey of the future. 

4. Is Cheap Money a Mixed Blessing ?—The authors suggest 
that lower rates of interest for long-term capital might be a 
remedy. In order to establish lower rates it is necessary, they say, 
to instil into the minds of investors and stockbrokers that interest 
rates are destined to become lower in the future. What arguments 
do the authors suggest that stockbrokers should use to persuade 
their clients that War Loan will rise, say, to 140? The investing 
public requires more than being told that War Loan will rise to 
140 in order to yield 24 per cent. These investors will ask: “ Do 
you really mean that, because the Government are borrowing 
more and more money and using it for unproductive purposes, 
they can go on borrowing cheaper and cheaper? ” Perhaps one 
could point out that interest rates have fallen in recent years, 
despite an increase in the National Debt. 

But will history repeat itself, even under the conditions of 
“ managed ” money? First, it is easier to reduce long-term interest 
rates from 44 per cent. to 34 per cent. than from 3% per cent. to 
24 per cent. Secondly, the very cause of re-armament expenditure 
—political unrest and the fear of war—has driven the investor 
to seek refuge in gilt-edged securities, and this has played no small 
part in the maintenance of low interest rates. When re-armament 
ceases, the tendency may be for “ funk money” to emerge from 
its gilt-edged hiding-place and militate against the fall in long- 
term interest rates desired by the authors. Thirdly, is the reduction 
in interest rates by manipulation in the general interests of the 
State and the community? Naturally, the Government and others 
could borrow more cheaply, but can one place much faith in the 
authors’ hopes that there would be no reduction in savings and 
the price level would rise if interest rates were forced to lower 
levels? If investors could be persuaded to accept lower rates of 
interest, they would receive less income in future, and the cumu- 
lative effect might, on the contrary, retard the natural growth of 
savings. Furthetmore, if the rate of interest is forced below an 
economic level, the investor will seek more remuncrative channels 
for investment, and may even export his capital abroad; at present 


unsettled conditions abroad deter him and encourage the foreigner 
to invest his money in this country. 

These factors have also assisted the Government in maintaining 
their policy of cheap money. But if we arrive at that stage of 
political appeasement that the authors envisage, which would 
allow for a cessation of armament expenditure, the present tide 
of investment into gilt-edged securities may well turn, and the less 
attractive interest rates are at that time the quicker it will turn. 
Moreover, the authors’ assumption that lower rates of interest 
promote rising prices is not borne out by recent events. Although 
long-term interest rates have been inclined to fall during the last 
nine months, commodity prices have slumped, and from the end 
of 1936 until the middle of 1937, when rates were rising, com- 
modity prices rose abruptly. And this is just as well, for how can 
the investor live, much less save, if the cost of living and taxation 
are rising whilst rdtes of interest are falling? 

A cheap money policy has still to prove itself other than a 
mixed blessing, and to pursue it to a greater degree does not seem 
to be justified, and may eyen prove dangerous. There is already 
some evidence that investors are attempting to maintain their 
standard of living either by speculation or by exchanging gilt- 
edged securities for inferior securities giving a higher rate of 
interest. So far this tendency has reached only small proportions, 
but would be accentuated if long-term interest rates were reduced 
still further. 

5. “ Ways of Escape.”—At this stage I will do no more than 
put forward a few questions for further discussion and investiga- 
tion in order to carry on the enquiry which the authors have 
begun. 

(a) How great an influence has re-armament expenditure on 

present trade? 

(6) What remedies can be suggested for taking up the slack 

when re-armament expenditure ceases? 

(c) Would lower long-term interest rates be beneficial or 

harmful? 

(d) Could further currency devaluation be repeated, and, if 

so, would it be a way of escape? To what extent does 
currency devaluation (1) raise commodity prices, (2) 
lessen the burden of debts? 

(e) Could the Government econamise, not merely in the 
defence departments, but over the whole of civil 
expenditure ? 

What other “ ways of escape’ are there which have not 
yet been suggested? 

The authors do not consider that (d) can be repeated, but this 
is arguable. The partial failure of currency devaluation in France, 
America and Great Britain may have been due to special in- 
fluences which have neutralised the normal results of currency 
devaluation. Therefore the argument against currency devaluation 
is still inconclusive. I am not suggesting that it should be 
attempted at this stage, but I do not think that currency devalua- 
tion should be left out of a general discussion dealing with possible 
“ways of escape.” 

Question (e) is based on the authors’ suggestion (a) on page 
$97 of The Economist. Unfortunately, it is a hundred times more 
difficult to carry out economies in a Government Department than 
in a public or a private company. One has to contend with lack 
of competition, overlapping of departments, an enormous organisa- 
tion, political influences, and the principle of the “ old school 
tie.” But if these could be overcome the saving might be enormous. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


NICHOLAS ARGENTI. 
London, E.C.2. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Free Travel for All.—-Everyone should have free travel- 
ling facilities on one day of the week, and the cost provided 
out of taxation on the larger incomes. In this way, the un- 
employed, the poorly paid, and their dependants would be 
able to enjoy the benefits of our countryside and to take part 
in many activities now denied them.—W. S. Brigden. 


Holland’s State Debt.—In your issue of May 28th the 
increase in Holland’s State debt in 1937 from 3,545 million 
florins to 4,058 million florins is mentioned. In 1937 the 
entire outstanding debt of our railway companies (guaranteed 
by the State) was converted into 3 per cent. fifty-vear State 
bonds, which increased the debt by 429,543,700 florins. This 
sum should be deducted from the above-mentioned 4,058 
millions. Without this deduction a wrong impression of the 
increase in debt in 1937 is given.—¥. van Galen, Amsterdam. 
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Books and Publications 


Czechs and Germans 


Tue publication of Miss Wiskemann’s careful study* of one 
of the chief vexatious problems in Europe to-day comes most 
aptly upon its hour. Few people to-day know the why and 
wherefore of the current clash between Czechs and Germans 
within Czechoslovakia; fewer know the vicissitudes through 
which the historic provinces of the Bohemian crown have 
lived their millennium of existence; fewer still know the 
reasons why the Teutons settled there, when, how, and in 
what numbers. That the struggle between Teuton and Slav 
has always been acute within the confines of the natural 
fastness of Bohemia many people have learned. But they do 
not, perhaps, realise the role of that racial, social and re- 
ligious conflict in the drama of European history entire. 
Nor are they adequately equipped to distinguish between 
the different kinds of Germans (Austrians, Germans proper, 
Baltic and Teutonic knights) and of Slavs (Poles, Czechs, 
Ruthenians, Slovaks), as well as Magyars and other non-Slav, 
non-German peoples who played notable parts in the estab- 
lishment, breakdown, and reconstruction of the crownlands 
of Bohemia. 

Miss Wiskemann’s outstanding merits are impartiality and 
discrimination. In the first eighteen pages she gives a sum- 
mary of Czech and Slovak history from the earliest times 
which is a model of clear succinctness. The influences on the 
Czechoslovak peoples of the great religious schisms, of 
economic evolution and Teutonic commercial penetration in 
what is now Czechoslovakia, and of that nascent feeling of 
nationalism which sprang fully armed from the clear head 
of eighteenth-century Europe “ about the year 1800” (as she 
does well to remind us), are carefully described and assessed. 
The first eight chapters take the reader in seventy-eight pages 
to the Peace Conference of 1919. Of these, the best are those 
which cover the fascinating and decisive history of Czechs 

nd Slovaks under the Habsburgs. It is here that we first 
discern that great gulf fixed—despite recent historic events— 
between the Germans of the German States, later Germany 
proper, and those of Habsburg Austria. The Viennese 
authorities seem liberal indeed in their treatment of Czechs 
(though that could not be said of the treatment of the Slovaks 
by Vienna and Budapest) compared with the aims and pre- 
tensions sponsored by the Pan-German movement from 
which National Socialism drew its inspiration. In our day, 
now that Austria has been swallowed by Pan-Germany, this 
difference wears a menacing aspect for Czech and Slovak 
alike; yet it is to Miss Wiskemann’s credit that she duly 
appraises, on many occasions, the Austrian element in the 
Germans of Czechoslovakia. She might, perhaps, have given 
her readers more of her own opinions on the possibilities of 
closer political and economic collaboration after 1919 between 
those two erstwhile industrial regions of pre-war Austria- 
Hungary: post-war Austria and Czechoslovakia. For her 
chapter on “ The Economic Aspect” sticks perhaps unduly 
close to the Czechoslovak aspect of her book and its title. 
It is, none the less, the best essay on the economic back- 
ground of the main problem which we have yet seen. More- 
over, Miss Wiskemann f.as notably succeeded in elucidating 
the highly complex agrarian problem. 

The author fairly examines the errors and shortsightedness 
of Czech administration, in the first flush of unleashed 
nationalistic fervour after 1920. Another good section is that 
in which the transfiguration of the non-co-operative Germans 
in Czechoslovakia into irredentist National Socialists is 
described. It is not generally realised how rapid and exten- 
Sive has been this change; and Miss Wiskemann cautiously 
but clearly, indicates her belief in the efficacy of ultramontane 
propaganda and organisation in achieving it. 

Those who expect her book to be more than a study, to 
Proceed from diagnosis to prognosis, will be disappointed. 


* © Czechs and Germans.” By Elizabeth Wiskemann. Oxford 
University Press. 283 pages. 12s. 6d. net, 





Her conclusion—“ whatever the Government (of Czecho- 
Slovakia), friction there will be, so long as a racialistic 
nationalism is regarded as an absolute standard of good ’”"— 
does not, however, prevent her from examining alternative 
proposals to solve the Czech-German problem: e.g. “ can- 
tonisation,” “ federalism,” “ autonomy,” “ parallel admini- 
Stration,” and the like. In all of these she lays bare one 
underlying puzzle: Where, and how, do you draw the 
administrative bounds? Her figures of racial distribution in 
certain towns and districts are most valuable; and she in- 
cludes excellent maps and sources of information. 


Shorter Notice 


** How the City Works.’’ By Oscar R. Hobson. 
Chronicle’’ Publications. 149 Pages. 2s. 6d. 


To provide an accurate but popular account of the mani- 
fold markets which together make up “the City” is no 
simple task, but Mr Hobson has succeeded where others 
have failed. The ordinary layman demands a simple account 
of an organisation which is loosely knit, founded largely on 
custom, and so beset with technical detail that it is a life- 
time’s wozk to obtain a full understanding of any part of it. 
The City is often regarded with suspicion on this very 
account, for it has lacked the opportunity, enjoyed by some 
institutions, to “ project” itself before the general public. 
Mr Hobson shows how all the markets are closely connected, 
physically and economically, with the banking system, and 
provides a clear exposition of our monetary mechanism. 
From finance to the exchanges, and thence to the Stock Ex- 
change and the commodity markets, Mr Hobson guides 
the novice with the practised eye of the expert. The book 
deserves a considerable success. 


** News 


Science and 


Social Welfare 


in the 


Age of Newton 
By G.N. CLARK  6/- net 


“. . . A suggestive contribution to the obscure subject 
of the interrelation of scientific and economic progress, 
and throws much light on the intellectual activity of 
the last half of the seventeenth century and its bearings on 
technological improvement .. . ’’—Manchester Guardian 


Burial Reform 


and 


Funeral Costs 


By Sir ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. and 
Professor HERMANN LEVY 12/6 net 


*, .. Sir Arnold Wilson and Professor Levy have 
done a great public service .. . °’—Spectator 


“,.. A remarkable book . . . ’’—Daily Herald 


**, . » The case built up well deserves Government 
attention . . « ’’—Manchester Guardian 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


An Investment Horoscope—IlI 
Who’ll Buy Equities ? 


HIS week has seen an interruption rather than a break 
in a movement which has reduced British equity 


share values by 25 to 35 per cent. in the last eighteen seen. 


months. A week ago, we suggested (page 664) that, putting 


war risks aside, the imme- 
diate outlook for equity 
shares depended on whether 
the present trade setback 
were a major or a minor one. 
On this point, the current 
issue of our Monthly Trade 
Supplement (published with 
this number of The Econo- 
mist) suggests a number of 
indirect but not unhelpful in- 
ferences. Clearly, Great 
Britain is taking delivery of 
the industrial recession whose 
arrival Stock Exchange 
prices have been discounting 
so assiduously. Our business 
activity index has fallen 9 per 
cent. since last September, 
though it is still above the 
highest point of 1929. De- 
terioration has been most 
noteworthy in the textile 
trades. Though re-armament 
orders, so far, have not en- 
tirely staved off recession, 
the steel and engineering 


trades are still relatively busy. Internationally, the setback 
has been most marked in the United States and in coun- 
tries with important textile industries and/or a consider- 
able export trade. Finally, it would seem that the full 
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repercussions of the steep decline in world commodity 
prices during the last twelve months have not yet been 


Translated into investment terms, these conclusions do 


not rule out the possibility 
that the present business re- 
cession, though it has still 
some way to go, may be less 
severe than its predecessor. 
Contemporary share values 
obviously discount a more 
considerable setback than 
has, as yet, been experienced. 
Unfortunately, however, it 
must be admitied that the 
same facts are capable of a 
less consolatory interpreta- 
tion. This absence of finality, 
indeed, explains the market's 
undecided and trendless state 
in many recent weeks. ‘But 
coming months will at least 
decide the question, one way 
or the other, and in that con- 
nection (again excluding the 
possibility of war) two 
most useful pointers for the 
investor will be, first, events 
in the United States of 
America, and, secondly, the 
course of world prices. 


Since self-respecting prophecy, at the moment, can 
hardly go further, it may be more profitable to ask what is 
likely to happen to equities, not in the next year or even 
the next five years, but in the next few decades. Even a 
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generation is not too large a time-unit for a really well- 
considered investment policy; for the essentially continuous 
and dynamic nature of equity share investment governs 
both its technique and its objectives. The violent ups and 
downs which have been characteristic of ordinary share 
values, particularly since the war, suggest an exceedingly 
promising field for research into the possibilities of market 
operation “within the cycle,’ based on purchases on a 
rising curve of prices and sales, followed by complete ab- 
stention from the equity market, in the declining phase. As 
yet, however, that is a policy chiefly for investors who are 
exceptionally well informed, agile and lucky. For most 
people, cyclical fluctuations are still trials and tribula- 
tions which must be endured because they cannot be cured 
—a species of light affliction which should eventually 
bring the prize of long-term capital appreciation. 
Regarded from this angle, the smail chart given on 
the opposite page may bring more comfort than reams of 
prophecy. On it we have plotted: (1) annual average 
figures, for the last thirty years, of ordinary share prices, 
according to the London and Cambridge index; (2) a ten- 
year moving average of these annual observations; and (3) 
a dotted trend line, which, for the thirty years, is in fact 
a straight line. 

Within this chart, in brief compass, is an epitome of 
all the arguments for long-term ownership of equity 
shares. During the last thirty years, despite the Great War 
and its legacy of economic difficulties and crises, ordinary 
share values have appreciated on the average by no less 
than 34 per cent. per annum. At the moment, prices are 
below, rather than above, the trend line. Is the trend 
itself likely to continue? Can one take a ruler and pro- 
ject the straight line, on our chart, to 1948, or 1958, or 
later ? 

Before an answer is attempted, something may be learned 
by a glance still further back into the past. {hanks to the 
scientific labours of the compilers of the London and Cam- 
bridge index, we have been able to chart, in a diagram 
at the foot of the opposite page, the course of representa- 
tive British equity share prices since 1867. To this we have 
added an index of commodity prices for the whole of the 
nineteenth century. Examination of the figures confirms the 
view, expressed in an earlier article, that fluctuations in 
share values have been far more violent after than before 
the war. From 1867 to 1914, market cycles tended to 
run in series of three, a relatively large upward and down- 
ward movement being succeeded, more or less regularly, 
by two smaller ones. During that period, the trend of 
equities was steadily rising, but with a much slighter 
gradient than in post-war years, the average annual rate 
of increase over the whole period of nearly half a century 
being approximately 1 per cent. 

Now, the growth of the national income is the really 
fundamental factor in long-term equity prices, and in 
the half-century before the war, the rise in general pros- 
perity was exceptionally rapid. But the trend of commodity 
prices was, on the whole, adverse. Average prices had been 
halved in the first fifty years of the nineteenth century. 
Although new gold discoveries caused some appreciation in 
prices during the ’fifties and ’sixties, the downward trend 
was resumed in the early ’seventies and was only partially 
offset by a new rise after the establishment of the Transvaal 
gold-mining industry. In the pre-war period shown on our 
chart, increasing population and prosperity were pushing 
equity share values one way, while commodity prices were 
pulling, albeit with unequal force, in the opposite direc- 
tion. There was, in fact (as the chart shows) a significant 
degree of correspondence in the timing of changes in com- 
modity prices and shares prices during the whole of the 
period before the war. 


What, then, of the future? Investors may assume, as an 
initial premise, that the population of Great Britain and 
other western countries will shortly cease to expand and, 
almost certainly, will begin to decline. Obviously the shares 
of companies engaged in industries whose past advance has 
owed more to the increasing numbers than to the rising 
standard of living of the population, will hold out 
diminished attraction in future. But the progress of 
new invention and other factors may well be powerful 
enough to prevent a corresponding decline in national pros- 
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perity as a whole, and even to produce a further long- 
term rise in national income. 

If that be so, then, from the investor’s viewpoint, much 
may depend on whether the “ pull” of commodity prices 
is with or against the trend of share values. Perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of the last three decades has been 
the lack of success of all measures which might have been 
expected to produce a permanent rise in prices. The war 
and its aftermath carried prices, in 1920, to approximately 
three times their pre-war level. Yet by 1931-32 the index 
was actually lower than in 1914. Since 1931 the majority 
of the world’s currencies have been devalued, and the 
monetary value of the world’s gold reserves has been 
doubled. Yet prices after a moderate recovery are falling 
again. 

It may be, however, that an attitude of fatalism, how- 
ever natural, is dangerously inappropriate in this context. 
There have been many upward adjustments in the currency 
price of gold in the last six hundred years, and each has 
been the precursor of a period of rising prices. If the world 
were to apply the credit-creating technique learned in 
the last century to the gold reserves available to- day, not 
even the restraints of autarky on international trade (whose 
growth made so large a contribution to increased wealth in 
the last century) might be powerful enough to offset the 
impetus toward higher prices, particularly if it were rein- 
forced by a regime of Budgetary disequilibrium and in- 
flated State expenditure. In that event, commodity prices 
would be a stimulus to, rather than a brake on, rising equity 
share values. 

The conclusion of the whole matter may be that, even if 
the long-term trend of share prices fails to maintain indefi- 
nitely the exceptionally rapid upward course of the last 
thirty years, its general direction is still likely to be favour- 
able. The ordinary share has a substantial claim on the 
attention of serious investors. 
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The World’s Platinum 


URING the last fifteen years, the supply of platinum 

has undergone a fundamental change, with con- 
sequent reactions on the price and demand for the metal. 
This transformation is one of the most interesting examples 
of the breakdown of a commercial market and of its sub- 
sequent reconstruction on a different basis. 

Before the Great War, Russia supplied 90 per cent. of 
the world’s output of platinum and the bulk of the re- 
mainder came from Colombia. Until the middle of the last 
decade, these two countries remained the most important 
producers, though the Russian output fell heavily after the 
Revolution. At the beginning of 1924, platinum was being 
sold at £29 per troy ounce, and was about six times as 
expensive as gold. At this price, the demand for the metal 
for industrial purposes was still barely greater than before 
the war, and the jewellery trade was responsible for more 
than half of the total demand, which was estimated at 
200,000 to 225,000 ounces per annum. 

The beginning of the transformation in the industry was 
caused by the rapid development after 1924 of the newly 
discovered deposits in the Transvaal, whose output in 1930 
exceeded 





although this price is less than a quarter of that of 1924, 
It is this tremendous fall in the cost of production and 
the consequent fall in price which have encouraged the use 
of platinum for entirely new purposes during the last ten 
years. The development has been hastened by the policy of 
the International Nickel Company, who have carried out 
research on the possibilities of platinum as an industrial 
metal. Its high melting point and specific gravity, its free- 
dom from oxidation at high temperatures, and its compara- 
tive immunity from acid are all properties whose industrial 
value has not hitherto been adequately appreciated. In 
recent years, the electrical industry has greatly increased 
its purchases of platinum for such purposes as contact 
points, power switches, thermostats, resisters for high tem- 
peratures, electric control apparatus, clocks, etc., and the 
chemical industries have found it useful for laboratory 
equipment, for anodes, and as a catalyst in the production 
of sulphuric, acetic and nitric acids. Rayon firms now use 
platinum for spinnerets, glass manufacturers use it as a dye, 
architects employ it as a plating material. The armament 
industries have developed a considerable demand for 
platinum 
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high level. For the past ten years uninterrupted experi- 
ments have been carried out on these problems, and a year 
ago it was reported that much progress had been made. 
Should the experiments be successful, South Africa 
might increase the output from her rich deposits to some- 
thing like 100,000 ounces a year. Even if this output 
were achieved, however, South Africa would still be 
overshadowed as a platinum producer by Canada, who 
has only lately developed her industry. The bulk of 
the Canadian output is a by-product from the nickel- 
copper ore of the Frood mine in Ontario, which was 
not extensively worked until the amalgamation of the old 
International Nickel Company with Mond Nickel at the 
end of 1928. From less than 17,000 ounces in 1925, 
Canadian production increased to 259,000 ounces in 1937, 
when she supplied considerably more than half of the out- 
put of the four countries included in the table. These 
countries produced more than 90 per cent. of the world’s 
total supply; the United States, though not a producer, 
refines considerable quantities of Colombian platinum ore 
and recovers a large amount of secondary platinum. 

From the beginning of the Canadian development, it was 
clear that the enormous increase in supplies could not be 
absorbed without a considerable fall in price. Such a fall 
might have been resisted by the older producers, but it was 
encouraged by the Canadian company, whose output is 
obtained as a by-product of other industries, and whose 
direct costs of producing platinum are therefore limited 
to the expenses of refining. At the present rate of output, 
these amount to 7s. or 8s. per troy ounce and are still 
well covered by the present price of £6 per ounce, 


: Total, 4 Countries 138,476 271,571 210,864 397,760 365,093 411,941 435,232 
nected with a ca a ls j 


a result of 
| these devel- 
opments, 
the world’s 
absorption 
of platinum 
increased 
from the low level of 75,000 ounces in 1932 to 200,000 
Ounces in 1934, and to approximately 450,000 ounces in 
1937, 






The United States Bureau of Mines publishes annual 
estimates of the American consumption of platinum and of 
its distribution among the different industries, which may 
be taken as representative of the world’s consumption. 
According to these figures, the jewellery trade remains the 
largest consumer of platinum, although its share of the 
total fell from 55 per cent. in 1928 to 37 per cent. in 1936. 
Owing to its much reduced price, platinum is becoming a 
popular jewellery metal which is replacing gold to an in- 
creasing extent. Dentistry is the second most important 
consumer and took 25 per cent. of the American deliveries 
in 1936, compared with 12 per cent. in 1928. The electrical 
and chemical industries accounted in 1936 for 14 per cent. 
and 13 per cent. respectively of the total consumption. 


The fall in platinum prices from 1924 to 1936 has there- 
fore been the sign of a healthy and expanding industry, 
though it has naturally brought considerable difficulties to 
the high cost producers. In the last few months, indeed, the 
fall has been accelerated by a decline in the demand for 
the metal for jewellery and ornamental purposes and by 
the cessation of the speculative buying which was very 
noticeable in the early part of last year. But the industrial 
demand has been stimulated by the expansion in arma- 
ments, and the fall in the price of platinum to a level in 
close proximity to that of gold opens the way to new 
industrial uses, which should ultimately restore a new 
equilibrium on the basis of the increased potential 
production. 
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Danish Agriculture 


O most urban-dwelling Britons, Denmark is probably 
T known only by its popular Royal House and as a 
source of Danish bacon and butter. Such a simplification 
in the economic sphere has perhaps more justification than 
most. Although the agricultural exhibition now being 
held in Copenhagen to celebrate the 150th anniversary 
of the liberation of the peasants reveals the variety of 
Danish agricultural products, bacon and butter have played 
a dominating part in Danish economic life since the war. 
Between 1927 and 1929 these two commodities provided 
60 per cent. of the total value of Denmark’s merchandise 
exports; there were more pigs and only slightly fewer 
cattle in the country than there were Danes. Now that 
official measures have been taken to encourage British 
farmers to keep more pigs and produce more milk, it may 
be interesting to give a brief account of how these activities 
have been organised in the country from which we have 
drawn most of our eee 5 — bacon and butter. 

The emancipation in 1788 of the Danish peasantry from 
a form of serfdom led to a progressive rise in the social 
position and educational level of the agricultural popula- 
tion. Under the legislation of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century, the enclosure of the village and waste 
lands created compact medium-sized farms, mostly ow ned 
by their occupiers. In 1934, only 2 per cent. of the total 
number of farms were more than 150 acres in size, and 
more than 90 per cent. were farmed by the owner. Nearly 
one-third of the population earned its living by agricul- 
ture, the great export trade of the country. 

The geographical situation of Denmark, close to the two 
great industrial populations of Germany and Britain, has 
stimulated a highly commercialised agriculture, which is 
the exact antithesis to the subsistence farming with which 
English people have usually associated a country of small 
occupying owners. Danish farmers have concentrated on 
those dairy products which give a rapid turnover on the 
capital invested—bacon, butter and eggs—and have thus 
been able to achieve a high income from a small area. 
Although Denmark is primarily a dairying country, a 
Danish landscape is largely composed of unfenced arable 
fields, with a small stretch of pasture on which in summer 
the cattle are tethered in neat lines. Cereals, roots and 
rotation grasses occupy four-fifths of the cultivated area, 
of which only one-sixth is under permanent grass. Except 
for a few large farms specialising in cereals, the bulk of 
the crops are fed direct to the livestock, with a supple- 
mentary ration of imported maize and concentrates. High 
yields of cereals and roots are maintained by the use of 
fertilisers and of manure from the dense animal popula- 
tion. The milk produced by the dairy herds supplies not 
only the raw material for the butter trade but also a 
cheap source of protein for pigs and calves, in the form 
of skimmed milk. 

The development of Danish agriculture in its present 
form is both the result and the cause of the co-operative 
movement, through which the produce of thousands of 
small farms has been collected, graded, processed and 
marketed. The co-operative bacon factory and the co- 
operative creamery, owned by their suppliers in the neigh- 
bourhood, are the focal points in the economic organisa- 
tion; the local units are combined into a national federa- 
tion, dealing with matters of common interest to agri- 
Through co-operative credit societies, the farmers 
have raised the capital to buy and equip their holdings; 
these societies have obtained their funds on terms almost 
as favourable as those secured by the Danish Government 
for its own loans, and have attracted the savings of the 
towns and a certain amount of foreign capital. 

The co-operative structure, built up in the years before 
the war, was greatly expanded in the decade before 1930, 
when agricultural production and exports were steadily 
increasing. Its value was decisively proved during the 
last depression, when the difficulties caused by the fall- 
ing prices, which beset farmers throughout the world, were 


cuiture. 


intensified for Danish farmers by the closure of their 
markets. The British bacon quota reduced Danish ex- 
ports of bacon by nearly two-thirds between 1932 and 
1936. British and German tariffs caused a steady fall in 
Danish exports of butter from 1931 to 1935, and the 
former level has not yet beer regained. Exports of eggs 
were unfavourably affected in 1933 and 1934, and though 
they increased again in 1936 and 1937, the prices have 
remained relatiy ‘ely low. Actually, the average gross re- 
ceipts of the Danish on in 1932-33 were “barely two- 
thirds of those in 1928-29, and in 1936-37, the last year 
for which accounts are aaa they were still only three- 
quarters of that level. The following table conveys a 
striking impression both of the expansion of Danish agri- 
culture since the war and of the impact of the recent de- 
pression on agricultural exports : — 


SoME DANISH AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


1909 1925 1929 1932 | 1937 
Persons engaged in agriculture 
and their dependants | | 
thousands 984* 1,078F 1,029} | 
Proportion of total popular j 
per cent 35°7* 33: OF 29 - Ot | 
No. of cattle § .. millions | 2:2 2:8 3-0 3-2 a 
No. of pigs § . maillions 1:5 2°5 36 4-9 | 
| 
Exports of bacon | | | 
000 metric tons | 97 | 192 249 | 390 182 
Exports of butter | 
000 metric tons | 88 | 123 159 188 155 
Proportion to U.K. per cent. | | 68 68 82 75 
Exports of eggs.. million score! 27 40 3 55 31 
Proportion to U.K. per cent. | | él 73 | 69 79 
. : . | 
Value of exports of bacon, but- 
_ter and eggs...million kroner 326 | 1,221 1,075 | 760 843 
Value of merchandise exports | 
million kroner 440 1,789 1,616 | 1,086 1,541 


* 1911. Includes fishing, T 1921. 


forestry and horticulture. 
§ Midsummer of each year. 


t 1930. 
Before 1932, three-quarters of all pigs raised in Den- 
mark were destined to be converted into bacon for British 
breakfast tables. The reduction in exports by more than 
one-half in four years involved, therefore, an abrupt and 
large reduction in the number of pigs to be reared. This re- 
duction was enforced by allotting to each farmer a number 
of cards, each of which entitled him to send to his factory, 
within a given time, one pig to be sold as bacon to 
England. Pigs delivered in excess of the number allotted 
obtained a much lower price. The cards were allotted 
on a basis of land value, the pre-1933 output of pigs 
and that of skimmed milk. Through this mechanism, 
evolved by the central Agricultural Council and en- 
forced by legislation, the number of pigs in Denmark 
fell from 4.9 millions in June, 1932, to 3.5 millions in 
July, 15 936. As the number of pigs in the United King- 
dom at the two dates was 3.2 millions and 3.8 millions, 
respectively, it will be seen that the increase in this country 
was smaller than the decrease in Denmark, though the 
latter is only one among a number of countries whose pig 
population has been affected by the British bacon quota. 
rane at the moment when the British pigs marketing 
eme broke down in January, 1937, because the price 
of red to the British farmers was insufficient to attract 
the requisite number of pigs, the Danish farmers were 
still making a very considerable profit on their sale of 
bacon to England. 

The efficiency of the Danish dairy industry is based 
On a peculiar balance of specialisation and diversification. 
The total production of a Danish dairy farm, with its 
high output of field crops, is more varied than that of 
an English dairy farm of similar size. Imported feeding 
stuffs, though still essential to Danish agriculture, are 
not as important as in England, and a high standard of 
cultivation keeps the land in good trim. But if the 
criterion of specialisation be the absence of a wide variety 
of saleable commodities, then the Danish dairy farmer 
is definitely a specialist, for he sells, broadly, only bacon 
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pigs, milk, eggs, and a few livestock. These conditions 
compare too favourably with those in England, where 
farmers still produce many pigs that can be sold either for 
pork or bacon and are ideal for either purpose. The 
Danish farmer raises his pigs for a definite purpose—to 
produce good bacon. As a result the technique of feeding 
and of processing the bacon pig has reached high levels 
of efficiency. Except for a small proposition sold direct for 
liquid consumption, milk is paid for on-the basis of its 
butter fat, and over 49 per cent. of the Danish dairy herds 
are officiatiy recorded. 

‘The reduction in pig herds caused by the British bacon 
quota has seriously modified the foundations of the 
intensive agriculture which the Danish farmers had estab- 
lished. Poultry are a partial substitute for pigs, and the 
greatly increased exports of eggs in recent years is a 
direct result of the enforced limitation of bacon production. 
There has also been a drive to increase the cereal and root 
crops so as to diminish the imports of feeding-stuffs. The 
fall in the value of Danish exports since the beginning of 
the depression necessitated a corresponding fall in the 
value of imports, and has thus emphasised the trend 
towards self-sufficiency. As exports of agricultural pro- 
ducts still provide one-half of all Danish exports, changes 
in their value or volume react directly on the whole national 
economy. 
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Danish agriculture has been forced, therefore, to turn 
from the highly commercialised markets towards 
a more self-contained system. Every effort, naturally, is 
being made to expand and improve the sale of Danish 
products in foreign countries. But the sharp specialisation 
of the nineteen-twenties has been proved impracticable, 
and the Danish farmers have been compelled to adjust 
their efforts accordingly. They have met the critical years 
of the depression and the still difficult years of recovery by 
improving their technical efficiency and by maintaining the 
reputation of their products. The co-operative movement 
has provided a central organ, which together with other 
agricultural interests, has represented the farming com- 
munity in discussions with the Danish or foreign Govern- 
ments, and has provided a system of self-government to 
carry out the control of production necessitated by the 
British bacon quota. In short, the protectionist policies 
of Britain and Germany have checked the further develop- 
ment of Danish agriculture along the lines laid down m 
the nineteenth century. But while its superstructure may 
be altered, its foundations remain as they were estab- 
lished one hundred and fifty years ago. Danish agriculture 
is still a democratic community of farmers, who own the 
land they work and freely associate with each other to 
promote their common interests. 


Finance and Banking 


End of the Dollar Scare.—This week the new dollar 
scare has reached its end. As the table in our note on 
the Bullion Market shows, dealings at the fixing have 
shrunk to more normal proportions, while the premium, 
which last week was 123d. per fine ounce, fell to 8d. on 
Tuesday and to Sd. on Thursday. On Tuesday, 
Mr Morgenthau roundly declared at Washington that 
there was no substance in the rumours that the dollar 
was about to be devalued. Everyone, of course, is free 
to place his own interpretation upon any denial, but there 
is little ground for believing that fresh devaluation was 
ever contemplated. In the world’s present frame of mind, 
however, the scare was, in a sense, merely the logical 
consequence of President Roosevelt’s reversion to 
reflation, backed by a vague fear that if American recovery 
fails to materialise by the autumn, the President may 
think it time to look round for fresh stimuli. But the 
Tripartite Agreement is still in being, and there would be 
an obvious objection to any policy likely to prejudice the 
already protracted Anglo-American trade negotiations. 
It is also significant that American wholesale prices have 
recently become somewhat firmer. A moderate recovery 
in prices would be the surest way of putting an end to 
any talk of fresh devaluation. Meanwhile, the authorities 
in London have successfully dealt with this latest scare, 
and, in the process, have made a considerable profit. 


* * * 


Negotiations with Germany .—The visit last month 
of British representatives to Berlin has been followed this 
week by the arrival of a German delegation in London, 
for the purpose of continuing the discussions over the 
Austrian debts. The default on June Ist, followed by 
Dr Funk’s remarks just over a week ago, created a bad 
impression in the City, which was undoubtedly ready to 
support the British Government in determined action. At 
the moment Germany may be prepared to suggest some 
compromise solution, but the need for a firm stand by the 
British Government remains essential. Incidentally, Dr 
Funk raised the question of the rates of interest upon both 
the Austrian and also the Dawes and Young loans. The 
latter rates are admittedly high on any absolute comparison 
with those of loans issued by governments with a good 
credit rating in the present period of low interest rates. 
But an essential ingredient in every interest rate is the 
“ risk element.” No debtor can have it both ways, and if 


doubts arise as to his ability or willingness to pay, then 
the rate of interest imposed upon him must remain high. 
This is an additional incentive to Germany to arrive at a 
settlement which precludes any risk of further default. Bui 
satisfaction of just claims must precede concessions. 


* * * 


German Clearing and Standstill Credits.—One 
aspect of the Anglo-German discussions on former Austrian 
debts which has hitherto received little public discussion, 
but has certainly not escaped the parties immediately in 
terested, is the possible reaction of a unilaterally imposed 
clearing on the Standstill credits. ‘Those credits and their 
service are at present in an altogether privileged category 
of German debts—certainly more privileged than the 
Dawes and Young loans. At no time has there been any 
suggestion of default on these credits from the German 
side. If a clearing were applied by this country it might be 
expected that their inviolability would disappear. The 
banking creditors w ould no doubt occupy a privileged posi- 
tion “ in the queue,” but at best this would compare unfav- 
ourably with their present status. Some such reasoning 
appears to have prompted certain banking creditors of Ger- 
many, during the past few days, to accelerate their sales of 
registered marks arising out of the repayment in marks of 
Standstill credits. These operations have been partly re- 
sponsible for the weakness of the registered mark, which 
has fallen to 56 per cent. discount—a record for all ume. 
Another contributory factor in the fall has been the slump 
in tourist travel to Germany and Austria since the 
Anschluss. Although travel marks are now available for 
tourist expenditure in former Austria as well as Germany 
it is clear that their total sales are to-day but a fraction 
of those of this time last year. 


* * * 


The decline in registered and travel marks has been 
accompanied by signs of weakness in other members of the 
prolific family of blocked marks. This has been particularly 
true of Auswander or “ Jew” marks, which have fallen to 
a low record of 90 per cent. discount as a direct result of 
the intensification of the anti-Jewish campaign in Germany. 
An edict accompanying this campaign rigorously limits 
the amount which can be liquidated by an individual 
through the market for Auswander marks. The exodus of 
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Jewish emigrants and their capital, consequently, has 
assumed a less official form, by way of a considerable 
smuggling of reichsmark notes out of Germany. A sub- 
stantial black market has developed in Amsterdam and is 
overflowing to London. The rates quoted have touched 
42 marks tothe £. To re-enter into circulation these notes 
must be smuggled back into Germany, and the peril of their 
journey determines their comparatively low exchange 
value. 


* * * 


N.D.C. and Insurance Cos.—The Committee stage 
of the Finance Bill has provided an opportunity this week 
for considering an undoubted grievance of insurance 
companies over their liability to National Defence 
Contribution. Tenacity in defending illogical and 
anomalous views is, unfortunately, the converse of the 
zeal in maintaining questions of high moral principle 
which is the hall-mark of the British public servant. The 
present law, under which all the investment income of 
insurance companies, like that of banks and building 
societies, is subject to N.D.C., appears to be based partly 
on the lumping together, under the single heading 
‘ assurance,” of a number of operations which in fact 
have little in common, and partly to a mistaken analogy 
with income-tax practice. The companies never had any 
quarrel with the Treasury’s insistence that they should 
pay N.D.C. on their life investments. The principal of 
life investments is held against claims for contracted 
amounts, which, sooner or later, must necessarily mature. 
The interest represents income out of which bonuses to 
policy holders and dividends to shareholders can be paid. 
And in any case, sums allocated as policy holders’ bonuses 
are outside the computation of profits for income tax 
under the Finance Act of 1923—and the mutual offices, 
whose profits belong wholly to policy holders, thus pay 
no N.D.C, 

* * * 


In motor car and marine and similar branches, however, 
the case is different. Premiums are fixed, after actuarial 
computation, in the expectation that only part of the risks 
underwritten will produce claims, and that the total 
premium income, broadly, will cover such claims as do 
mature with a margin of profit for the insurer. The fact 
that premium income is invested is merely incidental ; 
if it were buried in the ground it would equally serve its 
purpose, in theory, so long as it were available when 
required. The interest receiv ed on it is, in fact, investment 
income in the same sense as the interest received by an 
industrial company on its holding of War Loan, which is 
exempt from N.D.C. But if an industrial concern invests 
its eanceves in its own line of business, instead of in 
outside securities, the resulting income is, rightly, charge- 
able with that tax. And if the holding of ade quate reserves 
is an essential part of prudent underwriting—as it 
certainly is—then income from reserves invested “‘ in the 
business ’°—which, for insurers, necessarily means in 
securities generally—can equitably be charged with 
N.D.C. On what basis, then, ought these necessary 
reserves to be assessed? The practice of the insurance 
world is to reserve 40 per cent. of premium income to 
cover unexpired risk when accounts are made up and to 
make further reserves for claims outstanding but unpaid 
and, more broadly, for the general risk of catastrophe. 
We go to press before the Government’ s decision is known, 
but it would seem that an amendment under which 
essential reserves would amount, at most, to a year’s 
premium income would command considerable support. 


* * * 


Gold Options.—The recent expansion in the activity 
of the gold market was accompanied by a considerable 
increase both in forward operations in the metal and in 
option dealings in gold. The latter form of activity is 
by no means a new development, but in the recent gold 
scare it increased appreciably. Option business in gold is 
conducted by comparatively few firms and clearly appeals 
only to a speculative clientele. It was essentially a one- 
way business during the recent phase, when the prevailing 


view was that any change in the currency price of gold 
could only be upward. Consequently the demand from 
the public has recently been wholly for call options. 
Rates naturally tended to vary within fairly wide 
limits, but a quotation of 5d. per month over the spot 
price might be taken as representative of much of the 
business recently done. The firms handling it have, on 
the whole, adopted the practice of covering themselves to 
the full extent of the options they have sold. Thus, for 
a three-months call option for £100,000 of gold the price 
quoted might be Is. 3d. The seller would buy the whole 
of the amount “ spot ” and finance it for the period of the 
deal. The practice of the bullion market differs from 
option dealing in the Stock Exchange, where it is 
Customary to cover operations, by actual purchases or sales 
to the extent of only 50 per cent. The rates quoted for 
options in gold were appreciably dearer than those for 
forward deals. The normal rate recently quoted for 
forward sales of gold was 33d. per month over spot. 
This, on the basis of a spot price of 140s. per ounce, 
represented an annual! interest charge of 3 per cent. out of 
which the seller must finance the gold during the currency 
of the operation and pay the costs of handling and 
storage. It foliows that any operator who desired to back 
his view of a rise in the currency price of gold, and had 
both the standing and the resources to do so through the 
forward market, would have confined his operations to this 
sphere and avoided the more expensive option market. 


* * * 


Bank of British West Africa.—The latest accounts 
of this bank reveal several marked changes from the 
previous year’s figures. There is again a notable increase 
in deposits, but the bank has not been able to find employ- 
ment for all its resources. The result is that cash is twice 
as large as a year ago, and is now equal to over half the 
bank’s deposits. Conversely, there has been a heavy drop 
in advances, which is sufficient to explain the falling-off 
in net profits :— 

(Thousand £) 


March 31 

1936 1937 1,938 
RINE. «cecrheveu extiicor canes 7,373 8, 695 9,852 
RN a a Ba 1,739 2,325 5,866 
Investments...........ccccece 3 833 3,062 2,440 
Fremsury Bille «....ccceccecsa 100 80 170 
I HI oSiaivicccdeaadaace 614 533 363 
I oda ccisic kiccaanenis 2,559 4,348 2,540 
Net profit for year ......... 55 91 60 


The report of the directors provides a clue to the 
year’s movements. It ascribes the reduction in profits 
mainly to recent difficulties in connection with the 
marketing of the cocoa crop in the Gold Coast Colony 
and Ashanti. This obviously has affected the demand for 
credit from customers in those areas. It would be 
mistaken, however, to conclude that the bank is wholly 
dependent upon those particular areas; for it does an 
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important business in Morocco, Gambia, Sierra Leone 
and Nigeria. Thus its activities are fairly well spread, 
though they are confined to primary producing countries. 


* * * 


P. and O. Banking Corporation.—The accounts 
of the P. and O. Banking Corporation for the year to 
March 31 last show a further downward trend in profits, 
which, after the usual appropriations to contingency 
account and investment reserve, total £85,228 against 
£102,481 for the previous year. The dividend is reduced 
from 5 to 4 per cent. The corporation has no doubt 
suffered from the disturbed conditions in China and 
from the effect of lower commodity prices on economic 
conditions in India and the Federated Malay States. At 
last year’s meeting the chairman referred particularly to 
certain adverse influences, which must needs have 
continued during the latest financial year. The most 
important of these was the diminished profitability of 
exchange operations, owing to the increasing official 
control of the rupee exchange market. Narrower margins 
on exchange operations in India and China were cited 
by Mr Arthur Willis as a direct contributory cause of 
the falling off in profits. Eastern banks, he added, would 
have to rely in the future to an increasing extent on the 
financing of internal trade and local industries—a process 
which unquestionably has made further headway during 
the past twelve months. The balance sheet position again 
shows every sign of strength and liquidity. The main 
changes have been a switch from British and Foreign 
Government and municipal securities into Indian and 
Colonial Government stocks. Bullion in hand and in 
transit, which at the end of March, 1937, amounted to 
£495,341, had fallen a year later to £34,503. The figures 
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afford an interesting commentary on the reduced outfiow 
of gold from India. 
* * * 


Banca d'Italia Meeting.—There are some signi- 
ficant contradictions in the report of the Governor of 
the Banca d'Italia, presented at the last general meeting 
of shareholders. The report opens with a review of the 
setback in world economic conditions which occurred 
during the latter part of 1937. It goes on to express 
unexceptionable sentiments about the indispensability 
of better political conditions and greater stabilisation of 
currencies as conditions of any lasting improvement in 
economic affairs. Then, without a break, the report 
launches into a panegyric of Italy’s march towards 
economic autarky. From this point onwards the inter- 
national aspects are forgotten, except in so far as they 
provide a justification for ‘realising in the shortest 
possible time the highest degree of independence for 
the economic life of the country.” Import trade in partly 
or wholly manufactured materials is condemned, not 
only because it involves the outlay of foreign currencies 
but because “it implies a state of inferior or incomplete 
industrial organisation which can and must be rectified 
by the zealous work of the Italians.” The description of 
the part played in this drive towards autarky by the 
official control of the foreign exchange market is interesting 
for its revelation of the extent to which foreign assets of 
Italian nationals, compulsorily disclosed to the authorities, 
have been liquidated. It is stated that by the end of last 
year, some 68 per cent. of the foreign currencies and 
59 per cent. of the foreign securities declared by Italian 
nationals and firms had been taken over and liquidated. 
As an indication of the pace at which Italy is squandering 
her reserves this admission is most instructive. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Fore ign Exchanges 


Wits the subsidence of the dollar > 


scare, the New York rate has become millions in Government securities held = was _ practically 
: banking department. It looks 
as if the authorities are pursuing their some 
usual policy of keepi 
sources of the banking department at a 
constant level, for the result of these so 


in the 


1. 


firmer. After rising to $4.98% last week, 
sterling dropped to $4.95} on Wed- 
nesday, rising fractionally to $4.953 
the following day. Swiss francs have 
followed the dollar, sterling fall- 
ing from Frs. 21.674 to Frs. 21.563, 


Various movements 


have not benefited from this fresh in- plenty of money to lend, as for the 
flux of currency, as it has been more moment they have reduced their bill 
than neutralised by a reduction of £4.2 purchases to a minimum, and so there 


no calling on any day 
this week. On the other hand there was 
shortage of bond money. The 
ng the total re- market last week had a $9 per cent. 
allotment of new Treasury bills, and 
there were heavy payments to be 
a net decrease of made this week. This affected not only 


the discount 


and then rising to Frs. 21.594. This only £1.3 millions. a houses but also those 
first movement was helped by covering June 23, June 8, June 15, June 22, banks and other houses whe nor- 
of open forward positions in Swiss {mill. £ ¢ mill. £ mill — PETS ™ , bond — Bor- 
francs. Belgas followed much the same _!ssue Dep oe an lita iti ti os Cay did not like to go to 
course, the London rate falling from ei —_— the clearing banks who charge up to 
bel. 29.264 to bel. 29.204, rising later 1 {HOR oo nnnseen 483-7 490°7 485-7 483-3 ] per cent. for loans against bonds, 
to bel. 29.224. All these movements can PARRRE DePL: 3-6 36-5 41:5 44-0 8G 80 & Per cent. was paid for bond 
be attributed to the recovery in the dol- ne ane oe SS 7 6 21 7 - Business mn bills has been limi- 
Jar, but the recent weakness of the belga Other Deps.... 37-2 35-4 43-2 35-3 vations the clearing banks are reluctant 
in London is also attributed to the drop Gort. Secs....... 980 111-4 114-4 110-2 buyers. ‘I he ruling rate is per cent 
in the London gold premium; for the — 8 79 #57 5:5 for most comanes of bills, but there 

belga is based on gold. The spot Paris cher Secs. 2:3 oft 2 at 1 , 6 sittic demand por July om, money 
rate has been held between Frs. 177.90 —— » 27°1% is always plentiful during that month. 


to Frs. 177.95. Early in the week when 
the French Chamber went into recess, by 
francs were bid, and the French Con- 
tro] sold at Frs. 177.92, but later in the 
week the French Control bought a 


few francs at Frs. 177.95. Forward complete, 


Last week other deposits had risen 

£8.0 millions as the result of the 
lodgment of the Defence Loan applica- ; 
tion money in a suspense account pend- Year at rates of 4 per cent. carly in 
ing allotment. Now that allotment is 
this money has been duly 


No pressure for funds is anticipated 
on June 30th, but there has been some 
precautionary borrowing over the half 


June 24. June !¢ ne 23 





francs also strengthened early in the 
week, but have since relapsed. Saigon 
piastres have now returned to their 
parity of Frs. 1,000 per 100 piastres, 
and speculators who bought at Frs. 
1,030 and Frs. 1,065 will have to meet 
a fairly heavy difference. The Shanghai 
rate is weak at 83d. but the Hong 
Kong dollar is steady at 1s. 234d. 


The Bank Return 


This week has witnessed a further 
return of currency from the hands of 
the public, and so the note circulation 
has shrunk by £2.4 millions, while the 
Reserve has increased by the same 
amount. Bankers’ deposits, however, 


plication 


Sary to 


1937 1938 1938 
transferred to public deposits, and this Denk Rene % 4 
explains this week’s decrease of £7.9 London Deposit Rate = il 1g 
millions in other deposits and increase Short Loan Rates 
oe a . a Clearing Banks 1 o-1* i* 
of £10.1 millions in public deposits. Others . 
The point has been raised that the ap- _ Discount Rates: 
money amounted to more ee ee oensocs 
than £8.0 millions, the reason being bills Se 
that the Defence Loan was over-sub- a pes cue. Ss | ans against Treasury bills 
—. Thic ic Gorrec . os . and other approve iis and British Government 
scribed. This is correct, but it is neces- securities within six months of maturit 4 per 
remember that not all the cent Som teens against 1 percent. Treasu nds 
a x ' in and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
subscription cheques had been cleared isturity. °1 per cent. for loans sesimee ther 
collateral. 


by the close of business on the date 
of last week’s Bank return. 


The Money Market 


conditions have prevailed 
The clearing banks had 


Variable 
this week. 


the week and { per cent. later on. Still 
the main relief will come from the 
maturity of old Treasury bills and the 
absence of any payment for new bills. 
As suggested last week, it is thought 
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that July Ist will be the more difficult 
day from the market’s standpoint, as 
the whole of that week’s new Treasurv 
bills will have to be paid for, as well 
as the Defence Loan call. The banks, 
however, will then be lending and buy- 
ing bills once more, while the Defence 
Loan money has enabled next week’s 
Treasury bills issues and payments to 
be cut down to £5 millions below the 
week’s maturities. 


The Bullion Market 


As explained in a Financial Note, 
the dollar scare has now subsided, and 
about one-third of this week’s offerings 


How Far Recovery?—Investment markets in 
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at the fixing have consisted of re-sales. 
There is still, however, a hoarding de- 
mand for gold, which suggests that Mr 
Morgenthau’s statement has not wholly 
reassured the Continent. The premium 
has now run down to Sd., but the Lon- 
don price is now approximately ls. per 
ounce higher than it was in April. 
The silver market has been very quict 
but the London price has risen in sym- 
pathy with the stronger tone of the 
dollar exchange. There has been prac- 
tically no offering of silver, even 
although the price is well up to the 
American parity, while bear covering 
has led to the continuance of a moder- 
ate demand. Another consignment of 
Spanish silver, amounting to about 
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5,000,000 ounces is reported to have 
passed through Perpignan. 


—y- ———__—, ~— 
} 


| | Silver, 
| Gold | price per oz. 
standard 
Dae | |. | Prem 
|_ Price or | Amt. +, | Two 
per fine Dis- | dealt Cash | Mths 
= count | 
i *. 
} 4 ewe ie oe bE 
1938 4 d. | £°000 d, d. 
June . .-» 14010!212}pm 872 1854 | 18lig 
9 ... 14010 llépm 407 18111, | 1853 
* 20 -.» 14010 12pm)! 351 18136 | 18l2g 
» 21 ... 140 912 8pm 498 18156 185, 
» 22 .. 14010 6pm 450 1815), 18llig 
so 22 ceo 110.9 15 om 775 | 18\5;6. 1854 


* Above or below American shipping price 
The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce 999 fine during the week. 


is at hand, unless the modest signs of a revival in residential 


London and New York have this week provided a demon- 
stration of unsuspected life. This change has been sudden, 
and its causation somewhat complex. Last Saturday, turn- 
over in the New York market amounted to no more than 
100,000 shares—the lowest level for some twenty years. 
On Monday, however, turnover exceeded one million 
shares, and the Dow Jones industrial index jumped nearly 

} points. In London, similarly, the markets started with a 
show of brightness which may have flattered the volume of 
business, but was regarded in many quarters as significant. 
The desire of Italy to bring about the implementation of 
the Anglo-Italian pact was construed as an optimistic 
political pointer—an inference encouraged in no small 
degree by the character of certain Press comments. Perhaps 
the change may best be described as of spirit, rather than 
of tactics. Gilt-edged stocks, in which alone the bullish 
operator has been able to find profit in recent times, were 
neglected, and renewed attention was paid to good quality 
industrial equities. These trends were continued, both in 
London and New York, on Tuesday, and the continued 
irregularity of gilt-edged stocks suggested that London was 
following New York rather than discounting any far- 
reaching political appeasement. By the close of business on 
Thursday (when turnover reached the remarkable total of 
2,400,000 shares) the Dow Jones index, at 127.41, had 
gained 14.18 points, while the rails index, at 24.60, had 
broken through the “ critical” level of 23.50, and thus, 
according to the chart-readers, had confirmed a “ change 
of trend.” The mid-week check to commodities and home 
industrials in London was accompanied by renewed sup- 
port for gilt-edged securities, but an all-round advance was 
resumed on Thursday, in which the new Defence Loan 
reached 1.4; premium, and commodities took on fresh 
strength. 


* * * 


The manifest willingness of the market to seize upon the 
semblance of favourable factors in the present industrial 
and political situation does, of course, represent a modifica- 
tion of eo But it would be premature, at present, to 
regard it as a signpost to a sustained recovery. In New 
York, the market was ripe for a technical rebound, and 
it happens that official confidence in an autumn recovery 
has coincided with a slight improvement in steel output 
and prospects to support a speculative buying movement. 
A ten-point recovery in sO short a period invites the possi- 
bility of profit- -taking, and this might go far to offset 
more bullish views on the economics of “ pump-prim- 
ing.” In London, many observers have felt that present 
share prices discount the assessable effects of moderate 
trade recession, and might be capable of recovery on any 
lightening of the political atmosphere. Like the possibility 
of autumn recovery in the United States, however, this 
may perhaps be described as legitimate hope rather than 
reliable expectation. There is, at least, no new economic 
evidence which suggests that a change of economic trend 


building activity in the United States—so long awaited— 
prove a reliable harbinger of things to come. 


* * * 


Trustee Act Reform.—-Sir John Simon’s statement 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday that he sees no 
suflicient reason for considering the amendment of the 
Trustee Act at the present time is not the first rebuff 
with which would-be reformers of trustee investment rules 
have been faced. The question, indeed, is perennial, and 
the answer itself might be described as a hardy annual. 
In answer to a supplementary question, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer reminded Mr Assheton that the Cave Com- 
mittee which examined this matter “some years ago ’— 
its report, in fact, was presented in 1928—found in favour 
of the present rules. It is, of course, true that the Trustee 
Act merely prescribes certain tests for the award of trustee 
status, and does not proclaim a selected list of securities. 
In actual fact, during the phase of low interest rates the 
scope of its rules has been greatly reduced, for certain 
dated stocks are inadmissible if they stand at a premium of 
more than 15 per cent., or at any premium if redeemable 
within fifteen years. The loss of status by many railway 
stocks, eligible in earlier times, has further reduced the 
range of investments open to trustees. And critics have no 
difficulty either in disclosing the dubious investment prin- 
ciples by which certain stocks are included, or in proving 
the manifest quality of many stocks which, largely by 
accident of the calendar, remain outside the charmed circle. 
Parliament must remain the final arbiter of trustee status. 
But revision of the list under the present system must 
always be piecemeal and unduly prolonged. We venture, 
therefore, to revive a suggestion, ventilated in these columns 
some years ago, that a statutory commission should be set 
up—consisting, say, of a judge or eminent barrister as 
chairman, a representative of the Stock Exchange, a 
banker, an actuary, an accountant, a Treasury official and 
the Public Trustee—which would undertake the revision 
of the trustee list as investment conditions changed. 


* * * 


Canadian Investment Prospects.—The annual 
budget statement presented by Mr Dunning to the Canadian 
Parliament last week has attracted no little investment 
interest. After eight years of very large deficits, the 
Dominion was only $13,775,000 short of a balanced bud- 
get during the fiscal year to last March. Total revenue 
amounted to $516,692,000, and total expenditure (which 
was necessarily expanded by drought relief) to 
$530,467,000. Increases of over $25 millions in the sales 
tax (to $138,054,000) and of $18 millions in income tax 
(to $ 120,366,000) witness the industrial character of last 
year’s budget progress. For the current year, estimated 
expenditure is $524,600,000, and estimated revenue 
$501,700,000. The Finance Minister, in fact, appears to 
be relying upon the present favourable crop prospects in 
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the Dominion—coupled, perhaps, with hopes of indus- 
trial recovery with the assistance of the United States— 
to cover the estimated deficit. The agricultural outlook 
in Canada has been described as the best since 1930, and 
world supplies of hard Northern wheat are low enough 
to suggest that demand for the Canadian crop should be 
good despite the prospect of surplus supplies from other 
countries. The potential effect of a good crop upon the 
Dominion’s credit, its railway finances, and upon domes- 
tic industry needs no investment emphasis. Mr Davidson's 
speech at the British Empire Trust meeting this week, 
however, underlined the Dominion’s economic relation- 
ship with the United States to a greater extent than re- 
cent trade forecasts from Canada. And he was forced to 
comment rather sharply on the harm which Alberta’s 
financial policy has wrought upon the whole structure 
of Canadian credit. It is clear, indeed, that a substantial 
and sustained recovery will be necessary to provide satis- 
factory results for the investor during the current year. An 
index of the present position is provided by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway traffics, which show a fall of $4,923,000 
for the period to June 14th, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1937, while net receipts for the four 
months to April were $3,743,000 lower at $1,748,000. 


* * * 


Company Reorganisations.—It is sometimes impos- 
sible to conform with the now established principles which 
should govern capital reorganisations. The equitable 
balancing of sacrifice between preference and ordinary 
shareholders is an art rather than a science, and an ounce 
of expediency may be justifiable if it promises to remove 
a ton of opposition. These reflections are suggested by this 
week’s batch of capital reorganisation proposals. The plan 
outlined by the directors of Brazilian Warrant Agency 
and Finance, however, can have few precedents. It does 
not represent a reorganisation scheme in the usual sense. 
Briefly, the board has decided that its present resources 
are in excess of its trading requirements, for the Brazilian 
business has been hard hit by depression in the coffee trade 
and by dire exchange restrictions. It is proposed, accord- 
ingly, to repay 7s. 6d. on each £1 7 per cent. cumulative 
preference share, and to pay the dividend on the £1 
shares to the end of this month. Although the full dividend 
has been regularly paid, in only three vears out of the last 
decade was it fully covered by earnings. The directors 
proceed, however, to make a proposal which is strictly 
irrelevant to the return of capital per se, under which the 
dividend on the residual preference capital would be re- 
duced to 5 per cent., with the right of participation, pari 
passu with the ordinary shareholders, to a further 2 per 
cent. To adjust the capital to accord with current trading 
conditions is one thing; to propose a permanent change in 
the status of the preference shares, which would have the 
gratuitous effect of bringing the ordinary capital much 
nearer to dividends, is quite another. The proposal, in fact, 
seeks a unilateral sacrifice from the preference shareholder, 
without posing the question whether a comprehensive 
capital rearrangement is desirable, and it should provoke 
opposition from preference shareholders. 


* * * 


A.B.C. Coupler and Engineering is a small com- 
pany with a chequered earnings record in recent years. In 
this instance, the directors propose to cancel seven years’ 
arrears of dividends on the 7} per cent. £1 preference 
shares, to reduce their dividend rate to 6} per cent. non- 
cumulative, and to allot nearly 37 per cent. of the equity 
in compensation. These terms appear reasonable. Mean- 
while, controversy continues on the subject of the Trust 
Agency Company of Australasia proposals. The capitalisa- 
tion of the company, as we described it in our issue of 
June lith, scarcely permits the formulation of a scheme 
which allows more than rough justice to the markedly 
conflicting interests of ordinary, option ordinary, and pre- 
ference shareholders. It would surely be difficult to devise 
a more expedient solution of an almost intractable problem. 
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Company Notes 


General Electric Record.—The announcement of a 
20 per cent. distribution by General Electric gratified the 
market last week, and the full report has further encour- 
aged investment interest. Trading profits and investment 
income, after allowance for contingencies, reached a new 
record level of £1,772,181, compared with £1,604,512 for 
the year to March 31, 1937. After making a substantially 
increased provision of £400,000 for income tax and 
N.D.C., and raising the depreciation charge from 
£343,248 to £368,642, the residual earnings for the ordi- 
nary stock amount to £759,404, compared with £745,290. 
The company’s profits trend is set out in the accompanying 
table and chart: — 


Years to March 31 
1936 1937 1938 
clara A £ £ 
lrading profits and investment 
income, after contingencies 1,485,153 1,604,512 1,772,181 


Depreciation 298,813 343,248 368,042 
‘Taxation ‘ ; 194,245 275,000 400 000 
Pension fund .......... ge 43,772 45,569 54,008 
Fees i eats 4,585 4,836 4,287 
Preference dividends : 193,725 190,569 185,840 
Ordinary stock :— 
i atin ; 750,013 745.290 759,404 
Paid ; 436.536 551,036 608,764 
Earned : ' 25-8 23-7 24-9 
Paid ~ 15 174 20 
Reserve 100,000 125,455 100.000 
Carried torward 680,495 749,294 799.934 


GENERAL ELECTRIC PROFITS, 1929-1938 
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Up to March, 1934, the company’s accounts showed the 
dividend distributions before deducting tax. Subsequenily, 
the company has charged the full tax liability, and has 
shown dividends net. ‘he break in the chart at this date 
is intended to mark this accounting discontinuity 


* * * 


The directors show that these profits were earned during 
a period of “exceptional prosperity,” and acknowledge 
that there were signs of slackened demand during the latter 
part of the year. Overseas business has evidently contri- 
buted to no small extent to last year’s heightened activity, 
while the inflow of orders has continued at a “ satisfactory 
level.” Last year’s expansion in business called for the 
liquidation of over £1 million of gilt-edged securities, and 
corresponding increases in debtors and stocks. Whether this 
rate of activity will be maintained abroad or at home 
during the current year is perhaps more doubtful. The 
company’s re-armament interests would scarcely offset the 
effects of a significant industrial recession, coupled with 
reduced demand in export markets. At 74s. 3d. the £1 
ordinary stock units yield £5 7s. 9d. per cent. 


a 
- -_ 


_———— 
a _ 
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Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds.—The preliminary 


figures of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds (discussed in The 
Economist of June 11th, page 616) are confirmed by an 
impressive report. In the following table we analyse the 
full figures for the past three years : — 


Years ended March 31 


1936 1937 1938 
. £ _ a 
BPE Nibniansieieknciaguaaucionscas 1,047,720 1,150,525 1,326,735 
Depreciation, €tc.........ssss00s 125,000 150,000 150,000 
Debenture service .........00. 102,274 101,797 101,268 
Preference dividends ......... 326,732 326,732 326,732 
Ordinary stock (tax free) :— 
MEE Sins csckpiensuinninvenes 493,714 571,996 748,735 
2 Se ee 321,724 386,068 482,585 
REE Tet acivdsasiniesedsdtecee 7:7 8-9 11:6 
ee iandestgesddebaninn 5 6 74 
Special allocations ..........+. 100,000¢ 150,000¢ 350,000* 
CEPT OE WEEE ose. sccocssccccess 531,558 567,486 483,636 


* £100,000 to investments reserve and £250,000 to reserve fund. 
t+ Written off under works reorganisation scheme. 


The report records that although trading conditions were 
good during the year, raw materials were difficult to obtain, 
and the company’s rolling mills had to accept restricted 
deliveries. Another manifestation of boom conditions in 
the heavy industries last year is shown in the delay in com- 
pletion of the steel bar and hoop mill at Cardiff. The 
considerable progress actually achieved is marked by net 
additions to plant totalling £619,827 during the year, 
compared with £387,930 for the preceding period. The 
high gross yield of £7 16s. 3d. on the £1 ordinary stock 
units reflects the less certain outlook for the group during 
the current year, during which its manifold interests in 
sheets, constructional steel, wire, screws and bolts are un- 
likely to fare so well. As a yardstick, rather than a fore- 
cast, it might be pointed out that a fall of 50 per cent. in 
earnings would still cover a 5 per cent. tax-free dividend— 
which in turn would correspond to a potential gross yield 
basis of £5 4s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Lancashire Cotton Profits.—The directors of Lan- 
cashire Cotton Corporation last week announced a net 
trading profit of £201,232 for the six months to April 
31st. A similar announcement a year ago showed that 
£176,052 was earned for the half-year to April, 1937, and 
from the Corporation’s full accounts for the year to Octo- 
ber 31st, it may be inferred that profits for the second half 
of the year amounted to £432,778 net. Although the re- 
sults for the latest half-year thus show a sharp fall in 
profits, they are more satisfactory than many observers 
had expected, for the setback in Lancashire gathered 
rapid force from the early winter. Assuming that a further 
sum of £155,000 is required this year for depreciation, 
full earnings’ cover for the debenture and preference 
service would require a profit of slightly less than £100,000 
during the current half-year. It is clear, in fact, that the 
prospects for the ordinary stock must be regarded with 
reserve, and the 5 per cent. non-cumulative preference 
stock, now quoted at 14s. 43d., reflects a cautious valua- 
tion of prospects for the ensuing year, even assuming that 
full dividends are received this year. While the Cor- 
poration’s stock position is protected by the standardisation 
of process stock, difficulty has recently been experienced 
in maintaining profit margins, and despite the recent im- 
provement in cotton prices, a significant increase in 
demand is nowhere evident. 


* * * 


The Week’s Colliery Results.—While many colliery 
reports show a significant improvement in profits for 
1937-38, their record, as a group, is no longer one of 
consistent progress. Excellent results in 1936-37 were 
attributed jointly to improved prices resulting from the 
introduction of the selling schemes in August, 1936, and 
to rising industrial demand. These conditions continued to 
prevail during most of 1937, but the latest profits show, in 
some instances, the effects of rising costs and of the recent 
slackening in demand. Carlton Main Colliery profits for 
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the year to March 3lst are, however, entirely satisfactory. 
Total profits of £169,842 compare with £150,082, the 
latter sum being slightly below the 1935-36 level. 
Although these profits are the highest in a decade, they 
probably understate the true progress in earnings, since 
they are shown after deduction of tax. Virtually the whole 
of the increase in profits is available for the ordinary share- 
holders, who receive a dividend of 6} per cent., against 
5 per cent., out of earnings which—as in recent years— 
cover the distribution with a small margin. The company 
was able to pay an ordinary dividend throughout the last 
depression, but a current yield of £8 19s. 6d. per cent. on 
the ordinary shares at 14s. 6d. shows that investors view 
with caution the industry’s prospects during 1938. 


* * * 


Improvement in 1937-38 is also shown by the increase 
in the Powell Duffryn Steam Coal dividend from 7 to 74 
per cent., while Welsh Associated Collieries (whose 
ordinary capital is held to the extent of about one-half by 
Powell Duffryn Steam Coal) has increased its distribution 
from 1 per cent. to 1} per cent. Powell Duffryn Associated 
Collieries—the merger company—has increased its total 
dividend from £450,000 to £475,000. Stephenson Clarke 
(which acts as selling organisation of the group) shows a 
slight reduction in net profits from £211,710 to £208,908, 
although trading profits were over £60,000 higher at 
£589,323. The dividend is maintained at 10 per cent. The 
experience of the Butterley Company in 1937-38 was less 
encouraging. Total income was £12,000 lower at £348,759, 
before charging £69,756 (against £63,535) for deprecia- 
tion. While the dividend is maintained at 8 per cent., 
tax free, it is covered by reduced tax free earnings of 9.6 
per cent., against 10.9 per cent., and the reserve allocation 
is cut from £50,000 to £30,000. A current yield of 
£7 13s. 6d. gross on the shares, however, represents a 
smaller return than is available from other coal shares. 


* * * 


Allied Ironfounders’ Setback.—Although the latest 
year’s results of Allied Ironfounders are presented without 
comment, various reasons may be suggested for the decline 
of 15 per cent. which is disclosed. The group chiefly manu- 
factures cast iron goods for the building trades, and while 
greater diversification is being introduced in the business, 
the recent slackening in new construction can hardly have 
left it unscathed. The rising trend of costs may have been 
more pronounced than in 1936-37, when its first effects 
were masked by a substantial increase in turnover. Allied 
Ironfounders is mainly a holding company, but it discloses 
the trading profits of, and taxation paid by, subsidiaries, 
and the report now includes a consolidated balance sheet. 
Real variations in trading profits can therefore be traced in 
the following table: — 


Years ended March 31 


1936 1937 1938 
ae tt : 4 _t £ 

Subsidiaries’ trading profits.......... 332,036 354,606 336,736 
Subsidiaries’ taxation................. 71,265 78,444 106,995 
Parent company’s total profits.... 265,502 282,261 240,372 
I IN ocintigsecdcteduunnees 17,438 16,920 10,894 
Central depreciation, etc. ........... 15,000 30,901 30,000 
Preference dividend ...........ss..00 53,521 52,651 51,346 
Ordinary shares— 

NIN cchinanideaglanedicedonseesbona 179,543 181,789 148,132 

WEE ox ides iekdescacicececticasewss 124,818 142,106 123,070 

BI Feo cima ccieci petteatldedebes 14-4 14-4 2-0 

UNE ail coniscapcedinre deca cbaunuancensss 10 11d 10 
Research and general reserves ..... 35,000 36,671 20,000 
Income tax refund ...............000. Cr. 1,919 Cr. 1,448 Cr. 1,289 
CR IR cilicntnctenicnsncnictionnies 146,411 150,871 157,222 


The fall of £42,000 in the parent company’s profits, it will 
be seen, is greatly in excess of the £18,000 decline in the 
group’s trading profits, a disparity which is attributable to 
a substantially increased taxation charge. A reduction of 
£5,000 in Allied Ironfounders’ own provision for income tax 
softens the blow a little for ordinary shareholders. The 
distribution is reduced to 10 per cent. by omitting the cash 
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bonus of 1} per cent. paid a year ago, and the chief change 
in reserve allocations is the absence of any provision for 
research and development. The consolidated balance sheet 
shows that roughly half the total assets consist of current 
assets amounting to £1,349,958. An excess of £338,077 in 
the book value of the shares in subsidiaries over their 
net tangible assets compares with a total book cost of 
£2,974,564 in the parent company’s balance sheet. Allied 
Ironfounders continues to extend its interests, for the trade 
investment item has risen from £23,000 to £35,000, and 
amounts due from subsidiaries are up from £373,329 to 
£460,610, with a corresponding reduction in cash. Although 
the company is seeking increased sales of domestic ap- 
pliances in houses already built—in order to lessen its 
dependence on new building activity—the decline in ihe 
latter and the possibility of some reduction in general 
purchasing power limit the immediate prospects for ihe 
shares, which yield £9 8s. per cent. at 21s. 3d. 


* * * 


Rolls-Royce Report.—Although the Stock Exchange 
has raised the quotation for Rolls-Royce £1 ordinary stock 
units frem 91s. 3d. at the date of the dividend announce- 
ment (which itself created little stir a month ago) to 
96s. 3d. at present, there are few features in the full report 
which at first sight account for the recovery. Total profits, 
after making adjustment for contingencies, show a slight 
advance from £393,498 to £396,378, but the 1937 figures, 
unlike those of the previous year, include dividends re- 
ceived from subsidiaries. In January it was announced that 
Bentley Motors (1931) had declared a dividend of 100 
per cent., and this would appear to represent an additional 
sum of £20,000 gross towards the latest year’s profits. If 
this supposition is correct, therefore, the Rolls-Royce 
group itself was responsible for a smaller amount of dis- 
tributable profits last year. Our analysis of the latest pro- 
fits below shows that the 224 per cent. dividend is covered 
by earnings of about 25 per cent.: — 


Years to December 31 


1935 1936 1937 
: 4 £ £ 
Total profits, after contin- 

SEE cc cusbubaseshhbpbh beens tne 353,302*  393,498*  396,378F 
Income tax and fees ............ 73,500 93,261 103,119 
ss eek citsmeetuine 30,000 30,000 30,000 
Ordinary stock: 

Te ee ies cha eekake 249,802 270,237 263,259 

ed ek koaae 191,146 223,296 242,959 

TOS! \ csssrenecbonnney 31-6 26°8 25-1 

SE aos i pcchsacesobisdoons 221 224t 224 
Meserwe framds ........ccc.cocscecse 50,000§ 35,000§ 22,266 
Cpeetes Saree .....0iccccccceeeee 81,972 93,913 91,947 


* Includes no profits from subsidiaries. + Including sub- 
sidiaries’ profits to extent of divs. received. +25 per cent. 
capital bonus declared January, 1937, on which 15 per cent. final 
dividend paid. § To dividend equalisation: £50,000 in 1935 
and £5,000 in 1936. 

The unknown extent of directorial discretion in striking 
disclosed profits naturally prevents any hard-and-fast inter- 
pretation of these results. But it may be surmised either 
that the car section of the business has experienced more 
difficult trading conditions, or that the aero engine side 
has not yet shown its full earnings possibilities. While the 
aero engine business has expanded, the board has always 
emphasised the continued importance of the car business. 
But fuller recognition of the long-term implications of the 
aircraft programme appears to be implicit in the extension 
of the Derby works and the erection of a new factory 
at Crewe. Moreover, the substantial increase in debtors, 
which amounted to £650,981 at the end of 1937, compared 
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with £158,894 two years earlier, may be associated with 
the large increase in aero engine turnover. Despite the un- 
certain outlook in the motor industry, prospects for the 
company seem reasonably assured, although a yield of 
£4 13s. 6d. per cent. on the ordinary stock perhaps assumes 
that a more generous distribution policy may be adopted 
at some future time. 


* * * 


Montague Burton Profits.—After a period of 
stable earnings, Montague Burton last year achieved an 
increase of 10 per cent. in total profits. It would appear 
that the company was able to reap the benefits of expand- 
ing turnover and efficient organisation without being greatly 
hampered by sharply rising costs and falling stock values. 
The fall in wool prices has seriously affected some com- 
panies, but it would seem that the forward purchasing 
policy pursued by the company has again served it well. 
There is, in fact, no hint in the value of stocks, as disclosed 
in the balance sheet in recent years, to indicate that fluctua- 
uions in material prices have played an important part in 
the determination of profits. These satisfactory results, 
however, have not filtered through to the ordinary share- 
holder, as we show in the following comparative table : — 


Years ended March 31 


1936 1937 1938 
; - _ & 
IE ii civncenesissseitsecei 861,241 861,928 947,449 
IED 6 iicsccscrvesesseuseees 129,820 155,094 178,199 
UNIIER: 5s cn nupesagnsnonenesvenits 125,926 135,076 202,207 
SE GUNIODG cov crtaccesnnescensse 41,733 44,799 39,659 
Debenture interest ..........:005 159,391 162,680 162,680 
Preference dividends ............ 155,000 152,500 150,000 
Ordinary shares :— 
PICS cies cusubcedneiaaeiey ts 249,371 211,779 214,704 
ess do anvhminkedieevens 109,778 111,232 111,729 
EEN A vocal énstebanuebenedens 15-9 13-3 13°5 
NR og Cid aii coeneaivaceneunn 7 7 7 
COMET ORS % occcsccecsseoee > 3 3 
EROOENT OMIEWE  oscsciccseresssece 130,000 100,000 100,000 
SINNED: oandssaacduandecsexes 223,521 224,068 227,043 
Taxation, including a provision of £35,000 for N.D.C., 


absorbs a large part of the increase in total profits, and the 
balance, in effect, is applied to depreciation. The net result 
is that the 7 per cent. dividend is covered by earnings which 
are only fractionally higher than for 1936-37, though the 
ordinary capital has been slightly increased in the mean- 
time. Dividend policy has been consistently conservative. 
From 1929, in which year the company became public, 
until 1933 no dividends were paid, although substantial 
earnings were available, and subsequently about half of 
the available earnings, on the average, have been dis- 
tributed. The part played by profits in financing the 
expansion of the business has been underlined by the 
declaration, in each of the past four years, of a small capital 
bonus. The justification for this policy is emphasised by 
the fact that stocks amount to £1,384,000, compared with 
surplus liquid assets of £1,225,000. At 14s. 14d. the 10s. 
ordinary shares yield £5 5s. per cent. 


* * * 


British Sugar Corporation.—The trading profits of 
the British Sugar Corporation, in its second year of 
operation, are at first sight disturbing, for they show an 
apparent setback from £1,245,123 to £672,626 for the 
year to March last. That the comparison appears so 
adverse, however, is due more to the exceptional profits 
realised during the previous year, than to any defect 
in the past year’s trading results. Having secured wind- 
falls during its first year of operation, the company set 
aside no less than £434,318 out of earnings of £584,318 
for various reserves and provisions for preliminary 
expenses. The comparable figure for ordinary earnings 
during the past year is £218,052, of which the dividend 
of 44 per cent., against 4 per cent. in the initial year, 
absorbs £163,125. A sum of £210,000 (against £240,000) 
has been charged for depreciation, and net expenditure 
on factories amounts to £269,817. It will be recalled that 


’ 


” 
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under the “ Incentive Agreement ” between the Corpora- 
tion and the Treasury, the Corporation may retain the 
benefits of realised economies in proportions which vary 
according to the lapse of time and to the extent of the 
economies obtained. The basic ordinary dividend on the 
ordinary capital is 4 per cent., and it has been estimated 
that economies witimately amounting to £300,000 may 
be envisaged in the first six or seven years of the 
Corporation’s operations. Such savings would permit an 
average total dividend of 5} per cent. per annum up to 
1947, and in the absence of further economies would pro- 
vide dividends of slightly below 5 per cent. in subsequent 
years. The £1 ordinary shares are quoted at 18s. 6d. 


* * * 


Oil Company Prospects.—The chairmen of the 
Anglo-Iranian and “ Shell” Transport companies per- 
mitted themselves a moderate degree of optimism at this 
week’s meetings. Both speeches were in part based on 
expectations of a continued secular increase in the con- 
sumption of petroleum products—an increase which con- 
tinues despite the exigencies of Chancellors of Exchequer 
and Finance Ministers. Both speeches, necessarily, qualified 
these hopes by reference to the position in the United 
States where, until recently at any rate, the stock position 
was becoming increasingly serious. Evidence of greater con- 
trol in the United States oil industry, therefore, should be 
welcomed by all oil shareholders. But oil politics are no less 
important than oil economics. Lord Cadman referred with 
satisfaction to the relations of the Anglo-Iranian company 
with the Iranian authorities—the latter, indeed, are sharing 
substantially in the company’s prosperity under the royalty 
arrangement. This happy situation, as Mexican Eagle 
shareholders know to their cost, is exactly reversed in 
Mexico, and Lord Bearsted showed at the “ Shell ” Trans- 
port meeting that the Mexican Government’s policy 
utterly lacked justification. Fortunately, the “ Shell ” direct 
financial interest in Mexican Eagle is small, although the 
management agreement is highly important. In Venezuela, 
where a large exploration programme is being undertaken, 
the company’s relations with the Government were de- 
scribed by Lord Bearsted as “ very happy.” While it would 
be optimistic to expect the full maintenance of last year’s 
oil profits, current share levels appear adequately to dis- 
count any setback which is at present apparent. 


* * * 


Lobitos Oilfields.—The full results of this Peruvian 
oil company for 1937 are even better than the increase in 
dividend from 12} to 15 per cent. had led shareholders to 
expect. Total profits on revenue account are more 
than doubled at £347,419, although profits on sales of 
investments (which for 1937 are put to investments 
reserve) are about £13,000 lower at £31,180. Various 
factors have contributed to this satisfactory improve- 
ment. The Peruvian subsidiary produced 342,032 tons 
—an increase of 8 per cent.—and thanks to this 
larger output as well as better prices, it was able to 
pay 15 per cent., representing £138,000 for the parent 
company. The refinery at Ellesmere Port showed a profit 
for 1937, against a small loss in the previous year, and 
although the accounts no longer disclose the tanker profits 
separately, the report reveals that, thanks to improved 
freights, the fleet contributed substantially to the trading 
profit of £139,782, whereas in 1936 it yielded a mere £91. 
In addition, dividends and interest from other sources con- 
tributed 31 per cent. more at £69,430, and after providing 
£70,000 (against £30,000) for taxes, there remains 
£255,067 earned for dividend, compared with £120,105, 
representing 29.5 per cent. against 15.8 per cent. on the 
ordinary capital. Shareholders, however, will readily 
approve the increased conservatism implicit in the dividend 
announcement, which provides £100,000 against plant 
obsolescence and extensions. The company has already done 
much to extend its refinery plant; additions, which required 
£32,592 in 1936, amounted to no less than £83,131 in 
1937. At the current price of 35s. 7}d., the £1 units yield 
£8 8s. 3d. per cent. 
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Recent Tea Company Results.—The impression of 
consistent recovery provided by tea company profits earlier 
this year is broadly confirmed by recent results. Results for 
1936 were variable and largely unsatisfactory, but it has 
been exceptional to find instances of declining profits and 
dividends among the 1937 reports. In the following table 
we give a selection of crop statistics and profits of some 
of the more important companies’ recent reports: — 











r 
| Earned for 
Lon. | Total | Ord. Current 
= ota : 
—y 4 income |———— | eee Div. = sane 
| Amt. | Rate | Price*} Yield 
— eee he e% Dp dtc 
£7000 £000 | % %, % 
30 255-8 / 11-9/ 5-5| 5 
09 248:°9 | 14°5 6:7 6 22/6; 8-9 
99 , 301:8 | 34°6 | 16°4 10 





“11 seal 43-3} 16:3] 15 | 
+32 | 221-0 | 36-3 | 13-7 | 1210| bao 8:7 
‘08 | 255-4 | 50-8 | 19-2} 1712} 








| 
-32 158-3 | 26-3 | 
‘03 | 161-6 | 20-9 | 
91 | 181-9 | 28: 
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56 | 129 











1935 12 o} Na | Na | Nil 
a | 2,732 | 12-96 | 133-8 t t0-9 | Nil 8/44) 11-9 
ET  capinwedenid 2,967 | 14°65 | 162:0 | 16-1} 9:2; 5 | 
| | | | 

Pabbojan : | 
er 1,637 | 16°66 | 105-3 | 20:9 | 16-7 20 } | 
Ree iseeibeeumece 1,614 | 16:28 99-3 | 16-7 | 13-3 15 | }42/6; 8-0 
Be wencunentines 1,877 | 15-27 | 118-4 | 23-4 / 19-4 17 if 

- : : \ | — 
* All £1 shares. t Earnings equal to 0-9 per cent. on reduced capital, 


after preterence rights. 


Most of these companies earned less in 1936 than in 1935, 
though crops were not uniformly lower. Dividend increases, 
however, have lately been the rule, although distributions 
are on a slightly more conservative basis. Prices contributed 
more to the 1937 recovery than output, which under the 
Regulation scheme has not fluctuated so frequently nor so 
violently as that of commodities used industrially. For the 
years ended March, 1936 and 1937, the regulation per- 
centages were identical at 823 per cent., but they were 
increased by 5 per cent. for 1937-38 and again for 1938-39. 
An increase of this order now represents an addition to 
annual output of 40 million lbs. While the value of restric- 
tion is recognised, there is almost complete agreement that 
the tea-growers’ real problem is to increase consumption, 


* * * 


Propaganda to this end is being financed by means of 
a cess, and a total expenditure of £570,000 in the 
current year has been reported for this purpose. Although 
there was a slight fall in British absorption of tea in 1937, 
a satisfactory increase has occurred in other European coun- 
tries, and especially in the United States. The outlook, 
however, has become less favourable since the beginning 
of the year. Auction prices have recently ruled lower than 
a year ago, and the additional 2d. on the tea duty is obvi- 
ously unhelpful. The consequences are the more serious for 
the producers of high-grade teas, especially as already 
these qualities had not risen in price to the same extent as 
lower grades. As Mr B. Langford James pointed out to 
shareholders of Consolidated Tea and Lands, the concen- 
tration of demand upon the cheaper teas diminishes the 
inclination for tea-drinking generally, and so affects con- 
sumption of all grades. But while the tea planter’s difficul- 
ties have lately been increased, the prospects for 1938 are 
perhaps brighter than those of other commodity producers, 


* * * 


London Tin Corporation.—Comprehensiveness is the 
keynote of the London Tin report, in the new form which 
was introduced last year. In terms of profits, it tells 
a satisfactory story. The year’s total income (to April 30th 
last) amounted to £344,083, compared with £336,356, 
and the dividend is maintained at 7 per cent., leavin 
£143,046 to be carried forward, compared with £83,370 
brought in. This broad summary, however, obscures the 
great change in trend which occurred during the past year. 
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Dividends from the Corporation’s holdings increased sub- 
stantially from £227,359 to £291,781, but net profits on 
investment transactions were reduced by a comparable 
amount, from £94,294 to £45,111. While the average price 
for tin amounted to £252 per ton during the first six 
months of the Corporation’s financial year, the latter half 
saw a rapid fall to £183 per ton, with a reduction in the 
average rate of quota from 110 per cent. to 81 per cent. 
In short, dividend income relates to a period of prosperous 
mining conditions, while share dealings were affected by 
advance discounting of the fall in earnings which is now 
in progress. The Corporation, however, has added to its 
portfolio during the period, for investments, at or below 
cost (including unquoted securities valued at £632,047), 
show an increase from £3,357,783 to £3,558,640, and 
were slightly exceeded by market and directors’ valuations 
on April 30th. Results of the principal interests of the Cor- 
poration are summarised in thé report, which also includes 
a consolidated statement of the wholly owned management 
subsidiary companies. The report records an “ intense 
effort ” devoted to the new equipment and reconditioning 
of plants. Some 45 of the 62 dredges operated in Malaya, 
Siam and Burma were working during last year, and all 
6 sluicing plants. Seven new dredges are in hand, of which 
five are now in course of erection in Malaya, while five 
other dredges are being entirely reconstructed. Technically, 
it is clear that the Corporation’s mining interests are being 
kept up to date. But the level of tin-mining profits, with 
the quota at 45 per cent. (of which 10 per cent. represents 
the buffer pool allocation, as described on page 736) and 
the metal at £186, must be seriously affected at present. 
The possible success of the buffer pool in raising the price 
towards £200 is less important to the shareholder than 
the prospects of an improvement in industrial demand. 
London Tin 4s. shares, at 3s. 6d., recognise this truth by 
yielding 8 per cent. 


Bangrin and Siamese Tin.—An expansion of 
striking extent occurred in the profits of these two com- 
panies last year, due primarily to the increase in the tin 
production quota, and secondarily to higher metal prices. 
Conversely, costs showed a substantial reduction, and con- 
sequently the mine profit of Bangrin amounted to as 
much as £77 Ss. per ton, against £33 5s. for the previous 
year. Including the final distribution of 10 per cent. which 
has been announced, the total dividend amounts to 15 
per cent., compared with 5 per cent. After allocating 
£10,000 to taxation reserve, the increased balance of 
£12,660 is carried forward. During the year the company 
acquired for £104,000 (found from its own resources) the 
Sydney Siam property of 1,000 acres, which is rather larger 
than its original area. This acquisition will, of course, bring 
a corresponding increase in the company’s standard assess- 
ment. The parent company, Siamese Tin Syndicate, also 
secured a greatly increased revenue at a lower average cost. 
Gross profit amounted to £266,700 compared with 
£58,050; and after providing special amortisation to the 
extent of £45,840, a surplus of £148,640 was available for 
distribution—more than three times the 1936 amount. Pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 15 per cent. brings the year’s 
total distribution to 65 per cent., compared with 25 per 
cent. for the previous year. After transferring £41,000 to 
income tax reserve, a balance of £11,500 is carried for- 
ward, compared with £7,140 brought in. That these re- 
sults have won little recognition in the share market is 
scarcely surprising, for they are far removed from the 
sharply reduced price and production conditions of to-day. 
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‘*'Tanks”’ Report.—The report of Tanganyika Con- 
cessions for 1937 is largely of academic interest, for the 
reorganisation scheme, approved by shareholders in March, 
has markedly changed the structure of, and outlook for, the 
company. The effect of the scheme (which was outlined in 
The Economist of March Sth) is, however, revealed in the 
pro forma balance sheet which the directors submit in 
addition to the statutory accounts. Total income amounted 
to £186,055 last year, compared with £74,316, and a net 
profit of £161,093 was realised, against a loss of £78,156. 
The net credit on profit and loss deducted from advances 
totalling £542,000 made to the African Railway Finance 
Company (and treated as irrecoverable), leaves a net sum 
of £473,069. This sum has been eliminated under the 
reorganisation scheme, whose “ slimming” effect is well 
illustrated by a reduction in the legal balance sheet total 
from £11,803,461 at the end of December to £6,876,409 
in the pro forma account. In future years, the company’s 
accounts will be made up to July 31st, and accounts will be 
published in due course covering the seven months’ period 
to July 31st next. It will be recalled that the scheme pro- 
vided for the elimination of irrecoverable advances, for 
stringent writing down of investments (and in particular of 
the holding in Benguela Railway) and for the substitution 
of a capital charge in respect of the guarantee of African 
Railway debentures, hitherto provided from revenue. 
Union Miniére proposes to distribute a dividend of Frs. 134 
per share net for 1937. Tanganyika Concessions will thus 
receive approximately £160,000 next month on its holding 
of 177,000 shares, together with a royalty payment of 
£28,500. Union Miniére fortunately has low production 
costs, for the present situation in the copper market is 
much less satisfactory than a year ago. A substantial im- 
provement in the net operating results of Benguela Rail- 
way from £77,723 to £220,600 is reported, and some 
£133,884 has been paid to Tanganyika Concessions on 
account of debenture redemption. Smaller mineral traffic 
during the current year, however, can only partially be 
compensated by an improvement in local traffics. While the 
position of the group has been greatly clarified, therefore, 
its immediate prospects are less progressive. The £1 prefer- 
ence stock, which now carries a cumulative dividend of 4 
per cent. and a non-cumulative further dividend of 2 per 
cent. (with additional participation rights), is expected to 
receive a dividend for the seven months’ period to July. 
The units are quoted at 10s. 


* * * 


De Beers Preference Position.Although Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer had stressed the “ extreme quietness ” of the 
diamond market in his speech to De Beers shareholders in 
Kimberley last month, there was no hint that the position 
was deteriorating so far that the preference dividend might 
be endangered. The chairman’s announcement this week—at 
a public function in Kimberley to mark his retirement from 
public life—that the payment of the dividend on the 40 per 
cent. cumulative preference shares is to be deferred for the 
time being, accordingly came as a shock to the London 
market, which marked down the preference shares from 
10§ to 9%, and the deferred from 8} to 7%. The decision 
is explained by the depressed condition of the diamond 
market, and by the need for conserving the company’s 
cash resources. Recovery in the diamond industry has, in 
fact, proved short-lived. Last year De Beers was able to 
bring preference dividends up to date by the payment of 
24 years’ distributions to December last, while the de- 
ferred shares received an interim dividend of 30 per cent. 
in respect of the year to June, 1937. The company intends, 
as far as possible, to keep the mines on a two-shift basis, 
but Sir Ernest emphasised that the immediate outlook is 
serious. The company’s dependence upon conditions in the 
United States found ironical reflection earlier this week, 
when diamond issues generally were much firmer on the 
Wall Street “ boomlet.” 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Our analysis of 
profit and loss accounts on page 760 contains the results 
of 71 companies, excluding new concerns and those for 
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which comparable figures are not available. The latest net 
profits of these companies amount to £7,358,000, and show 
an increase of 12 per cent. over the previous year, when 
they earned £6,592,000. The total profits of 1,419 
companies whose results have been analysed this year 
amount to £209,841,000, representing an increase of 13 per 
cent. compared with earnings of £186,332,000 in the 
previous year. The heavy industries and engineering trades 
are well represented in the week’s results, though the reports 
of tea and rubber companies continue to be numerous. 
On page 735 we discuss the results under the heading 
“ Shorter Comments.” 
* * + 


Company Meetings of the Week.—In this issue, re- 
ports of company meetings begin on page 741. At the 
Ottoman Bank meeting, General the Hon. Sir Herbert A. 
Lawrence remarked that there was no check to the re- 
covery in the Near East, which was the chief field of the 
bank’s activities and remained relatively insulated from the 
outside world. Sir James Lithgow, at the William Beard- 
more meetings, declared that the probable earning power, 
together with the present intrinsic value, of the assets, 
confirmed in large measure the valuation placed upon 
them by independent experts. At the British Electric 
Traction meeting, Mr J. S. Austen calculated that an 
original holding of £100 of deferred stock would be worth 
£4,500 to-day if every bonus had been kept. Colonel 
Charles E, Ponsonby explained that the excellent demand 
for the products of Forster’s Glass had enabled the com- 
pany to carry increased costs without serious effect on the 
business. Mr Harry Marland, at the Griffiths Hughes Pro- 
prietaries mecting, pointed out that the company had in 
four years distributed £1,007,500 in dividends to the public 
and had put £180,000 to general reserve. Addressing 
Telephone Rentals shareholders, Mr Fred T. Jackson 
attributed a large proportion of the increase of the com- 
pany’s business to sales promotion plans. At the British 
Empire Trust meeting Mr Davidson expressed satisfac- 
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tion that depreciation had been provided from special re- 
sources created in the past and that the trust’s investments 
had been written down to the lowest quoted prices. At the 
annual meeting of Willoughby’ Consolidated Company 
the chairman pointed out that the company still owned a 
million acres of land, and that the time must come, with a 
gradual increase in population, when it would be in good 
demand. At the Zinc Corporation meeting, Lord Horne 
discussed the benefits which could be expected from a 
working agreement with the new Broken Hill Consolidated 
Company, in which the Corporation held about 293 per 
cent. of the issued capital. The two mines would be served 
by the new Freeman Shaft, and the ore from both would 
be treated in one mill. The speeches of Lord Bearsted and 
Lord Cadman at the “ Shell” Transport and “ Anglo- 
Iranian” meetings are discussed on page 729. Reviewing 
the company’s record since its formation 44 years ago, Mr 
Claude A. de Bernales informed shareholders of Great 
Boulder Proprietary Gold Mines that the mine had distri- 
buted in the form of dividends no less than £6,495,340 
since 1895. At the Bangrin Tin Dredging meeting, Mr 
Kenneth O. Hunter gave reasons for believing that the 
acquisition of the new Sydney Siam property would prove 
valuable, and would increase the dredging life of the com- 
pany. At the Siamese Tin Syndicate meeting, Mr Hunter 
reported the satisfactory results of prospecting at the 
Kopah and the Ngow estates. At the Edmundsons Elec- 
tricity Corporation meeting, Sir Thomas Royden cited 
figures to show that the corporation’s objective in 1933, 
which was to double the business in five years, had actually 
been exceeded. The number of consumers, for instance, had 
risen by 115 per cent. to 378,000. Discussing the trend of 
costs, Sir Frank Newnes told George Newnes members that 
a substantial reduction in the price of paper was expected 
towards the end of this year. At the Holyrood Rubber meet- 
ing, Mr W. Arthur Addinsell reported that in the latest 
financial year the price of rubber had advanced by about 
1d. a lb. 


EXCHANGES 


motor shares, led by Leyland. Aircraft 


London 
SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
JULY 5 JULY 7 

Tus week’s change of investment 
sentiment (which we discuss more fully 
on page 725) has brought a welcome 
improvement in equity prices, at first at 
the expense of gilt-edged securities, 
whose net progress has been much less 
rapid. Wall Street’s boomlet and more 
hopeful political views have provided 
the spark to kindle a latent disposition, 
in some quarters, to read the existing 
levels of equity stocks as low enough. 
The improvement, however, was not 
marked by any substantial increase in 
turnover, and it was already noticeable 
in mid-week that London required 
confirmation of its more moderate ad- 
vance from Wall Street. 

If political factors were responsible 
for the change, it is perhaps sur- 
prising that gilt-edged at first failed 
to share in the recovery. For the first 
part of the week prices were irregular, 
and some tendency to divert funds into 
the industrial sections may have been 
operative. On later days, however, the 
funds were more active and the Defence 
Loan jumped to 14 premium, en- 
couraging similar dated stocks in turn. 
Recent unsettlement of Australian 
stocks subsided, and prices proved re- 
sponsive to cessation of small but per- 
sistent selling. 

Political factors were responsible for 
the early improvement in European 


responded to more hopeful views re- 
garding the debt service. Chinese issues 
rallied on the payment of the July 
coupon on the 1913 issue, while re- 
newed speculative buying of Brazilian 
issues followed further statements re- 
garding the resumption of debt pay- 


ments. 
* 


Home rail issues became steadier, and 
both ordinary and marginal preference 
issues advanced, unchecked by the poor 
traffics. Interest in Argentine rails was 
limited, although Cordoba issues re- 
sponded to expectations that the pur- 
chase of the line will be ratified in the 
near future. 

Encouraged by a more hopeful in- 
ternational outlook the industrial mar- 
ket staged a considerable recovery. 
Turnover was not large at the opening, 
but prices gathered strength, assisted 
by the consistent advance in Wall 
Street. Steel shares were in steady de- 
mand at rising prices. Whitehead Iron 
were firm on the meeting, but Richard 
Thomas failed to share in the general 
improvement. Coal shares were a satis- 
factory market, Powell Duffryn re- 
sponding to the increased dividend, 
while more interest was taken in engin- 
eering issues. Electrical equipment 
shares provided one of the best sec- 
tions of the market; Callenders Cable 
were in the lead, and General Electric 
gained further on the report. Some 
broadening of interest in electric sup- 
ply shares was evident. 

Moderate gains were recorded in 


shares were active, Blackburn Aircraft 
rising in anticipation of the results. 
Rolls Royce were subject to profit-tak- 
ing after responding to the accounts. 
Textile issues were firm rather than 
interesting. Patons and Baldwins rose 
on the relatively moderate reduction in 
dividend. Brewery issues became more 
active, partly on provincial support. 
Interest was taken in the stores group, 
though improvement was not consis- 
tent. Shipping shares strengthened on 
the Elder Dempster reports. Leading 
miscellaneous issues such as Turner 
and Newall and British Oxygen went 
ahead, and survived mid-week profit- 
taking. 
* 


Oil shares found a more cheer- 
ful mood than for some time past. In- 
terest broadened into good investment 
demand for the leaders and moderate 
gains in prices were recorded. Rubber 
shares shared in the general improve- 
ment, following the rise in the com- 
modity above 6d. Public interest in- 
creased, and a more hopeful view was 
taken of American business prospects 
and the ultimate effect of the quota cut. 

While business was satisfactory in 
the mining markets, interest shifted 
from gold mines to the base metals. 
Prices in the Kaffir market were well 
maintained, but dealings were subdued 
in comparison with recent weeks. Cop- 
per responded well to the quota cut, 
and Rhodesian copper issues went 
ahead, though turnover did not 


(Continued on page 734) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the 
repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. 
reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. 
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8214 6244 | 2a 26 6412; +112} 6 4 0 | 46/3 37/3 4a 106 || Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 33,9 1/3; 7 4 6 
2133 l6l4 || Ivc lige 1712} + ly 811 5 32/3 249 t5a |t12l26_ Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- 29/3x + 2/9 6 6 Of 
87 64 —C i 2a 3 Do. 5% Pf. Ord. . 68 +3 oe oe 36/712, 28/1l2' +t2a +65 | Butterley oat 28/9x +1/9 S11 4f 
11512 | 105 | 212 a) 2126) Do. 5% En scencwcees 104! --2 415 8 || 11/354 69 5¢ 81; ¢ || Cammell Laird 5/- 7/9 a 5 6 0 
Ba " Dom. & "Foreign Rys. 25/7)2, 19,9 3a 56 | Colvilles Ord. £1. 2216 1/3; 7 2 3 
14 716 | Nil Nil Antofagasta Ord....... || 912] .. Nil L1/10lq) 7/514) Tloe 10¢c | Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 9/- 6d 7 8 3 
6lo | 35g || Nil Nil B.A. & Pac. Ord....... | 5 i Nil 87/6 | 78/6 5a 156 || Cory, William, Ord.£lr 92/6 | 4+2/6| 418 9 
17 | 835 | Nil | Ni | BA. Gt. Sthn.Ord... ||} 12 | ... | Nil || 34/3 | 19,9 6c 10¢ || Dorman Long Ord.41) 21/9, +6d, 9 4 0 
121, | 61g || Nil Nil | B.A. West. Ord....... | S|... | Nil 55/3 | 34/3 14c | 18¢ | Do.Pref.Ord. £1... | 38/9 | 43/9 9 5 9 
13144 | 6l2 Nil Nil || C. Arg. Ord...... ; et os | Nil 07/- | 626 | ¢6a (tlic || Firth Brown £1...... - |} 62/6 | —1/3} $12 OF 
8716 5 1 Nil Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25. Sig} .. | Nil 31/llg| 22/6 +3a | t4lob || GuestKeen &.Ord.£1, 26/3x +1/10 514 3f 
2810 254 |i 2¢ 2c Costa ae | 2612; ... | 710 11 33/9 26/6 Tloa 156 Hadfields 10/-...... yo 306 6d 760 
43/9 | 33/9 | Nil le | Nitrate Riys. £10...... |} 40/- | +2/6| 5 O O |} 31/412) 21/6 Jlob 210 a || Horden Collieries £1 || 23/115 fa 813 0 
66 355 || t2e 26 | San Paulo Ord. ...... || 36 —3 {11 2 3 29/- | 25/9 5¢ lg¢ | Lambert Bros. Ord. £1) 26/3 oti 740 
16/3 | 14/3 | le le || Taltal Rly.Ord. £5 || 15/-| ... | 613 3 || 13/1010 7/71 2c | 3loc | OceanCoal&Wilson{l) g99 | +64) 8 0 0 
ee ea | Banks and Discount | J | 12 | 8/1012| Se 10¢ || Peaseand Partners 10/ | 10/- |... 10 0 0 
75/6 | 59/- || Tiga | 106 | Alexanders £2,£1pd. || 61/3 1/3; 514 0} 23/9 | 16/9 | 2e 51.6 | Powell Duffryn £1... | 18/9 | 41/3, 8 0 0 
35/- | 32/6 i 5a 56 ‘Bk. of N. Zealand £1 i 35f— |} ... 411 5e} 48/41.! 36/214) ¢7126 {5a || SheepbridgeC.&1.£1 | 37/-| |. 614 Of 
35212 | 330 || 6a 66 || Bk. of Engiand....... || 3421o/ ... 3.10 0 || 35/412| 24/412| 3lga| 8lg6 || Shipley Coll,Ord. £1 || 25/- |47iod 9 12 0 
76/6 | 71/3 || Ta 7} || Barclay B. £1......... - 74/6 | +2/-| 315 9 |) 40/- 28/9 2¢ | 13¢ | S.Durham \Ord. £1) 31/3 |+7led 8 0 0 
43/li2/ 41/- || 31448 | 36 | Barcl. (D..&c.) A fl || 43/- | +1/-| 215 6! 20/- 12/- 6c | Te || Steel &Iron f BOrdZl 12/6 i: 11 4 0 
8%6! Tle || Blea 4126 | Bk. of Aust. £5........ | Vg} w. | S$ 6 8 |i 46/3 | 40/Tl2 4a | 66 || Stanton Iron. £1..... || 44/7l2'4+2/1l2) 410 3 
£42 | £3912 || Se | Se || Bk. of Mont. $100... || £41 | + 2) 4 2 Qe) 58/- | 46/- | 19126 3a _|| Staveley Coal, etc. £1) 46/1019. 5 7 Of 
2612 | “24 || o5l4ci o6¢ | Bk. of N.S.W. £20..| 25 | ... | 3.16 Bel] 40/3 | 31/6 | Toe | 12ipc’| Stewarts & Lloyds £1 | 37/6 | 41/9) 613 3 
55/- 32/6 || 6c Nile || Brit. Overseas A £5.. || 35/-| .. Nil |} 28/9 23/3 3a 66 || Swan, Hunter {1 ... || 25/712) ... | 7 1 =«0 
221952) 11516 I! _7a | 7b |) Chtd. of India £5.... = 5 1154|_ .. 6 O Oj} 10/1012) 3/- 106 5a | Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 | 3/3 | —3d| 30 15 o- 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Bisttente for full year. (d) Paid in £N.Z (e) Allowing for uaihaate, Lf Flat yield. 
(A) Yield on 354% basis. (m) Based on — of 212%. (n) To redemption at par, in year shown. (v) Yield on 15/8% basis. 
(s) Yield worked on a 519% % basis. (w) Yield based on 40°, of coupon. t Free of Income Tax. (y) Yield based on 45%, % » of coupon. 


() Yield: worked on a 14% ‘basis. (z) 1% paid free of income tax. 














June 25, 1938 
> 
1938 SSCS THE ECONOMIST “ 
a | - __ 133, 
ear 1938 } ] ~ = _ — : 
Jan.1 to || Last two | = | | toon Ff: oso 
June 22, || Dividends } Price, BY)! : | Year 1938 || i} a - 
inclusive || || Name of Security June £59) Yield || Jan. lto | Last two } = 
‘High- | Low- (a) | “22, | gm} June 22, June 22, Dividends || |. Price,| Be ay 
est est @) ©) ©) 1938 OG | 1938 4 inclusive || Name of Security = G52 onan 
_ = o Ze 3 } igh- Low- - ' } 42, S a _ < 
zi 4 20/9 Nil .. iron, Coal, &c.—cone © ij £ 8. d. | est est % | 1933 US 1933 
$3810 er aa Thornycroft, John £1 | 21/3 sa 26/412, 17/- 10<c +121 ms 5 ws 4 
+ 16 | 20/- Nile | UD. States Steel $100 lo} + @ Nil 55 /- 45/- ¢ 21,¢ || Fairey Aviation 10/-.. | 26/- i b3- S:, 
6b Se || im. Steet | $4612 + $4 Nil 43 : 5a 7156 || Finlay (Jas.) & C +1/-; 416 Of 
sie 2] 19/9 aa | we (ae eet a oa; 86 01 Stl sell mite 206 | Gallaher Lid, Ord. £1 513} +13, 419 0 
$3 é |} 21 = 10¢ 33a Wort th, ~ seeceetes es 22/- 4-1/3 410 0 20/6 39 Nil c Nic Gane ; Ord. £l 6lig lg ao @ 
“e. 33 12 | 10te | 12% ¢ Weenicne Ww. ) Al. 24/412, +13, 8 4 3 | 35 : 11/3 8a 86 || Gen. Refra - a =. 4 6 Nil 
soi | eoftis || ase | “iste || vom ace aS A | ae 7 8 0907 | 689 | Sa 15a | Gestetner (D) (5)-).” Fe ° 73 3 
na 5¢ Fors ie 47 * lg 2 8 0 76/6 60 712 .. a Harrisons&cC ros. Df. i 77/6 = 6 $ Ov 
Me | atone! wa | 3 | al = jae ee isa | Hawker Siddcicy /-)/ 276 |Lue| 78 0 
Slate) aiadell san Nil Bradford Dyer: 3/412 + 4i2d) Nil 35 276 ge 9c | Imp. Airwa ley (5/-), 27/6 |+1/6 | 7 8 0 
ae°| a’ ie Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. fi. 3/9 +4124) Nill 13/710 = 34 | 5126 | Imp. Chem Ona. i || 3103 740 
419 | 326 Nil | Nil Calico Printers £1 i et Nil fie e- pee ad 34 Imp. Smelting rac 3/3 | +1/3| 3 8 3 
J1le | : . ¢c Cc ‘ D ee 2) Ni f ‘42a 7 %. can . 0 
ati ae] aee| ce Courulds £1"... || 360 | 42/91 3 s of tae. | Genital oe ay. Weed oon’ O54} +%e| 314 © 
6/9 | 6/9 2124 7lob . English Swg. Ctn. £1 36/9 +2'9 515 0 9,412 86 5a International T P..-.-. | $452 $2 4 8 On 
33/9 | ae) Nil Fine C BS tn. £1 | 276 —Ted 7 5 § = 32/9 ‘0 66 Lever & Uni ar 10- | +6¢d, 610 0 
oR RR - 3 pwky ok ~ C~ | 43/9 || A2lec | | 20¢ ee Sees || Ze 5 6 8 
18/9 2| 26/3 T1226 $10 Patons & Baldwins £1 = 6 gas aunt ‘aie Bl3a | 14lg6 poe yr gS af rn Ti 718 3 
be c Nil a Whitworth & Mit. £1 -i+2/-| S 35 OF 411; ; 15a | 27126 | Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5) é 440 
45/3 | 34 Electrical Manuf: 7/6 eee 16 0 0 37 eaé Jie 1212 b 7iga | Murex{1l Ord. ’ 53/9 + 1/3 414 0 
95/6 | 7 1 10¢ 106 || Associated Bloc. £1." 35 oar 2i2@ | 93g6 | Phillips (Godfrey) £1 41s; +116! 419 9 
89/41 us 5a 156 British Insuls “f' 36- +64 510 0 40 . | Ses 712@ | 106 | Pinchin Joh avey) £1 || 33/1i2\+ Tied) 7 2 @ 
30/- is 5a 156 Callenders Zi... Al | 85/- | +26) 414 0 389 re 32126 | 12l,a Prices Trust Ord. 5: = ee; © 2° 
31/6 cote 6106) 6a Crompton Park. A 5/- 87,6 39; 411 5 515 42/6 3iga | 11% Radiation Ord. , “i 35, - 39 6 8 O 
ms lee la! Bs ie eae ti. | deal cael Sane at | sa? Boon?) oat Ngee eee 2) Mi +Ns) fe Ss 
20/- 4 17i;¢ | 20¢ General Electric (i.. 266 +64 710 0} 14 11- | ¢5a | $8136 | Sears (J.) Ord. en ae 418 0 
41/3 + 5a 156 Henleys (WT) a 72 6x +4/-| 510 4 1 60 : 8.9 2l2¢ 4c Smthfild. & Arg. Mus 1 11,9 + 6d 515 0 
30/6 | 229 at ee Johnson & Phillips £1 20/— | tes 5 0 0| 25/7 a 212 a | 12)26 | Spillers Ord. £1 £1, 93) ... 8 2 0 
229 Zinc®| Tige | Siemens £1 ps hl 36/3 9d 619 6 [749| 21/~ Nil Nil Swed. Matc! Al ..... 2 53/9 | +1/3} 511 6 
$13 73 y I Electric Aight é 23,9 ‘ 6 6% - 9 70/- 145 44a | Tate oa 21 10! 13 Nil 
08/- é Nil $1 ¢ Brazil Trac., no Ge. , 68/4) rs 6 5a 56 || Tilling, Thos a i- |... 416 0 
39/3 46 6a 9b | Bournemouth & Ple $1l'2 +14 8 13 11 aah” 26 116 5a Tob. Secrts. Ord £i 43.9 26' 411 5 
34/3 | 33 * 56 British Pow. & Lt. £1 639 ... | 414 0) 89/41; 30,712, 60¢ | w35¢ || TriplexSafetyG ri 65/- 419 0 
aa | sae | ao 46 City of London Zi” SS oo 419 0 | 876 74/4le| 16146 | 10a, Tube Investments £1 40- +3 1)2 815 O 
SI- | 453 26 5b | Clyde Valley Elec. Zi | 3¢'° > | oS Sh Steubane  wuls| se Turner & Newall ZA. 80- +7d 610 0 
38/6 : 3 3a 7i26 County of London £1 36-  i6¢4| 480. 27/7 46/3 712 b 5a | United Dairies £1 ... 789x +310125 1 6 
35) + * 4a 55 Edmundsons {1 aA 486. 46 6} 39 a 2} 18/412, 156 Jloa | United helena 8.. 54/6 | + 6d 413 0 
32/41 2/6 2l2a 55 Lancashire Elec. £1 38/- |... 414 0. 39 o| 2a 7i2b| 5a | W’llpapr Mirs.D oe 110126 13 3 
50. 3 28/9 3a 46 Lond. Ass Ele gts 32 - li-| 412 61 70) 3 32,6 3a 76 | Wiggins ee £l 35 - ee 7 2 £ 
38/- = 3a Ss \ieee weet. | at as 60/6 156 | 455 | Woolworth Ord. se 359 | -6d' 512 0 
32/- 66 252 @ 5106 Midland Counties fi ? . l/-| 417 6. 70/Tlo| 52/6 Mines a 62,6 1/3, 416 0 
489 | 4 gee | 2) || Nettie Bie 211 see| 1 9 2 $1 ae ) || 9Se | 95e || AshantiGoldfields4/- | 65/7! 
719 | sar ,44 66 | North Metro. 7 | a iZaet te 7 03, plls | p6a@ Burma Corp. Reldedj~ || 65/719) +1/3| 5 17 © 
40/8 376 212a 5106 | Scottish Power £1.... = 3 | 4 6 6 813 62 > Nile Nil Commnwith. Mng 5) 8 Zin +4lod 1410 OF 
3a Sb || Yorkshire Electric ... 6- 48 3 167 ® 3212¢ 614a@ | Cons. Gids. of S. Af si 2 4: 40d Nil 
25/- | Ga 40 6 | 319 01 isms] 6° 956 | 95a | Crown Mines 10/-. 726 |—110125 10 4 
. 21°6 5*5a 55,5 GasL. &CTL 69 4). 6 304 Nilb De Beers (Def.) £210. 15%ex “8 6 2 0 
ee 117 4a 6b Imp. Cont. & ea 23 /= 3d' 5 0 0° 48/3 7 10ls || we ¢ 20¢ _ Jo’burg. on 75g, +1g | 918 O 
= 21/6 aia, 2%6 Newc.-on-l . |} 1271 :| sae 3 ia 0/1012, 11146 | 1114g@ Randfontein £1... 55/- 13! 7 5 6 
@ 10154 diva) 36S. Metrop pyne £1 | Ble] wwe | aaa Of 19% Qig | 37i26 25a | RhokanaCorp. £1 .. a ol eet & 
5)/3 : eet 105 5 4 ; 21 71» ant Nil Nil Rio Tinto £3 5 ont 3 4 lig 512 0 
A Se | 121cc || Albion Motors Ord. £1 ee ey 10a | Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- od Ps Nil 
32/6 31 ie ¢7loc | ¢2!>a_ Assoc. Equip. Ord. - 38/9 1/3 6 8 0 83, - 8 > a 755 Sub Nigel 10/-........ - 2i- _ © 
23/- | 18 50 ¢ 50c , Austin 5/-. 4° || 32 412 Ot) _ 92532) 513 26@ | 6/-b | Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. oe | 7 2 0 
~<a Arn 2441. 413 10 4 0 1912) 52) Nil | Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- 71: 418 6 
&e 18/- 83136 | 331 eas Bin rms A 21 /- 13 Nil 5 2\4 10¢ | Nile Wiluna Gold £1 ' é lg Nil 
S716 a , 6¢ 5 2 Ford Motors £i.. 18/9 6 6 0 uae mE soso 16,3 13 Nil 
an © By decccnce 17 n 7 —_ 
89/4! 713 12196 2loa Lucas, J. (£1)... a 7iod 514 0 N 7 
33 " S 20¢ 25¢ Leyland Mot 20'= 6 0 0 EW ISSU 
01/3 or 45¢ 45¢ Morns poe Oh a 39 6 6 O E PRICES 
$0,10 8] 3 206 2a Ral. Cycle Hold. il 40 9 I 3 8 20 Issue Issue June 22 € hange 
16/73 ‘ 6a 16'06 Rolls-Royce £1........ 7 af Ziod 12:10 O ’ price 1938 since Issue Issue! June 22, Change 
dh 25¢ 40¢ Stand. Motor 5/- 6 3 13 412 6 = 7 \Junel5 price 1938 since 
- tien teases 12,3 li-i 8 O Oh ay - 5 420-5, 101ox ee yp ed Tunel5 
4/6 2/71. 5a) 156 Clan Line Steam. £1 Ale } Ausiie 3308: | Of 56-6 -x L.C a fot | 7 
246 157) Nil Nil Cunard {1 ...... i 3 44 414 0 pee | a 99 g—>g dis Midsbro’ 31, = = 
24/6 17.6 INL C 3 Furness, Withy i cS 17/< + 3d Nil Br. Fur "De 6 101 | Llo=!2 dis Natl. Def. 3° E 4 dis s pm 8 
aj 4+; 16/9 =e 2isa P. & O. Def. . : 1 7” ts 310 O Chi h. 33 eb. 100 4-2 dis Odhams Ps 5 a epm 
22/3 13 4)ze S¢ Royal Mail Lines £1 17 316 9 G re "o'| ‘g 10114-1011 Do. 4 ’ = § —89 Tiod 
43/9 Nile  Nilc Union Castle nen £1. 15 ; od; 316 6 sine n.S.4 99 | 15g-15¢ dis Plym’th sae - 101-102 1 
18/6 06 SS Tea and Rubber 7“ 6d Nil on. ~sa0 | 10/6 9,3-9,9 Wick (A.C.)5-- 98 | 158-155 pm lg 
30 18/13 “126 5¢ Allied Sumatra £1 143 a db.. 101 | 1°g-l'g pm 6 pref. £1 ‘i- 6 9-7.- 
29/4 183 ys ae Anglo-Dutch £1 ee 55 9 16; 7 0 0 : - | 4 18 6-18 3 
27/- 12 e 0d Bah Lias £1 er gg +Z/—-| 6 4 0 — 
‘i 2260 . Bod coccccccecs 23 1 ¢ _7 
38/6 ' «a 66 Jhanzie Te a >> 11 13 0 0 UNIT IS 
ie (8 | 36) Sta Wtieci | BS sie) 6 8 8 Pe ncsiccpithescnistystn. sage 
18/10! 10 4) 2 @ 10 a i) es 31 3x a : Q 0 em by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
3 lt x a 2 J l 2 m4 = b < é z s 
2y/- ah © 71.6 London aeieale 2/- = y 26 6 8 O (Table does not include certain closed trusts) 
3/814 110 4a 2 b= - Rubber Trust £1 ey oie _ 7;8.4 N 4 June 22 Change 
. 2 ) J . a é 2 7 Name and G 22, ~ = - 
cia ni . 05 United es 2/- 33 3d 9 = ; ee 1938 Senet Name and Group June 22, Change 
28 4 ¢ . 5a 20 b Anglo-Iranian £1 85 /Tlox ‘ une 15 1938 —. 
36/- | 25- Nae 12125 Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 237 Ox aa. m,. Municipal & Gen. Gold 3 
6lie| “4 Nil Nil AWOCK £1 sees cseeeees 35- 141 8 2 0 For. Govt. Bond... | 139-149 old 3rd Ser 12 
12/1012| 3/71 10d a 25b  Burmah Oil £1....... ee Tlod Nil Limited Invest. 18, --18 9x 10 4 13, 10!ox 
£42 £33 ‘ psclldpsc¢ Mexican Eagle M.$4 49 oes 5 0 Ok Mid. & Southern... 18 3-19 — 1g ||Keystone ............ 15 6-166. : 
5hig 31. 6a 116 Royal Dutch #1.100... | £371 ne ? Scottish & Northn. | 16 9-17/6 ... Keystone 2nd ...... 13715-1477 lied 
5\g 4, tHl2¢ 12126 Shell Transport £l 4s £llg 416 0 Bank-Insurance 3d Keystone Flex....... 143-153 - lied 
16 20 b <Oa_ || Trinidad Leaee. £1.. eo ne ig} 412 6 Bank & Insur.* 18/--19 Key. Consol. ...... 13 9-14 < 3d 
20/6 17/3 5 Miscellaneous om 56} 6 6 O | Insurance® ......... 20 —2] “ “3d o— vin : 
25/- 20/- 9 é 5c Aerated Bread £1..... 20/- EEN cimnartakentete 17/--18/— Brit. Ind. Ist ...... 169-179 3d 
aXe 18/— Te 8c Allied News. £1 ...... 20/3 | —1, 5 0 0 Invest. Trust® ...... 13/3-14/- Do. 2nd ...... 14 0-15/6x 3d 
10/6 11/3 ¢ se Amal. Metal £1 . 19 4lo i 3 718 ©. Scot. B.I.I.T.°...... 1471-156 P Do. 3rd ...... 14 3-153 
5/- | 11;- 5a | 36 Amal. Press 10/-...... al tehl aoa es Cornhill deb.® 0... 21/122-21,1012... El De OD «0.0 16 —-17,- 
17/9 | 10/3 11 b 10 a. Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5 i2/- + 6d 6 6 0 Cornhill def.* cone “12 9-13 6 *2 “ag a. aaa 15 9-16 9 . 
88/ll2, 6 2043 ¢ 25¢ Assoc. News. Df. 5/- e tee 815 0 National Metals & Min. . 13 6-146 
72/6 are 7ig@ 156 Assoc. P. Cement £1 11/6x' +1/3' 10 16 © National C. .... 17/6-18 Other Groupe ee ” 
65/712 | 41/3 5a 106 Barker (John) £1... . 3439 510 0 National D. 20.0.0... 15 169 + 3d Brit. Emp. 1st Unit. 16:4))-17,4 
49/9 376 60c¢  85¢ | Beechams Pills Df. 5/- | 51 $ 5 5 4 0 Nat. Invest. ......... 29-139 |+ 3d Brit. Gen. ““C" ... 144 -15'4ls 4 es 
eel aia | og | He | meeraeocse | G8 | i] gap Be | ARR a Bemee | TE . 
17/9 _ Oc orax Deferred £1. 3 QTHUTY.......eeseeeee 5-17 41> f BERET sis asa 0qew- 7/3-7,9 
aalan 12/6 Gc Nile Ce ee aa ti 23/9 ste 8 8 5 Gilt-edged 17/412, +4lod Domestic ............ 76 = 
53/llo, 40.6 > 6 7i2 a Bristol Aero. 10/-_... || 52/6 Nil Scottish 3 Do. Priority onan 
36/3 31 /- a 812 6 Brit. Aluminium £1. 50 i as 4 6 0 Universal 6-18 6 Ist Prov. “A” 19 3-203 ia 
SI6| ~ 413 00 95° British Match £1... || 32/— +2/6,) 5 O 0} “15 Moorgate” Do. “B”...... | 14/3-15/3 3d 
84/4) 64/4 20¢ | t21l4¢ Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 415 coe 417 0 | Inv. Flexible ....... 12'3-133 ‘ _ Do. Reserves 149-159 
62/- 46/3 val a 106 British Oxygen £1 ... 7/—'| lie 4 6 Of+ Inv. Gas & El. 12 3-133 . Selective “ A’’...... 15 L1:-16/1 3d 
6834 5 7126 | Tiga Brockhouse (J.) £1 5 5/-| 5 O O Inv. General..... 1510 __| + Lad Selective “ B® 15 415-16 4), 
S| 4512 | Nile | de Cable & Wir. Ord. O-  +3'9| 10 0 0 Inv. 2nd Gen. ...... 13.4 Sate ok alte Shee. — 
14/- 8/3 ae 15a Carreras A Ord. £1... 7 eee 812 O Inv. Gold ............ 16/—-17/- \_ ligd Brit. Trans. .. 12 6-136 
45/- | 38/3 20¢ | 25¢ | Crittall Mfg.Ord.5/- 11/6 | +9 5 0 0 Hundred ....... 169-17 lizd Bank, Ins. & Fin... | 15 3-163 
33/— 25/3 a3¢ at De Havilland Air. £1 40/- +9d 10 ig 0 Provident ag ie Laat eee — Bank Shrs. 19 6-20 6x 
ae | Se 108 $e ee ek Zi. 29/- | +3/6| € 4 0 Security First ...... 13/101-14/1 cee ee: |) Reeeare 
/ , . cee = ? cecvccovee l | 1» 
26/3 18,9 18 4 Bs Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- oz =| cae 8 11 0. _ Keystone Protected Ist ...... 183-1973 zs 
Ever Ready Co. 5/-...' 19-' -9d' 9 ‘ : Gold 2nd Ser. ...... | 17/3-18/3x De. oe saativa 16 - 17x + od 
a a eri om Weare att 13-12 3d 
* Bid and offered ol renin | 
prices are free of Comm 
( 1 = ission and St 4 ma ie 
(s) 8! 13° paid a of 5% free of tax. (n) Yield a. 2 Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) L 
(d) 17) “ ree of income tax. t Free of Income Tax. & 4 per Com. basis. (r) Calculated a Sep nae ere yearly dividends. (&) Yield on 20 
) 1712 per cent. cash dividend and 7!2 per cent. in def (v) Yield worked on 35° basis. ated at 1312 annas per share of Rs. 9. ae basis. 
erred ordinary stock. (w) Paid on £300,000 more ca (p) Annas per share. 
(y) Dividend before the 2( apital than in preceding year. 
the 200°, capital bonus 4s. per share. 
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(Continued from page 731) 
improve to the same extent. Rhokana 
was one of the brighter spots, on the 
company’s increased assessment. Tin 
shares were also very firm, but turn- 
over showed only a small increase. 

“FINANCIAL NEWS’ 


INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
or Corres. 
1938 | , total 4} Day 
‘epee: Oe 30 ord. | 20 heed 
shares* int.¢ 
June 17 5,335 7,560 81-7 128-3 
June 20 5,690 8,005 82-2 128-1 
June 21 6,440 7,520 83-4 128-0 
June 22 6,030 6,810 84°4 128-2 
June 23 6,015 6,795 84-8 128°3 
1938 
High... | i 97-2 131-0 
| Jan. 12| Feb. 4 
Low .. 79-4 126-9 
Mar. 16 | Mar. 17 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. *July 1, 


1935 100 +1928 = 100. 
ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 

More pronounced recovery than in 
the previous week is shown by the 
Actuaries’ index of 151 industrial 
ordinary share prices, which on Tues- 
day last (June 2Ist) stood at 64.3, 
against 63.4 a week ago, and 65.3 a 
month ago. The corresponding aver- 
age yield, however, has also risen, 
to 6.02, against 5.99 and 5.79 per cent., 
respectively. A selection of the com- 
ponent indices follows :— 


Group (and No. | - — 
of Securities) | 


_ 
|May 24,|June 14, June 21, {sce 
| 1938 | 1938 1938 High 
: 

Build. mats. (6) 79-1 76°7 77:3 87-1 

Coal (9 85-3 79-9 81-6 106-7 

Elec. Mfg. (12) 116-4 112-4, 113-0 129:°7 

Motors (6) ...... 33-3 32-0 33-1 } 

Oils (4 78-7 78°6 81-5 84-9 

Home Rails (4) 54-1 48:1 49-7 71-0 

Stores, etc. (18 58-7 56-1 57°7 66-4 
| as 
| Yields \ vo) 

Group | nes 
May 24, June 14, June 21, “;o50 
1938 1938 1938 "1 

Building mats. 7-01 7-21 7:16 73°0 

Coal 6°51 7-03 6-89 77-9 

Elec. Manufg. 5-77 6 05 6-09 [11-1 

Motors ‘ 7°15 7°43 7°17 32° ( 

6°45 6°51 7°31 67-1 

Home Rails 6°11 6°94 6-74 49-2 

Stores, etc, 5°57 5 85 5-76 06-1 


New York 
On Saturday last week, Wall Street 
could muster a turnover of no more 
than 100,000 shares—the lowest level 
recorded for twenty years. On Monday, 
trading jumped spectacularly from 
the first hour, breaking through the 
million mark for the first time since 
early April. To the accompaniment of a 
rising turnover, stock prices have ad- 
vanced on a wide front, the Dow Jones 
index leaping by 14.18 points in the 
brief space of four days. The recovery 
appears to have sprung from a renewed 
estimate of the effect of “ pump-prim- 
ing” on industrial recovery, coupled 
with greater confidence in the prospect 
of an autumn improvement. The ad- 
vance in steel output from 26 per cent. 
to 28 per cent. of capacity (according 
to Iron Age) is also accompanied by a 
rise in scrap prices and by small but 
urgent buying to replenish consumers’ 
reduced stocks. Steels, pivotal issues 
like Allied Chemical and Johns-Man- 
ville, and utilities shared fully in the 
week’s advance. Rail stocks, depressed 
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to extremes 
appreciably, 


a week ago, 
partly 


owing to 


recovered 
chart 


operations, but also to the reported 


willingness of 


the 


Brotherhoods 


to 


negotiate On wage questions, although 
the apparent exclusion of wage cuts 


from the 
checked the 
Second-grade 


discussions 
market in 
rail 


mid-w 
bonds 


temporarily 


eck. 


improved 


sharply, but Treasury issues remained 


easy. 


New 


York 


Prices 





Close Latest Close Latest 
June June June June 
16, 22 16 22, 
1938 1938 1938 1933 
i. Ralis and 4. Manufacturing 
Trausport Briges . 1734 2234 
Atchison ...... 25 3153) Chrysler 42ig 525, 
Balt. & Ohio 5 65 Elec. Autolite 15 19 
B.M.T 9 913'Gen. Motors 295, 35 
Can. Pacific... 5 614! Hudson Mir. 5 7 
Ches. & Ohio 22 2814; Nash Kelvntr 7 s 
G.N. Ry. Pf... 1455 185¢/Packard Mtr.. 35g, 4 
Illinois Cent... 7lg 10 |BendixAvin. 10 12 
N.Y. Central 9 1453) Boeing Airpln 235, 2614 
Northern Pac. 7 10 |Douglas Air... 44 4054 
Pennsylv. R... + 1778) United Airctt. 2613 27 
Southern Pac. g 14)0/Air Reduction 47 56 
Southern Rly. 6 9 (Allied Cheml. 149 167 
Union Pac. ... 6154 73!2'/Col. Carbon... 70 79 
Greyhound... 94 1 Dupont FF 42 
Un. Carbide 65 74 
2. Utilities and U.S. Ind. Alc. 17 i8 
Communications AlvisChalmer 40 45 
—— : 102.) Gen. Blectri 3 381. 
> — : , yi. West’hseElec. 76 87% 
Con. E a 23 - 23, American ( an 87 9614 
Col Gas & Ele 6 73, Addressogrph is 20 
EIB nd & Sh é gq |Caterpillar ... 4154 49! 3 
NatPwr&Lt. 6 7i,|Cont. Car a 3854 44 4 
N. American.. 19 2134 Ingersoll Rr 2 : ad 
Pac Gas & Elc 2612 281,| {nt Harvester 32iq 28 
Pac. Lighting 38 . ee oN 7. 
Pub Serv N.J. 2714 30 — —_— oe a 
Stan Gas& El] 3 Geils... ar a = 
United Corp. > 2 J I Case & Co. j > 86 
Glidden 16’g 20 


Un. Gas Imp. 
Amer. Tel. ... 1 
Internat. Tel. 
Westn. Union 


*\G.Am. Trans 37 4314 
sq |Celanese of A. 12%4 1544 
>=). Ind. Rayon 15 1834 


i) 


to 
Vie DOCr 
= 
+ 





“~.-\Colgate Palm. 9 10:4 
Radio B Pret 4 53 Eastm’n Kdk 15013 165°4 
i” F P >’ Gillette 6-4 38 
3. Extractive and : ambert Co. 11 oe 8 
Metal OCW « Sodan ae" 
20th Cen. Fox 2054 23’, 
Am. Rol. Mill 15 
Beth. Steel 44 531. 5. Retail Trade, etc. 


Beth. Steel P. 84), 
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Republic St..... 12 ‘ 7 
U.S. Steel +1 567. 63 
U.S. Steel Pf. 96 ; = 
Alaska J’neau 10 ; 15 
Am. Metal 291, ' 44 
Am. Smeiting 36 19 : 
Anaconda 24 49 31 
Bohn Alum.... 18 73 14 
Cerro de Pas.. 34 >2 ‘ 
Int. Nickel 43 . 15 
Kennecott 2934 a wy 
Patino Mines ) an on 
; : : ; ) 77 
9 990 
: l 16 
t 4 40 
3 19 21 
* 15 16 

ut f... 100 

Socony Vac.... 13 
Stan. Oil Cal. 26 ) 33 
Stan. Oil N.J- 46 6'4 7 
Texas Corp. 381g 35 41 





By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 


values, calculated on closing prices 
(1926 100 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
| 1938 
June June June 
| Low | High 8, 15 22, 
| Mar. Jan. 1938 1938 19338 
| 30 12 
347 Ind’ls. .. 75-9 101-5 84°4 84:6 93-5 
32 Rails ..... 19-0 31-4 20-0 19:6 22:1 
40 Utilities ... 57-7 78-8 , 68°3 | 67°8 75-2 
419 Stocks... 63°7 86:4 71-4 71-5, 79-0 
Av. yield %* | 8°35 | 4-787 5-37 | 5°38 4:78 


High Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. +t June 22nd. 


DAILY AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


June 16 June 17 June 18 June 20 June 21 June 22 


95-9 95-0 95-0 100.3 103-1 | 105-7 


~ 1938 High: 116-9 January llth. Low: 83-6 
March 31st 


June 25, 1938 


TOTAL DEALINGS IN NEW YORK 





| Stock Exchange Curb * 

1938 | — nee Shares 
Shares | Bonds 000’s 

| 000’s $000’s 

June 16 340 4,870 | 62 
-» ae 330 | 5,080 | 62 
» 18° 104 | 2,150 | 27 
— 1,090 | 5,910 | 141 
sae) Ge | 7,010 191 
» 2 1,710 8,240 205 


* Two-hour session, 


Capital Issues 


DeEBENTURE offers have monopolised 
the new issue market this weck, and all 
are of high quality. An offer for sale of 
B. C. and H. Power Station Company 
34 per cent. first mortgage debenture 
Stock at £99 per cent. was considered 
attractive. The stock is dated 1953-63, 
and thus had an appreciably shorter 
life than many comparable electricity 
stocks, including those of the Central 
Electricity Board, on whose behalf the 
Station will be operated, and also the 
Kent Electric Power 34 per cent. issue. 
The stock ranks virtually as a rent 
charge on the revenues of the Central 
Electricity Board, and is of first-class 
investment calibre. The re-financing 
operation of Stanton Ironworks, by 
which the existing 44 per cent. guaran- 
teed debenture stock will be replaced 
by 4 per cent. stock, is being accom- 
panied by a cash offer of similar new 
4 per cent. stock, issued at £1024 per 
cent., to provide for the erection of 
modern coke ovens. The company has 
an excellent dividend record, and its 
debenture issues are well covered by 
and profits. The company re- 
Serves a wide redemption option from 
1948 to 1978, but repayment before 
1968 can only be effected at a premium 
Over the issue price. The stock is a 
high-class industrial debenture. Par- 
ticulars have been published this week 
for information only of a placing of 
£300,000 43 per cent. first debenture 
stocks of Kemp Town 
Brighton. 


assets 


Brewery, 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Nominal Con- New 
Wee ending Capital versions Money 


June 25 f f j 
lo the Public 2,650,000 533,700 2.111.457 
lo Shareholders Nil Nil 
By S.E. Intro 350,000 685.000 
By Permis. to Deal 167,803 170,731 
Sav Certs. we 
June 18 Dr.100,000 
Includi Excluding 
Year to date Conver ns Conversions 


4 
1938 (New Basis 176,232,350 
1937 (New Bass) 334,618,254 88,495,094 


1938 (Old Basi 148,316,853 134.4 RD 
1937 (Old Bast 228,548,469 184,857,244 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. | 


reign 


Year to date U.K ex U.K. Countries 
4 é f 
1938 (New Basis) 139,059,206 19,975,862 2,429,229 
1937 (New Basis 42,788,156 44,513,478 1,193,460 
1938 (Old Basis) 116,457,026 15,642,745 2,399,124 
1937 (Old Basis) 170,908,521 13,948,723 Nil 
Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord 


& 4 4 

1938 (New Basis) 123,951,256 7,365,910 30,147,131 
1937( New Basis) 15¢ 19,171,646 119,020,427 
1938 (Old Basis) 115,165,223 2,678,496 16,655,176 
1937 (Old Basis) 136,714,103 12,664,731 35,478,410 

Norte.—* Old Basis ” includes public issues only ; 
** New Basis”’ includes all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFERS 
Stanton Ironworks .—Issue at 102} 
of £466,300 4 per cent. debenture stock, 
redeemable at 1024 in June, 1978, or 
from 1948, on notice at various rates or 


03,021 
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by drawings at 102) from 1940. (Part 
of £1,000,000 authorised, balance being 
in conversion of 44 per cent. guaranteed 
debenture stock). Earned for debenture 
service, years to March 31: 1936, 
£471,972; 1937, £436,377; 1938, 
£632,391. Net assets (before deducting 
existing debentures), £5,396,409. 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 


B. C. & H. Power Station Co.— 
Offer for sale of £1,650,000 34 per cent. 
first mortgage debenture stock at 99. 
Redeemable at par by June, 1963, by 
drawings from 1943, or from 1953 on 
notice. Service will be covered by 
payments from C.E.B. Until latter’s 
liability begins, interest payable out of 
capital. Owned by a subsidiary of 
Edmundsons Electricity Corporation. 
To build generating station at Little 
Barford (60,000 kilowatts ; later, 120,000 
kw.). Lazard Bros. and Company take 
issue at 96}, or 98} including expenses. 

BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 

Kemp ‘Town Brewery, Brighton, 
Ltd.—Particulars of issue £300,000 
4} per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock. Redeemable at par, October, 
2008, or, at 103 from April, 1948, on 
notice. Proceeds to discharge various 
deposits and to reduce bank loan. 
Directors take issue for £303,624, the 
company paying expenses: {124,800 
sold at 102 less } to Messrs Rowe and 
Pitman. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Although BARCLAY PERKINS AND 
COMPANY have experienced a smal] drop 
in profits, from £314,194 to £307,479, the 
8 per cent. dividend is maintained, and is 
covered by earnings (after depreciation 
with a margin of 1} per cent. TRUST 
HOUSES have made a _ slightly larger 
trading profit than in 1936-37, but increased 
taxation has resulted in a decline in net 
profits. The provision of substantial sums for 
various improvements to the properties 
continues. BRITON FERRY STEEL 
COMPANY report that conditions in the 
first half of the year ended April 2nd last 
were exceptionally good, and net profits are 
£49,000 higher at £212,194. A remarkable 
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recovery is shown by FAIRBAIRN, 
LAWSON, COMBE & BARBOUR. Total 
profits amount to £111,079 against £32,553, 
and after meeting debenture interest and 
preference dividend, the  carry-forward 
increased by £49,000. GREENWOOD 
AND BATLEY have doubled their net 
profits, which amount for 1937-38 to 
£104,361. Although provision for deprecia- 
tion has also been doubled, and the dividend 
raised from 7 to 15 per cent., the distribu- 
tion is covered with a more generous margin 
than in recent years. Trading profits of 
WHESSOE FOUNDRY AND ENGI- 
NEERING COMPANY total £136,320, 
compared with £77,955, and although taxa- 
tion requires half as much again as in 
1936-37, the dividend is raised from 20 to 
30 per cent. While the very high rates of 
improvement shown by rubber companies 
are not generally maintained, MALACCA 
RUBBER have earned £88,069 against 
£71,050, but the 74 per cent. dividend is 
unchanged. The more important of the 
week’s trust company results include GLOBE 
TELEGRAPH AND TRUST, whose tax- 
free dividend is raised from 54 to 74 per cent., 
payable from earnings of £264,747 against 
£219,557. Thanks to the 50 per cent. 
increase in the dividend from ELDER 
DEMPSTER LINES, the Holding com- 
pany is paying 9 per cent. against 5°9 per 
cent. The operating company’s total profits 
of £1,035,502 are as much as 63 per cent. 
higher than in 1936, for an increased volume 
of cargo was carried at higher freight rates. 
Towards the end of 1937, however, the 
company’s business was affected by the 
cocoa “ hold-up ”’ in West Africa, though 
increased timber shipments provided partial 
compensation. Having achieved a new 
output record, METAL BOX COMPANY 
show earnings of £331,956 against £285,641, 
and pay 174 per cent. against 15 per cent. 
Earnings on the ordinary stock are equiva- 
lent to nearly 30 per cent. Substantial pro- 
gress is recorded by EDGAR ALLEN AND 
COMPANY ; net profits of £72,928 com- 
pare with £54,756. Extensions to property 
and plant have been made and are still 
proceeding. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rhokana Corporation.—It is an- 
nounced that arrangements have been 
made between the co-operative producers 
that the Corporation will produce (in 
addition to its basic quota of 6,338 short 
tons per month) as from July 1, 1938, a 
further 952 short tons of copper per month 
at 100 per cent. production of basic quota. 
This additional tonnage is subject to same 
percentage changes as is basic quota. 
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Patons and Baldwins. — Preliminary 
figures for year to April 20, 1938, show 
surplus of £260,666 after crediting part of 
stock reserve. For previous year profit was 
£463,782. Ordinary dividend reduced from 
124 per cent., tax free (which included 23 per 
cent. bonus) to 10 per cent., tax free. 
Dividend requires £191,915. Carry forward, 
£73,798. For previous year £125,000 was 
put to reserve and £20,000 to pensions. 


Metal Box Company.—wNet profit for 
year to March 31, 1938, £331,956, against 
£285,641. Total dividend 17} per cent. on 
capital of £1,230,239, against 15 per cent. on 
£1,112,873. To general reserve £100,000 
same). To superannuation account £15,000 
(nil). Carry forward raised from £38,403 
to £46.548. Consolidated balance sheet 
shows stocks £1,471,232 against £1,159,002. 
Debtors £677,476 £565,004). Cash 
£184,031 (£297,624). Creditors, £795,354 
(£508,555). 


Barclay, Perkins and Company.—For 
year to March 31, 1938, net profit, after tax, 
depreciation and debenture interest was 
£224,200, against £247,535. Ordinary 
dividend maintained at 8 per cent. To 
reserve for contingencies, £20,000. Carry 
forward, £70,525. Subject of £5,481 to 
provident fund. 


Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe, Barbour. 
—Net profit for year to March 31, 1938, 
£79,379, compared with £1,541. Full 
interest of 5 per cent. is being paid on the 
debenture stock against 3 per cent. A divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. is being paid on the 
10 per cent. preference against nil. Carry- 
forward raised from £1,541 to £50,071. 
Overdraft reduced from £335,407 to 
£305,467. Debtors, £213,916 (£126,884). 
Creditors, £66,731 (£62,082). 


Elder Dempster Lines, Ltd.—Gross 
profits for 1937 increased by £401,640 to 
£1,035,502. Net profits were £417,125, 
against £184,926 (after £300,000, or £25.000 
more, for depreciation, £125,000 against 
£20,000 for income tax and N.D.C.). 
Ordinary dividend raised from 6 to 9 per 
cent. for year. To reserve, £100,000 
£50,000). To special depreciation reserve 
for new tonnage, £120,000. Carry-forward 
raised from £133,873 to £164,748. Net 
balance of Elder Dempster Lines Holdings 
was £178,184 against £119,319. Ordinary 
dividend raised from 5-9 to 9 per cent. 


Amalgamated Dental Company.— 
Profits before tax, for 1937, £197,186, 
against £195,941. Taxation, £62,823 
(£54,387). Deferred dividend 5 per cent., 
as before. Carry forward raised from 
£25,365 to £25,379. 


Industry and Trade 


The Cotton Trade Enabling Bill.—There have 
been misgivings in Lancashire during the last few months 
concerning the probable effects of the proposed Enabling 
Bill on the export trade. Some members of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, which represents the merchant 
section of the industry, have suggested that the directors 
of the Chamber should convene a special meeting in order 
that the policy of the Chamber towards the Bill might be 
discussed. The directors have now sent a circular letter to 
the members stating that they have decided not to call suct: 
a meeting until the publication of the details of the pro- 
jected legislation. When the draft Bill becomes available, 
the Chamber's special Committee will be able to consider 
how far the contemplated measures safeguard the expori 
trade and are likely to prevent abuses of monopolistic 
powers; the directors of the Chamber will then conven: 
a special meeting to discuss the draft Bill and the Com- 
mittee’s report. Meanwhile, the export trade continues to 
shrink; exports of yarn and piece goods in the first five 
months of the current year were 25 per cent. smaller than in 
the corresponding period in 1937, and exporis of cloth 
have fallen to lower levels than have been recorded during 


the past 86 years. 


eee ee ae 






LIQUEUR BRANDY 


Survey of East Anglian Farming.—The Farm 
Economics Branch of the Cambridge School of Agriculture 
have already issued a number of informative surveys of 
farming conditions in the Eastern counties of England. East 
Anglia cannot, of course, be taken as representative of 
the agriculture throughout Britain, but the changes in 
production and in methods recorded on the farms included 
in these surveys give an indication of the trends in this 
mainly arable district since the beginning of the depression. 
Two main changes have been noted in the previous reports 
in this series. There has been a very considerable increase 
in the volume of crops sold from the farms, an increase 
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which is due both to an expansion in the acreage of such 
crops as wheat, potatoes and sugar beet, and to the fact 
that a larger proportion than before of the crops grown 
were sold. Thus the acreage of wheat grown on the farms 
recorded increased by 43 per cent. between 1931 and 1936, 
but the proportion of the total crop sold rose from about 
70 per cent. in 1931 to about 95 per cent. after 1932, due 
to the stimulus given by the Wheat Act. The other main 
trend has been the steady increase in the output of livestock 
products by about 3 per cent. per annum after 1931; the 
increase was caused by a rapid expansion in dairying and 
in pig-keeping, though the latter activity was checked in 
1936, when the difliculties arose which led to the break- 
down in the pigs marketing scheme in December of that 
year. During the whole period covered by these reports 
there has been a steady fall in the number of labourers 
employed, but owing to the more efficient methods of 
working, and to the shift towards more intensive forms of 
husbandry, the volume of output per worker increased by 
about 20 per cent. between 1931 and 1936. But the survey 
just published,* which covers the financial years 1936 and 
1937, reveals a check to these general trends. The rising cost 
of feeding stuffs was responsible, together with the uncer- 
tain market, for the decline in the number of pigs, and also 
resulted in a higher proportion of the crops grown being 
used on the farm. For the first time since 1931 the returns 
for 1937 show a fall in both the volume and the value of 
output per worker, the former falling by 5 per cent. between 
1936 and 1937 and the latter by 1 per cent. Profits were 
also reduced in 1937 compared with previous years, due 
mainly to the poor crop yields and to the rising costs of 
feeding stuffs. These two factors of reduced output per 
worker and of falling profits show that the rise in agricul- 
tural incomes which has taken place since the depression 
has now been checked. 


* * * 


The Tin Buffer Pool.—Last Monday the Inter- 
national Tin Committee decided to fix the buffer pool 
quota for the third quarter of this year at 10 per cent. of 
the basic output. As the quota for that period was fixed 
at 45 per cent. on June 2nd, the quota for the free market 
will be only 35 per cent., which will reduce new supplies 
well below the level of current requirements. In addition 
to the fixing of the pool quota, the I.T.C. accepted and 
signed the new buffer pool agreement. Although the details 
of the scheme have not yet been made public, it is learned 
that there will be “no material variations as compared 
with the original draft.” In this draft it was apparently 
agreed that attempts should be made to keep the price of 
tin between £200 and £230 per ton; these limits are be- 
lieved to have been maintained in the final negotiations. 
During the past few days prices have risen sharply owing 
to substantial speculative purchases. While the pool 
decisions have been accepted with enthusiasm by many of 
the tin producers, there is a danger that a price as high as 
£200 or more will disturb the normal price relation between 
tin and its competitors amongst raw materials. In times of 
a trade recession, such as the present, a relatively high 
price for tin may have serious repercussions on consump- 
tion. 


* * * 


Copper in America.—Stocks of copper in the United 
States have increased from 108,585 tons at the end of 
May, 1937, to 369,809 tons at the end of last month. 
The rate of increase, however, has tended to slow down 


* Changes in the Economic Organisation of Agriculture. 
Report No. 26. University of Cambridge, Department of 
Agriculture, Farm Economics Branch. 
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since the beginning of the year; in February the increase 
was 9 per cent. over January, in May just under 4 per 
cent. over April. It is believed that one of the objects of 
the recently announced cuts in output is to induce an 
absolute reduction in stocks of between 5,000 and 10,000 
tons per month. Owing to the conditions under which the 
Customs smelters work, it seems probable that exports of 
American copper will be maintained for the next few 
months at a relatively high figure. If it be the fact that 
consumption is somewhat in excess of deliveries, and if 
production is reduced to 30,000 tons per month, then, 
making an allowance for the output of scrap, it is con- 
ceivable that the much-desired reduction in stocks may in 
due course take place. There seems to be no doubt that 
the response to an improvement in American industrial 
conditions would be marked and immediate, but this desir- 
able event is, perhaps, the most uncertain element in the 
situation. Outside the United States consumption has 
been running ahead of production, and any continuance 
of exports of American copper at recent levels would in 
such circumstances have been a lesser evil than allowing 
these supplies to depress the weak American market. In 
May, however, non-American consumption fell by 21,000 
tons, reducing the margin over production to 1,400 tons. 
To this is doubtless due the decision under the restriction 
scheme to reduce output from July Ist from 105 to 95 
per cent. of basic output, or by about 5,000 tons per 
month, as some measure of insurance against American 
exports. As to the American stocks themselves, it is be- 
lieved that a large proportion is strongly held. Neverthe- 
less, despite the drastic steps taken to reduce them and 
the 10 per cent. cut in the quota, a well-sustained revival 
of prices depends ultimately on an improvement in con- 
sumption in the United States and its maintenance in 
the rest of the world. 


* * * 


The International Coke Convention.—The 
International Coke Convention has just completed its 
first year of activity. Provisionally formed in the autumn 
of 1936, the final agreement was concluded in the middle 
of June, 1937, for a period of three years, between coke 
producers in Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, Holland 
and Poland. The object of the agreement was to ensure 
an equitable distribution of the export trade by means 
of quotas and a uniform price policy, but owing to the 
sharp increase of demand in the early months of 1937, 
competition had ceased before the understanding was 
reached, and the limitation of exports was not applied. 
The following table shows the course of coke exports 
and the share of each of the Cartel participants in the 
total shipments. 











| Coxe Exports 
| (Monthly average, long tons) 
| | ‘ 
Per Per Jan.- Per 
| 1936 one 1937 nt April, cae 
cent. cent. 1938 cent 
Great Britain ......... 192,835 17°5 204,202 16:1 144,134 15°8 
Germany ‘ , 589, 208 53-4 721,200 57:1 440,826 48:3 
Poland evennaubes 29,262 2:7 30,195 2:4 19,393 2:2 
Belgium: ebeeiid 102,549 9:3 108,231 8:6 104,064 11-4 
ES 189,085 17:1 200,000 15:8 202,874 22:3 
Total . . 1,102,939 | 100-0 1,263,828 100:°0 911,791 100:°0 


Germany was the only country which increased her 
share of the aggregate exports of these countries between 
1936 and 1937, but in the first four months of the current 
year the German proportion has been substantially 
lower, whereas that of Belgium and Holland has increased. 
The shares of Great Britain and Poland in total shipments 
show a persistent fall. This year’s sharp fall in total 
exports reflects the deterioration on coke markets ; 
prices have also been affected by the shrinkage of demand. 
Whereas the average value of British coke exports (gas 
coke and other sorts) rose from 19s. 4d. per ton in 1935 
to 2ls. 9d. in 1936 and to 28s. 6d. last year, the average 
value for May, 1938, has fallen back to 26s. 10d. per 
ton. The time has now come for the Convention to 
prove that it is able to stabilise the market under adverse 
trade conditions. 


— - aa — 
———— 
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Dairy Research.— Farmers and their representa- 
tives are often heard to complain of the favours received 
by other industries from the Government, which so un- 
accountably neglects the sad state of British agriculture. 
But one favour the State does bestow on agriculture, in a 
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The Economist Indices 


France Italy, | Ger- 
ce, . 
\ : Price of U.S.A..| Statis- Milan | many, 
Primary Products Gold Cham-! Statis- 

Date British ’ Irving | tique 


(ster- . ber of tisches 
7 Comp! { , | Fisher | Gén- . 

greater degree than to any other trade in the country; — te ling) je | a 

° . ; . ritish American aN : 
provides the finance not only for continuous research into (sterling) (sterling) (dollar) 
the practice and the basic sciences of agriculture but also aaa 
for the services of local advisers to assist farmers to make Dec. 30th 131-3 163-9 187-3. 166-7 | 128-8 | 113-0 116-34) 95-4 

oe 
the best use of the new know ledge. The extent and scope ae 134:2 164-2 184-5 167-0 131:0' 115-9 2 95-7 
s > Feb. 24th 136°3 168 :°2 185-5 167°4 + 131-8 | 116-8 124-3 | 96:2 
of such activities is well illustrated in the report recently cao tees | gees | Cee | See | tase | ete eet ane 
issued by the Agricultural Research Council on the dairy Apr. 28th 142-0 | 169-9 183-5 165-4. 135-6 120-5 128-7 | 97-0 
. . . . ~ 2 2° 7 2 7 5 3 I -2 07 
research wa oy aon out in this country. The report {Une Je tS | jess | ives | iesc7 | isan |” ige-2 | 97-3 
“View » work @ two institutes f irv researc July 28th 140-2 | 167-1 9171-8 = 164-5 | 133-8 130-8 137-1 | 97-9 
reviews the work of the two institutes for dairy research, at pew Geel auto | seek | 408-3 | saeee| euoce | fone lapeed | eo-a 
Reading and at Kirkhill, near Ayr, and describes also the Sept.22nd 136-0 | 164-0 | 166-3 165-1 133-7 139-4 137-7 97-6 
Oct. 20th 133-6 | 156-2 | 152:3 165-4 129-5 138-8 141-6 | 97-3 

work which is carried out at agricultural and veterinary Dec. Ist 127°5 | 145-4 | 138-9 | 164-8 125-1 134-0 143-3 | 97-0 
colleges, at the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Sa ee | ae | See | ee | ee | ee ee oe 
Medicine, and by the United Dairies, Limited, on matters Jan, 5th 128-9 | 148-2 136-8 | 164-5 120-6 137-4 143-6 96-9 

“tj airy i toy T 4 i Jan. 19th 127-8 | 146-5 | 137-7 | 164-3. 120-9 | 138-1 143-5 96-9 
affecting the dairy industry. The research now in hand on Feb. 2nd 126-6 144-4 135-4 164-5 119-8 137-9 142-9 97-0 
the physiology of lactation, the influence of various foods Feb.16th 125-0 | 141-7 136-8 = 164°5 119-5 138-1 142-4 96-9 

, oe ipa Mar. 2nd 125-1 | 143-1 | 138-7 | 1645 120-3 138-1 142-5 | 97-2 

and methods of feeding on milk yield, the causes and pre- Mar.l6th 123-9 140-8 | 134-8 | 164:5 119-3 139-9 142-5 97-2 
al 5 eamealintin.: aaa Leics eutetldiedinsiie aumeniel Mar.30th 1227 137-0 1293 | 164-6 117-7 139-4 141-7 97-1 
vention of various animal diseases, particularly mastitis, Apr. 12th 122-6 | 137-8 | 130-6 164-6 117-6 139-9 141-5 97-0 
contagious abortion and bovine tuberculosis, is of immedi- Apr. 27th 121-4 | 137-8 | 127-5 164-3. 116-9 139-9 1428 97-0 

. ; . May llth 121:3 | 137-0 | 126-1 = 164-6 117-1 145-3 143-4 | 96-9 
ate importance to dairy farmers; the Hannah Research In- May 25th 119.6 | 132-2 | 121-9 165-5 117-2 145-6. ... 963 
‘i es , > » thic ’ June 8th 119-1 131-5 121°6 165-4 117-0 145-8 . 96-8 
stitute at Kirkhill has been the centre of efforts which have = jSh0.5U. 1193 133-2 124-8) 108-8 117 4 96-9 


successfully eradicated tuberculosis from a number of dairy 
herds in the neighbourhood. One of the major problems, 
now being investigated, is to find efficient, speedy and 
simple tests for ascertaining the chemical and bacterio- 
logical composition of milk, so that grades and standards 
can be established which can command the confidence of 


* These figures relate to June 15th. t Monthly average. 


The following table shows the movement of the various 
groups comprised in The Economist index number : — 
The Economist INDEX 




















(1927 = 100) 
the consuming public. Work is also in progress on the fac- Sept. 18, Junel6, June 8, June 22, 
tors which determine the keeping qualities of milk and the : 1931 1937 1938 1938 
flavour of milk products such as cream, butter and cheese. Cereals and meat... 64°5 92-0 88-3 87-0 
, ‘ : 3 a aa ee Other foods ......... 62-2 67:7 58-1 57.8 
Ihe report also reviews the work of the Dairy Bacterio- Textiles 43-7 70:5 51-1 5}-5 
logical Service and its connections with the clean milk p= =~ aes teseriatg 67:4 104-9 89-3 01-7 
regulations of the local authorities. Miscellaneous ...... 65:°8 86-3 75:1 75-0 
Complete index 60-4 84-2 71-9 72-0 
~ * * auimail 
1913 = 100......00. 83:1 115-8 99-0 99-1 
1924 We ritiseund 52-2 72-7 62:1 62:2 


Wholesale Prices Recover.—The past fortnight 
has witnessed an increase in British wholesale prices, which, 
though small. is the biggest fo nightly rise this year. The 
Economist's complete British index has advanced by only 
0.2 per cent., but those for primary products have risen by 
1.3 per cent. in England and 2.6 per cent. in the United 
States. The complete Irving Fisher American index 


number has also risen. 


Wheat and flour are higher in price than a fortnight ago, 
but there has been a sharp drop in maize. In the other 
food group tea is cheaper, but butter is dearer. There has 
been some recovery in cotton, but wool, flax and jute are 
lower than a fortnight ago. Non-ferrous metals have all 
risen in price. In the miscellaneous group, hides and leather 
are cheaper, but there have been recoveries in rubber and 
linseed oil. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


THE announcement that the European 
Steel Cartel] is to be prolonged until the 
end of 1940 has given iron and steel 
markets brighter tone in some dis- 
tricts, but there is still little increase in 
new orders, The heavy sections of the 
industry are still fairly busy and our 
Glasgow correspondent reports pros- 
pects of regular employment for a long 
period ahead. Activity in the lighter 
sections is slowing down, and is slack- 
ening in the coal industry, but this 
is mainly seasonal. There has been some 
improvement in the cotton textile trade. 
Less favourable weather reports from 
America have led to an increase in 
prices and in sales of yarn and piece 
goods. More detailed reports of recent 
developments in the main branct hes of 
industry are given in the Trade Supple 
ment which accompanies this issue 
The Economist. 


_f 
| 


Coal 


Sheffield.—In most sections busi- 
ness is quiet, although collieries are 
working fairly regularly. Demand ts 
steady for industrial stearns, but quiet 
for house and gas coal. Production of 


solt coal is at about the summer level. 
Smali coal is moving well to electricity 
works, and consumption is good at 
coke and brick works. There is little 
request lor prompt or forward blast- 
furnace coke, and patent oven and 
graded coke are affected by the quiet- 
ness of some sections of local industrv. 

Very little interest is shown in the 
export market, and full supplies are 
available for export and bunkers. 

* 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.— The situa- 
tion to-day is most disappointing and 
the immediate future does not appear 
to be bright. The Northumberland 
Steam section is feeling the lack of 
home trade, and contracts made abroad 
last year are not being implemented. 
Stocks are increasing and idle time is 
frequent. Less Continental demand is 
having a serious effect upon Durham 
coking trade. Patent oven coke is re- 
ceiving a little more attention from 
abroad, but the market generally is 
quiet. 

* 

Workington.— The situation gives 
rise tO no immediate anxiety. Demand 
in the Irish and local land-sale markets 


has diminished, but the coking plants 
are working to capacity for the iron 
smelters of the district. and needs of 
industrial fuel are accordingly as heavy 
as ever. Prices are steady. 

* 

Glasgow.—The market remains 
dull, with a diminishing demand in all 
the principal outlets. To some extent 
this is a seasonal movement, but the 
effect is more noticeable since the reces- 
sion in trade has found consumers. par- 
een abroad, with heavy fuel stocks 


on hand. Polish and German competi- 
tion for ‘business is also keen, and the 
result of all these factors is a reduction 
of 946,000 tons in Scottish shipments 


this year compared with last. Scotland 
did, however, secure a small share in 
the Swedish Railways’ contract. On the 
home market the needs of industry and 
the utility undertakings are less active, 
and the recent price reduction in house 
coal has not vet stimulated a stocking 
movement by the depots 
* 


Cardiff..— The position on the 
market is practically unchanged. Con- 


(Continued on page 740) 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE 


GRAIN, etc. 


Wheat— 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib 
Eng. Gaz. av., 5 





Liv. July, per 
Flour, per 280 It 
Straights, d/d London 


Manitoba, ex store 
Barley, Eng 
Oais, - . : 
Maize, La Plata, ianded, 480 ib. 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. 
MEAT 

Beet, per 


(raz. av. 


8 Ib.— 


English long sides 


Arg 


Mut on, per 8 lb.— 
English wethers 


ntine chilled hinds 


N.Z. frozen werhers 


Lamb, per 8 Ib.— 


N.Z. frozen 


Pork, English, per 8 Ib. 


BACON (per cwt.)— 
English 
Danish 
Dutch 


Irish ceccccces . ‘ 


HAMS (per 


cwl.)- 


Canadian 


United States cia F 


OTHER FOOD 
BUTTER per cwl - 


(srenada 


COFFEE (per cwt.)— 


oan supr.c. & f 





Lemons, Ma a ases 
Sj ' 
™ Si t $ 
pples, Amer. (var barrels 
Apple a 
{ 
= » (var.).. boxes < 


Grapes, Almeria ..... barrels 
Grapefruit, Jaffa 


LARD 


Irish, finest bladders 


per cwt.)— 


U.S. . saihies : 
PEPPER, per Ib.— 


Black Lampong (in Bond 
9 9 (Duty paid 


White Muntock (in Bond) 


(Duty paid 


»”» » 


POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
King Edward 
SUGAR (per cwr.)— 
Centrifugals, 96°, 
cif. U.K./Cont 
ReFinep London— 
Yellow Cr ystals 


Cubes Ve 


prpt. shipm 


® Weeks ended June 9th and 16th 


June 15, Jun 


1938 


CEREALS AND MEAT 


a se ae Ve 


| a 
Vi be Ut 


95 
95 
90 
¥vo 


102 
93 


L 95 


5 


- oS 


wh @ 


trinNee 


xo 


~] VI 


Oo 


0 
0 
v0 


0 


6 


0 
0 


0 


0 


0 


o 
0 


an 


woo 


em te Ww WwW to 


oan sc 


e 22 


1938 


10 
30 


mule >. Vie 


Vik Ue 


93 
98 


102 
96 
99 


122 


—— 
~—— i de 


I-_— = 
Nm wo eS 


Ne t 


wn 


NNe 
wn @ 


0 
0 
6 


10 


Vite & oO 


noo 


° 


oom 


0 


0 
0 


0 


0 
0 


0 


o 


~ 


6 
Q 
3 


June 15, June 22 








| 1938 1938 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont e 4 s. d. 
Ea 21 0 21 O 
; ny 
anulate J 18 10 18 10! 
' Granulated . r 19 9 19 9 
casita i ti fis 9 is 9 
Home Grown 19 O 19 0 
TEA®* (Auction Averag per Ib.)— a d 
N. India 13-43 
S. India 13-77 
Ceylon 14°43 
Java ¥ 12-49 
tenet ennas nan cause 11-07 
Atrica 11 98 
Potal “ - 13-64 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — s. d s. d. 
Virginia emmed and un- 0 $s 0 8 
stemmed, common to t 2 6 2 6 
Rhodesian stemmed and un- 0 9 o 9 
stemmed .. : ii 1 10 
Nyasaland stemmed and un 0 7 0 7 
stemmed Tz 1 4 
f — sf 0 6 0 6 
—_ * 1 2 0 2 0 
East Indian i 7 
' temr i 2 0 > 0 3 
| Unstemu 1 6 1 6 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per |b.) — d d 
Raw, Mid-American 4 61 4 84 
» Sakellaridis, F.G.b 7°35 7°77 
» Giza, b.G.P : 6 75 7°17 
Yarns, 32’s Twist . Ol4 O58 
40's Weft 94 10 
- 60's Twis ptian 17 17 
Cloth, 32 in. Printer Llo yds., s. d . 
io io 2s & DS 17 0 17 0 
i . 36 in. Shirtines 5 yds., 
19 < 19, 32's & 40's 23 0 233 3 
a Ss i i is 
| 15 © 16, 10 9 9 9 10 
» 39 in. ditto, yds., 
16 15, § i 8 10 8 ll 
FLAX per to - 4 Ss & Ss 
I - f 61 10 61 10 
ivollan AN 62 10 62 0 
Pernau HD 64 0 64 0 
. e 84 0 s> 0 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort 1 85 O 84 0 
HEMP (per ton)— 
Italian PC f 70 0 70 «OO 
Manilla, June-Aug J 1 10 1 1 
JUTE (pe 
Native ist mks., H.A.R.B 
Ju July 16 1 1 ) 
D BC Db C 
July 1 ) t 
SISAL, (per ton)— f a 
16 (0 15 0 
Afri , June-Aug 1 j "0 
SILK (per ib.)— s. d s i 
Canton — , 7 > 7 5 
- f 6 5 6 6 
japan 1. 7 0 7 3 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan + S : : 
WOOL (per 1b.) — a: d 
English, S$ idown, erea il ll 
| Li ik vashed 10 10 
| } a ' ym) 23 y 
a My - a 4 
greasy, super combg 13 13 
easy, half-bred 50-56 13 12 
‘ Crossbred 40-44. 12 1! 
Tops— 26 2¢ 
} Me ) avera 27 26 
64 25 ; 
| Crossbred 48's 16 16 
| - 10's . ) 15 
_ 
MINERALS 
| COAL (per ton)— ss &d 3s. @ 
} "0.8 ' J 19 6 19 6 
Welsh, best Admiralty .. 1 22 6 22 6 
- 9 9 9 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 44 ; J 
L eA AY Uv 
— a J 22 ( 22 0 
Sheffield, best house, at pits . 1 24 0 24 0 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
| Pig Cleveland No. 3, d/d. 109 0 109 O 
| Bars, Middlesbrough . 265 0 265 O 
| Steel rails, heavy 202 6 202 6 
} Tinplates per box 21 6 21 6 
| NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton 
| Copper— ree 
| 33/18 463.9 
| Standard cash . <= 18/9 90/3/S 
| 1340.0 36 6 
. (34 2¢ 36H 8 
| Phree months (343.9 36 10 0 
Pin— 4 f175/0/0 187,50 
| Standard cash . ananneases “9 171/10/0 18715 
} ly J 1720.0 1885,0 
Ch MONS ........00000s 1725/0 188/10 
a xt foreign— 6 13/6 14/16/3 
| ner. Seep Seasen a enenrys 7,6 14:18 9 
| NII os cscossseennese 15/50 1700 
ter, G.O.B.— . . 
Leone £12/6/3  13/8/9 
| et \12/7/6 13/100 
\ / 1 
| Aluminium, inzots and bars . 1000/0 100/00 
ss rolling billets . . 10200 102'0/0 
000 oO 
| Nickel, home and export ..... 4 ~ a0 ao , 0 
i 4 ) 
. 7. _ f55/0/0 53/0/0 
| Antimony, Chinese ......... 15600 540.0 
8 d. i. 
Wolfram, Chinese per unit f48 0 57 0 
olfram, ines r nit’ 51 0 60 0 
£6 4 £3. € 
| Platinum, refined ... peroz. 6/126 6/12/6 
| dothen 4 J 13/180 13/180 
Quicksilver ............per 76 Ib. ¢ 13/186 13186 


5 


+ These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—oth 


include the Government tax. 


than for use tr 


June 


25, 1938 


PRICES 


June 15, June 22, 

1938 1938 

s. d. s. d. 
GOLD, per fine ounce 140 7:3 140 10 


SILVER 


per ounce) 





Cash 169 1 6)%%\65 
MISCELLANEOUS 

CEMENT, best Eng. Poriiand, dd sie, London area 
In paper bags 20 to ton (iree, nen-returnat 

4-ron loads and upward 42s, per ton 

CHEMICALS- s. d. e. 4. 

4 - is ain J 1 UV 1 0 

Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% 1 Ol4 1 Ole 

Scan 2 0 2 

» Nitric | 0 3 0 3 

net v 5 0 ) 

» Oxalic, n 0 6 0 6 


» Plain Ethyl 12 0 i2 0 

4 i lua, Card ton 20/00 20/0/0 
(21 U0 2i,U/U 

Sulphate 7 14,0 7,14,0 


Ar lu , 3300 35/0/0 
s. d. s &. 
Borax. era I Wi 1} 66 13 (6 
powade 15 0 1» 0 
Nitrate Oda per cwt 5s «VU 8 UV 
P Ch a 0 4 0 4 
P's 0 4 OQ 4 
Sulphare senabeeees per cw. 10 0 10 O 
Soda Bi ae J 1 0 WO 
« 4 Bicard pe cw li 0 il 0 
= y i. a 5 0 
Crystals I cw . 3; 3 
Sulphate of Copper per tor 170 0 17/0 0 
COPRA ton}— 
S.U. Siraits, c.f 10189 1100 
a 4 
HIDES (per lb » . d. 
W ck salied, Australian : : e'4 : 
v0 ) Vv hy 
West Indian § 0 2% O 2% 
oe QO 31, 0 , 
Ca a O 44 
\ Vv 4 U 
l 0 6 O 64 
Dr j d Cap o 6m Za 
Market Hide anciiester— J O 45, 0 j 
b ica an ¢ 0 6 0 m4 
} ; 2 2 O 353 
Sesi COW 
Uv i U 4 
lan ‘ ) Uv 4 v0 hoy 
Best cal L 0 Oi o % 
INDIGO ri 
b o. to f ) ) > ) 
, , ; m o 0¥ o U 
LEATHER 
1 0 1 O 
Soic i ds, 8/141 
; , 1 10 ] ) 
2 Q 0 
s< J ~ 
™ ba 210 2 ) 
’ jo 5 0 5 
‘ < 
. a , Uv Oo 
I \ Uv 7 Oo 
n cr WS do < c 
f , ; l 2 l b 
) ) 
1) i J A : 4 ij 
: ees \ 0 6 0 ) 
\ 4 J U0 6 0 ) 
» § nee 0 8 0 8 
. > Hid J | l ) 
b: 1g Hi , 1 8 18 
R ( > 4 J 5 0 > , 
to. Eng Z Ib. 4 oe 1. «6 
PETROLEUM PRODUCIS (pc 4 
Niotor OF it us i, Londoa l 6 ] ; 
i im nd 010 0 
Fy ~io 
cx. instal. | ames 
burn os O 3)4t O 3544 
Diesel “on 0 4\>o7 0 4 
ROSIN (pe: J 13/00 ; ) 
American re) 17/510 i 
RUBBER (per |b.)— s. d s. d 
St, ribbed smoked sheet O 57, O 64 
Fine hard Para : — 0 6 » ¢ 
c ‘r cwt.) 
ee ps if @ 7 =O 
N Orange L 40 0 - 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
London town ° 18 O 17 6 


TIMBER 








Swedish u's 3x8 per std 21/15/0 21/15/09 
» - 7 , 21/50 5/0 
” 2x4 ’ 1815/0 18/15/0 
anadian Spruce, Di 22,15/0 22,1519 
ipine perload 11 0,0 Ll o/O 
per std 5500 $00 
perload 27,0,0 27:0/0 
uras Mahogany logs ft. 0/12/0 0/120 
Oak Planks = 0.60 0/60 
English Ash Planks 0/7,0 07/0 
FEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Linseed, naked 22/2/6 22/15/0 
Rape, remr 33,0 0 330.0 
Cot 17/00 17:00 
Coco 15/12/6 15/100 
Palm . . 12,17,6 12126 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng 9/5/0 92:6 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
La Plata, June 11/2'6 11'7/6 
Calcutta 11/17/6 12/10,0 
s. d. s. d. 
Turpentine per cwt 31 3 31 3 


1 Diesel-engined road vehicles —and do not 


oe 
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COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Coal Foods OTHER Foops—(contd.) 
‘ 


Week ended 


Coat Output ('000 tons) WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR \ on teeta 
‘june > une ’ 












































> . 
_ . (7000 quarters) 1938 1938 
Week ended Jan.-May ‘ - ; 
Week ended Season to COFFEE (contd.) : 
_—— ’ | D/d for home consumption I, 701 2,243 
Sone | Sune | June June June | June Exports... seas 3,517 1,763 
4 “i 1937 1038 AG. 18, 19, i8, Stocks, end of w eek. Manners 147, 894 148,781 
1938 1938 ’ . | 1938 | 1938 1937 1938 Other kinds—Landed...... 1,762 745 
Seas ’ D/d for home consn. 3,424 3,318 
. N. America 664, 452' 24,279! 21,247 » Exports . ee rt 
; , es : e . ‘Acacias , aan P » Stocks end of week. | 115,517 111,947 
Northumber!d 256°0 215-2 5,828:°0 5,909°7 BN - 3 79 7 #7 M ; 
Durham . 643°4 521-7 13,426°6 14,353°4 Uruguay.......... 136 272 19,670 7,649 MEAT: | ays 
Yorkshire 823-0 424-1 19.339-5 19,890-6 — ae ae inl aes " a ———et i 351 8,521 
: 4 é ° } ) ta és > ts ) 57+ 
Lanes,Cheshire a oe 2 11) 3,155 a 3,98 508 
and N. Wales. 33 canal Danube and dist. . 36. «68 «9,498 6.210 Beet and veal acces | Same | ems 
Fe aa 36°5,  235°1 7,510-5 | 7,690°6 India . 5‘ a 39 68 1.465 1.346 a pe and lamb a - 
rv, Nottsd ? > a 7 
ate iit «thine Other Countries .. |. .. 2,076 691 ork and bacon 
aa 560°7 307°6 14,802°1 181-1 an . PII QUES sccsncccccacccsccs 591 436 
“Salop & War- 5 cei 1,481 1,069 69,193 56,830 PEPPER: aia 
wick 382-1 198-8 §8,686°5 8,936 8 loa aa ‘ ; om — 
* E 2 3 3.973 lack— Landed... 
South Wales & ae SS ee ee 
Monmouth 735-0 464:2 15.227:3 16.266: 3 I Orders arty 360 18,350 12,467 a ets veek. ] 937 ] 934 
: english + _— - TONIC 000.2008 41 26 1,423 827 2 tocks, end of wee 4 4, 
‘aa : 104°5 64:4 2,228-0 2,412°9 Belgium ..... 94 65 4,251 4,507 White—Landed ........ 29 > 
Scotland ...... | 572:1 529-1 13.5046 13,424 3 Holland . eee 32 30 2,311) 2,876 oe semeasee oes | 9425 
s ote" a8, 32,5 Serta Italy a 108 2 5,254 1,059 ° 29 Stocks, end of week »,437 ;423 
Total ... 2 0-2 100643 AGS 7 ED ccc cnece ewan 47 5; 1,755; 2,131 UGAR: 
otal 4,415-3 2,960 :2 100643: 1 1040657 Scandinavia ........ 27 24 1,813) 1,465 Movements, London and 
Austria, etc. 39 46 1,989 1,878 Liverpool (tons) : a 
* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, Other Eu ropean Imports.......... ReSe ean coe ee | teas 
and Kent. Countries ........ 12 3} 2,241; 3,197 Deliveries ...... 14,148 | 12,957 
Ex-European Stocks, end of week — 185,560 210,876 
Countries ........ 285 235 13,576 11,230 TEA :* 
at tis cea Sales on Garden A/c. ‘a 
~ - aiiad iceetasing 1,481, 1,069 69,193 56,830 N. India 23,518 
Cotton S. India ee 
- 2 OU eee san 28,18 
Raw Corton delivered to Spinners WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND WOES sicevssise ve | 4,672 
MalIzeE MEAL comet A ee sane 
(’ ) alec ) ‘> A CH lnccccece .* 2,9 
(000 bales) 7 000 quarters) end coaer 74,307 
| Week ended From Apr. | to * Weeks ended June 9 and 16. 
Week | Total . 
valltieenton From June } June une une 
ended Deliverie 4 i8 19 18 ° l] 
Ai, 18, » . ; > > Q 
Var 1938 | 1938 1937. 1938 Misce aneous 
ety 
- June | June nme 5 im, § 269 202, 10,194: 1,357 an 
10 - 1936- sh il t Yr 803 407 - 4,941 Ce | » 
1938 1938 June 18, June 17, Dan ibe Region ...... | 130 101) 1,225, 1,696 ommodities 
i 193% & Africa..... i me. ena 25) 2 yey , IRR 3 IDO 
Indo-¢ hina, a 30 28 48 245 MOVEMENTS — BBER IN LONDON 
1 ~ ) +, wa AND LIVERPOOL Pm 
Brovilian el 37 | “sn | oes Fotal ............ ' 1,234 _738/11,717' 8,268 ~~ 
srazilian .. Es ? 1 252 : Week ended 
on ee) Oe ee a a SALES OF BRITISH CEREALS ; 
gyptiat ; 9 365 313 
Sudan Sakel ] 24 + 128 7 ‘ iM ine 
gE TI 1-6 7.4 502 332 Week ended From Aug. 1 to pee June 18, 
Other countries 1-4 1-6 Os 51 =e 
Total 19-9 43 3 : 2.755, , 79 June 1], June 18, June 19, | June 18, Landed  ....ccceccccececees tons 977 3.676 
7 es | ae A930 1938 Delivered .........+-- ++ tOnS 789 , 1,613 
Stocks, end of week . .tons 87,926 89,989 
Wheat...cwt. 113,255) 54,910 10,490,715 10,510,980 _ 
Barley...cwt. 1,622 1,630 10,320,588 |10,289,439 ry ~ . — . a 
Metals Oats .. cwt.| 26,492, 13,942 2,177,853| 2,150,261 WorLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
: ( 000 tons ) 
SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE OTHER Foops _ Week ended From Jan. 1 to 
Week ended 4 
Week ending 
. From Jan. . a ‘ ad 
son Sone June 11, June 18, | — 7 June — 
June 15 June 22 22, 1938 1938 1938 * 1938 3 ae ‘ 
aes 1938 ail : 1938 1938 1° 1938 
Bacon: | : | 
| Tons Tons Tons Arrivals in London (bales): | Argentine to— ” 
Copper 5.275 9.450 210.525 Danish . 13,301 13,067 U.K. and Orders 6:7 ' 14:0 160-3 
Tin 1.750 3010 41.035 COMGEIEE cc cvesesces owe 5,549 5,434 Continent .... «<t ees 9-8 277:8 339°8 
Lead 3 R00 8.551 159.550 EPRGRD . covcccescvaseoes «we | 1,946 1,915 U.S.A. and Canada ems coe ©6[472°4 1152-3 
Spelter ; 3.025 6,900 134.925 —— aonaaes cee 1,389 1,398 Australia, Brazil, 
: EN acnncentecancceccecscose | 2,702 2,170 a sarees daa ‘ 13-9 | 10-7 
- Cocoa: Calcutta to— 
pomeens Se Lond. (bags): _— U.K. and Orders... | 1:7; 5°4 48:2 | 35-1 
tL ladle I chcbnencadberskssscouies 3412 2.612 COREROME occ cceses 0-1 aoe ; 0-7 
U.K. Stocks : )/d for home consumption 4,393 4,177 Bombay to— 
7 NE  cteiniate das eanakins 50 2,243 U.K. and Orders... 5 7 23°1 | 71-2 
June ll, June 18, _ Stocks, end of week ...... 85,119 | 81,311 CORI sckscccse 0-1 0-1 7°6 3-3 
1938 1938 COFFEE : Madcras to U.K. 
ag Nm mens, cwt.): India to— 
‘ ss razilian—Landed ......... 114 77 Australia, etc....... eas ae 5 
Copper (Br. official whouses): rons Tons » D/d for home consn. 138 68 I Rekiubincanentntnt ‘ ' . . 
Refined ; chk 6,319 7,106 ai (I nds an camaiiee ; 6 BEE Daianisieccoes ey 
__ Rough . | 26,937 | 27,537 »» Stocks, end of week.. 2,638 2,641 ed -—- 
Tin (London and Liverpool 5,847 6,344 Central and S. American: Ce - | 27-8 | 22:6 '1162:1!777:7 
a a ae 4,396 4,893 
—_ my onl @ ATa 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
June 15, June 224 une 15, June 22. 5 ¢22 
_ 1938 1938 J 1938 meee ; Pe yy 
RAINS per bushel) — Cents Cents METALS (per Ib.)—conr. Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, July.........00 8014 571 Tin, N.Y., Straits spot ......... 39°00 42-25 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) —conr. 
Winnipeg July ......... 109 10818 Lead, N. ¥. OS er 4°00 4°25 Cotton, Am. Mid., July ... 8 20 8-58 
Maize, Chicago, July coveee 57\8 571 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... 4°00 4°25 Lard, Chicago, July ...... 8 42 8 45 
Oats, Chicago, July .... ove 2658 26/8 a Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude - 
Rye, Chicago, July j eaicne 54/¢ 5212 MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)— 33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 
Barley, Winnipeg, July hina 541. 544 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, » aly nha 4°28 4°43 per barrel ...... 116 116 
METALS ») Coffee, N.Y., cash— Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 12 133;¢6 
c ALS (per — om. Rio, No. 7 ciebicaehenewn 434 434 Do. do. July 121g 136 16 
opper, N.Y., , Domestic spot 8-37 8 80 : Santos, No.4 ........ 74 714 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
Producers’ export 8 65 9 07)2 Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 8°33 8 68 Cen GU. cccsnrencnannins 2:70 2°66 
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(Continued from page 737 
tract engagements are the mainstay of 
the collieries, and with favourable 
items the shipments have been well 
maintained. Last week the foreign and 
coastwise exports at the South Wales 
docks totalled 428,200 tons, compared 
with 431,849 tons in the corresponding 
week last year, and up to June 19th the 
year’s total volume of traffic was 
9,098,039 tons, as against 9,242,656 
tons during the same period of 1937. 
Production, however, is in excess of the 
effective current demand, and pits are 
working irregularly in many parts of 
the coalfield. The Finnish Railways are 
inquiring for 28,000 tons and the 
Alexandria Electricity Works for be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 tons of peas and 
beans. Prices are nominally unchanged. 


Iron and Steel 

Sheffield.—Business continues to 
be on a limited scale, with no indica- 
tion of early improvement, particularly 
as business normally declines about this 
time of the year. Forge and foundry 
ron are neglected, and forward busi- 
ness is eS consumers being able 
to secure adequate supplies at any time 
they choose to come into the market. 
A little buying of hem: tite is reported, 
— of special qualities. Business in 

finished iron is quiet, common bars 
being the best feature 

A fairly good demand exists for basic 
billets, acid qualities and wire rods; 
business in stainless steel sheets is un- 
abated. 

Industrial conditions in this district 
have not deteriorated and in son 
branches activity is improving The 
heavy engineer! ng and electrical 
branches have plents e — on hand, 
but the re-rollir 
are less busy Ou ItpL 
dropping. but anne aan the | co: tlie 

i 


alloy steels are reachin 


Glasgow.—There is an increased 
: -mand for steel from Scottish works 
nd plants wi ms be taxed to capacity to 
meet the requ 
who are pressing for Miieecien S te 


1 


for the holidays in mid- 





irements of consumers 


works close 


July. There is also some busine 3 be ng 
sleced for more lictant | late 
piace 4 or more aistant Ge1iver Gates 


and every prospect of regular, if) not in- 
ensive, employment at the steel plants 
or a long period ahead, Shic pbuilding 
contracts have been placed by the Ss viet 
Government with two Clyde yards 
during the past weel i several of the 
yards are now 
is no falling off i it 
material and many establishments have 
eral months’ work 


books. 


— — OD 





Oi and Oe 
ely busy. There 


demand for finished 


* 


Cardiff.—-Conditions in the South 
Wales tinplate industry continue de- 
pressed. The current rate of pro »duction 
represents roughly only about one-third 
of capacity. For the twenty-four weeks 
ended June 16th, the Great Western 
returns of exports show a decrease of 
about 80,000 tons, or 40 per cent. The 
persistent contraction in the steel bar 
requirements of the tinplate factories is 
affecting the heavier branches of the in- 
dustry, and there are now in blast only 
four pig iron furnaces compared with 
seven at the beginning of the year. 
There has been a proportionate de- 


already on their 
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crease in the number of melting fu 
naces and rolling mills in operation. 
There is little competition, however, 
and prices are nominally unchanged. 
Tinplate Industry Statistics 
Week ended 
June 12, June 4, June 11, 


ee 1935 195 


38 77 27 09 


195 s 1935 
Vor i Dons 
Shipments } 2 i 3 3,002 
Stock Nal bu 
in Vv 5.49 6.259 6 ) 
ic s ended 
Jun > June 16, 1938 
\ 
A i l 
Shupme 197,895 118,746 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—There has 
been some improvement in the amount 
of business passing, largely due to the 
hardening tendency in raw material 
prices. Sales in yarn and piece-goods 
have been rather more encouraging, 
with an increased demand for raw 
cotton. Rates in Liverpool and New 
York have been dearer. Values of the 
American staple are now over 4d. per 
b. higher than the low figure touched 
on the last day of M: a. Less satisfac- 
tory weather reports have been received 
from the American belt aa owing to 
excessive rains, chiefly in the Easte 
Section, there are distinct fears of the 
plants being damaged by insect pests, 
especially the boll weevil. Suppli es of 
raw cotton, however, remain abund 
and world consumption continues te - 
appointing 

There has been a slight improvement 
in the turnover of small lots in the 
varn market. Rather freer operations 
have taken place in coarse American 
counts. There has not been any general 
activity in Egyptian descriptions, but 


further buying has occurred for Ger- 


rr 





cloth have reported an increase 1 inquiry 
and it is a long time since so many 
quotations were given out. Some very 
fair line hor 


£11i10D AavVe 





whites and prints for Calcutta, mulls 
similar cloths for Karachi and dye 


for the up- 





Occasional sales have been ] 
for Java, the Straits Settlements and 
Egypt. Rather more business has been 





lone for South America in sateens and 
sheetings There has been increased 


support from the Dominions, princi- 
pally South Afri and Australia 
Home trade buvers have been more 
active, and some fairly 
tracts have been arranged in standard 


makes. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE temporary scare of a further de- 
valuation of the dollar ha ow sub- 
sided, but the American markets and 
Wall Street have shown a better tone 
during the week than for some time 
past. The improvement in prices, how- 
ever, is still due mainly to speculative 
buying. 

Metals rose in price during the week, 
tin and copper prices being assisted by 
the recent cuts in the production 
quotas. Cotton and rubber prices also 
showed a further advance, and wheat 
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prices were firmly held, with a more 
hopeful market. 

Moody’ s index of staple commodities 
in the United States rose from 135.3 
(December 31, 1931 100) to 137.2 
during the week ended last Wednes- 
day; this compares with 135.0 a month 
ago and 201.0 a year ago. 


Metals 


Copper.—Standard cash copper 
rose this week by £2 5s. to close at 
£36 3s. 9d per ton, the best level since 
May 19th. There was a_ substantial 
amount of bear covering and a _fairly 
large demand from speculators; con- 
sumers, however, coos not returned to 
the ma rk t to any large extent. The rise 
in price was due partly to the better 
tendency in Wall Street and to the de- 
Cision of the copper producers outside 
the United States to reduce their out- 
put from 105 per cent. to 95 per cent 
of the standard tonnages as from July 
Ist. This action will reduce the monthly 
output of the restricting companies by 
about 6,330 tons per month 


* 


Tin. Tin prices rose sharply by 
£16 to £187 5s. per ton, the highest 
level since February 24th, on the news 
of the I.T.C.’s decision to fix the buffer 
pool quota for the third quarter of this 
year at 10 per cent. The decision and its 


effects are discussed in a special in- 


dustrial note in this issue. Although the 
London tin turnover reached very high 
levels during the last few days, con- 
sumers have bought only small quan- 
tities and the great bulk of the demand 
came from speculators 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—Both metals 
were naturally affected by the rises in 
the price of copper and tin; lead rose by 
£1 10s. to £14 16s. 3d. per ton, while 

It mproved by £1 2s. 6d., to close 
£13 8s. 9d. per ton. In the United 
States, the lead output declined from 
39,300 short tons in April to 33,000 
short tons in May, while deliveries re- 
mained stationary at 26,000 sho 
American lead stocks, there! 
Ad 1 furth -¥ fr ym 156,7| ) short tons 





1 April 30th to 163,700 short to: n 
May 3lst, the highest level since Janu- 
ary 31, 1937 


THe wheat market was steady during 
the early part of the week, but prices 
advanced somewhat at the close, in 
ympathy with the firm marke 
North America. Reports of the deteri- 
orating quality of the American winter 
wheat pevinia 00 bad we ither conditi: 
indicate that the last offi ial forecast “of 
761 million bushels may be on the high 
Side. Italy has now completed the pur- 
chases of wheat necessary to tide her 
over until the coming harvest. Demand 
for maize has been small and the 
margin between Plate and American 
hes widened; Plate is 74d. to 9d. per 
quarter dearer on the week, while 
American is slightly lower. Not much 
business has been done in barley, and 
with larger supplies due shortly from 
the Persian Gulf and from North 
America, buyers are cautious in their 
purchases. 
(Continued on page 753) 
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COMPANY 


MEETINGS 


OTTOMAN BANK 


DIVIDEND OF 3s. PER SHARE MAINTAINED 


DIFFICULT WORLD TRADING CONDITIONS 


CONTINUED RECOVERY IN THE NEAR EAST 


PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT IN TURKEY 


SIR HERBERT LAWRENCE’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of shareholders of the Ottoman Bank 
was held, on the 21st instant, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 

General the Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B., presided. 

Mr W. Stewart McKim (secretary to the committee) having read 
the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: —Ladies and gentlemen, I have been informed 
that this meeting is properly constituted, and I presume it is your 
pleasure that the report and balance sheet circulated among you 
should be taken as read. Agreed 

I iI l A i all, il Is My 


of Monsieur Raoul Ma 


ad duty to pay a last tribute to the memory 


llet, who died suddenly very shortly after our 
last general meeting. Though in failing health during his last years, 
he continued up to the day of his death to take the greatest interest 
in our affairs. His devotion to the bank, which has been a tradition 


in his family since our foundation, dates from the beginning of the 
century. He sat on our committee for 35 years and presided over 
the Paris group since 1928. I am sure that in expressing our 
profound regret at the loss of our colleague I am speaking for all 


ol you. 


RETROGRADE MOVEMENT IN WORLD ECONOMIC SPHERE 


The year 1937 opened under relatively good conditions, but the 
promise of the earlier months was not fulfilled. The international 
political situation was disturbed, and public opinion was faced with 
new causes for anxiety by the conflict in the Far East, added to the 
situation in Europe. In the middle of the summer a retrograde 
movement appeared in the economic sphere, starting in the United 
States and quickly extending to all the important commercial and 
financial markets. 

It is open to question whether we are passing through a momentary 
reaction to a speculative boom in primary commodities or are standing 
on the threshold of a crisis. Views differ, and it is not for me to 
express an opinion here. 

What is certain is that the atmosphere has not been such as to 
encourage in their efforts to recovery those nations which had not 
succeeded in regaining their balance after the last depression. 

France, for example, was obliged to accept a new depreciation of 
her currency, with the result that the franc, which had already been 
lowered by the devaluation of 1936 from 75 to 105 to the pound 
sterling, was detached from gold and weakened by stages to 147 at 
the end of 1937. That makes a loss of nearly 50 per cent. in two 
years, and the further depreciation to 178 since the end of the yea 
naturally increases the difficulties. Although precautions were taken 
long in advance to limit, so far as possible, our risks in this currency, 
there is, nevertheless, a part of our assets which must remain subject 
to this risk, if only for the reason that most of the banks and com- 
panies which we control have a capital expressed in francs. 


NO CHECK IN RECOVERY IN NEAR EAST 


In the countries of the Near East which provide the chief field of 


our activit the Customs and currency barriers by which most of 


them are surrounded have at least the advantage of rendering their 
internal economy apparcntly less susceptible to the unfettered move- 
ments of the outsi economic world For this reason, no doubt, one 
notices there no check to the mov nt of recovery which was already 


in evidence. 
You will be able to see in the survey which it is our custom to 


make of these countries that our branches and associated institutions 
have all continued to benefit from this state of things, and the results 
obtained by them now may rank with those of the years before the 
crisis. ‘They have also completed the liquidation of various doubtful 
debts which were the result of this long period of difficulty. 


COMMITTEE’S SOUND FINANCIAL POLICY 


You may be surprised that the profit balance of the accounts 
presented to you does not more fully reflect this encouraging state 
of affairs. The reason is to be found in the fact that your committee 
has considered it wise to make provision from the year’s profits for 
the greater portion of the depreciation of currencies and investments 
which ensue from the new adjustment of the value of the franc and 
the fall in British Government stocks, especially as it was possible to 
do so while maintaining the dividend at the figure which has con- 
tinued to be paid during, and notwithstanding, the economic crisis. 

It is a good sign for the future that it has been possible in this 
way to avoid weakening to any appreciable extent the provisions 


] h ‘ 


Sant ] . . ¢ ¢ 1 . vow , 4 ] 
nt policy, consistently appre ved by you, has en led 
} 
i 


hick , I 
whicn a pruce 
us to constitute during prosperous years to meet eventualitics of this 


nature. 


PROGRESS IN TURKEY MAINTAINED 


Among our various groups that of Turkey is, as you know, the 
most important fram many points of view. Istanbul is the head- 
quarters of a general management for Turkey. Its relations with the 
Government and the various State departments are the natural result 
of the Convention of 1933. But beyond all contractual engagements 
those relations are rendered more useful and cordial by reason of the 
mutual esteem and confidence displayed. I have no hesitation in 
confirming what I said last year about the very satisfactory 
spirit of collaboration which has been established since these agree- 
ments were signed. My distinguished colleague Lord Goschen 
recently encountered striking evidence of this in the course of a 
private visit to Ankara. 

The Direction-General for Turkey is also in charge of the banking 
exploitation of the central office and the 29 branches which form 
the group. The progress, of which I have previously told you, was 
maintained, and with the rapid economic development of the country 
our profits also show a new advance. 


INTERNAL ASPECTS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


With regard to the internal aspects of this economic development, 
it will be enough if I mention that the crops have been as good in 
1937 as in 1936, if not beiter; that, on the industrial plan 


first Five-Year Plan, chiefly concerned with textiles, is being carried 


T 


out in accordance with programme ; that another plan—the Three- 
Year Plan—has been worked out for the development of mining 


activity ; that the public authorities are occupied also in acquiring ; 


merchant fleet; that the operations of the Clearing House of 
Istanbul, which reflects commercial dealings, rose in one year from 
three hundred and six to four hundred and forty-two millio: f 


Turkish pounds ; and, finally, that the revenues for 1936-37 exceeded 
the Budget estimate of two hundred and thirteen million Turkish 


The problem of trade relations with foreign countries is a very 


complex one, and one which is a matter of grave concern to the 
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Government. So far as imports are concerned 
not only in the abandonment of the quota syst 
in future of the principle: 
the encouragement of 
exchange. 


, this policy consists 
em and the adoption 
“I buy from my customer,” but also in 
exports to buyers in countries with a free 


LIFE OF TEMPORARY CREDIT EXTENDED 


With a view to relieving the balance of external payments in the 
meanwhile, the Turkish Government requested us to extend by some 
years the life of the temporary credit of £1,250,000 which the bank 
granted to the Treasury on the renewal of its concession. We 
agreed to this and, as a corollary, the date for the redemption of 
our bank notes has been deferred for a corresponding period. 

The Turkish Government has also approached the French and 
the British Governments. To the former it announced its intention 
to effect the entire service of the debt in Turkish pounds, to be 
used in the purchase of goods, whereas hitherto, in accordance with 
the Franco-Turkish Agreement of 1936, the operations entrusted to 
the Société Commerciale Franco-Turque, and carried out by the 
latter under satisfactory conditions, covered one-half only of oe C 
Negotiations on this matter are now in cours 


payments. 


AGREEMENTS BETWEEN TURKEY AND UNITED KINGDOM 


As regards the United Kingdom, agreements have just been con- 
cluded between Turkey and his Majesty’s Government under which, 
besides a credit to facilitate the purchase by 
Britain of material necessary a her national defence, a credit of 
£10,000,000 has been arranged the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department to enable Turkey to pi velop its national equipment anc 
resources and to promote commercial relations with the United 
Kingdom. Turkey thus obtains valuable assistance in the execution 
of the development programmes to which I have already referred, 
and is to be heartily congratulated on the successful conclusion of 
its negotiations 

So far as the bank is concerned, it has fortunately been able to 
co-operate with both the Turkish and the British Governments in 
the recent negotiations and 1s called upon to play an important role 
in the arrangements to carry out the terms of these agreements, and 
I need hardly say that we welcome this further opportunity given 
to us to take part in the development of Turkey’s national resources 
and the promotion of her external trade relations. 


Turkey in Great 


Ms 


IMPROVED POSITION OF EGYPT 


In Egypt 
Majesty King Farouk. The Budget figures for 1938-39 provide for 
total receipts of 39 million Egyptian pounds and an expenditure 
of 40 millions. There was a large increase in the foreign trade of 
Egypt during the year, imports amounting to 38,037,000 Egyptian 
pounds, as against 31,516,000 in 1936, exports totalled 
39,759,000 Egyptian pounds, as against 32,979,000 in the previous 
year. The balance of trade in favour of Egypt increased from 


the past year was noteworthy for the accession of his 


while 


1,463,000 Egyptian pounds in 1936 to 1,722,000 in 1937. 

Cotton exports represented 29,002,000 Egyptian pounds—an in 
crease of nearly four millions for the year. The 1937-38 cotton 
crop is estimated at 10,500,000 cantars and constitutes a record 


America also had a record crop in 1937, and as a consequence there 
has been a considerable fall in prices from March, te onward 

Spinners were reluctant to purchase beyond their immediate require- 
ments, and growers unwilling to sell at the reduced prices. a large 
amount of the new crop remained up-country in an unginned condi- 
tion until late in the season, and the legal date for ginning cotton 
was extended from April 30th to May 10th. Up to May 26th, 
7,134,000 cantars of cotton have been exported this season as against 
7,793,000 to the same date last year, while on the same date the 


stock in Alexandria was 3,011,000 cantars as against 1,391,000 la 
year 
Our branches in Alexandria and Cairo have been able to increase 


- their earning capacity. Under reason- 
ward with confidence 


their clientéle and to 
ably favourable 


to a continued improvement. 


improve 


conditions, one may look fo 


SITUATION IN PALESTINE 


The economic situation in Palestine continued to be unsatisfactory 
throughout 1937 as the result of political tension, terrorism, and un- 
certainty. Imports of 16,000,000 Palestine pounds show an in 
crease over 1936 of 2,000,000 Palestine pounds, while exports also 
increased from 3,600,000 to 5,800,000 Palestine pounds. Currency 
in circulation stood at 4,829,134 Palestine pounds at December 31, 
1937, as compared with 5,741,134 Palestine pounds at Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, a drop of roughly 900,000 Palestine pounds. 
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‘he orange season of 


1936-37, which began satisfactorily, con- 


tinued and ended disastrously, owing to bad climatic conditions 
which affected the quality of the fruit. It was the worst season 
ever experienced. The 1937-38 season opened with prices which 
barely covered cultivation and shipping expenses, but prices im- 
proved considerably during the last half of the export season. The 
grain crop was the most successful for seven years, and considerable 
quantities of barley and millet were exported. 

Our Palestine branches have exercised a policy of caution and 
reserve, and in spite of adverse conditions results have “ween satis- 


factory. 


ANOTHER PROSPEROUS YEAR FOR IRAQ 


Iraq had another prosperous year in 1937, though in some direc- 
tions early hopes were not fulfilled owing to the fall in world prices 
for certain products of the country. The increased 
affected all classes, whose purchasing power was greater. Currency 
in circulation rose from 4,641,312 Iraq dinars to 5,003,307 Iraq 
dinars; the dinar, as you know, is practically equivalent to one 
pound sterling. 
Total 

dinars, as against 3,480,000 in 
7,177,000 to 9,566,000. Ihe export of crude oil by the Iraq 
Petroleum Company amounted to 4,113, tons as compared with 
1936. The apparent adverse trade balance is 


balanced largely by royalties from these oil exports, by money 


prosperit y 


f 


exports, exclusive of oil, amounted to 5,570,000 Irag 


1936, while imports rose from 


3,894,000 tons in 


in the country by the oil companies, by Royal Air Force expenditure 
and Basrah port dues. 
Date exports fr mm Basrah showed an increase over the pre 


’ - sarit r ser alelattelal »enlt * the crowe ‘ ick 
year with rather disappointing results for the growers and packe 


It is clear that some form of control of growing, packing, and 
1arketing is mecessary, in order to put the date trade on a sound 
basis. Various proposals have been put forward for the establish- 


ment of a Date Monopoly Board, and are still under consideration. 
During the year the Iraq Government raised in London its fir 


loan of one million pounds sterling (out of three million pounds 
authorised by Parliament), and this 
market. The proceeds of the loan are earmarked in part for the 


with the main line from Europe at 


was successfully issued on t! 


linking up of the Iraq railways 
the Turkish frontier. 

Our branches continued to handle a large proportion of the com- 
country, and the increa 


mercial business of the ed prosperity 1s 


\ 1 


in the results they obtained. 





CONDITIONS IN IRAN 
In Iran there was some relaxation in the Government control of 
foreign trade. Carpets, dried fruits, lambskins, and furs were freed 
from the monopoly. Control of foreign exchange, however, remains 
extremely rigid. The Government is proceeding with its industrial- 
isation plans. The northern section of the new State Railway is 
Open to traffic from Tehran to the Caspian Sea 
Though the budget has risen by about 50 per cent een 1936 


and 1937, it is still balanced by ordinary revenue. The cost of 


. betw 





living shows a continuous increase, and weighs heavily on certain 
sections of the population 

Our branches, though unable to undertake any operation involving 
foreign exchange, continue to have a satisfactory share of the home 


banking business 


GREATER PROSPERITY FOR CYPRUS 


The year under review was one of greater prosperity for the Island 
of Cyprus. Climat 
cultural products satisfactory, 
aclivily 


ic conditions were favourable, the prices for agri- 
and there was an increase in mining 
During the year several new factories were opened 


Exports amounted to £2,180,048, imports to £2,219,429, increases 
of 36.7 per cent. and 49.38 per cent. 


year. The 


over figures for the previous 
apparent adverse balance of trade is covered by the 
expenditure of mining companies and by the tourist trade. It is 
timated that the mining companies paid some £400 ) in wages 
£21,000 in royalties. 
amounted to £967,935 
ture to £863,830, giving a surplus of £104,105, as against £63,889 
in 1936. Prospects for 1938 appear to be 

During the year negotiations with the Government for the re- 
organisation of the Agricultural Bank of Cyprus, Limited, which 
was formed by us in 1925, were completed. The result will be 
closer collaboration between the Government and the Ottoman Bank 
in the activities of the Agricultural Bank, and it is hoped that this 
result will be of benefit to the agriculturists of the 
Colony. 

Our offices in London and Paris made 


he revenue of the Colony 
3 


good 
dS 


considerable 


their usual contribution 
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to the profit and loss account, within the limits imposed by the 
conditions ruling in their respective money markets. 


FAVOURABLE YEAR FOR AFFILIATED BANKS 


It remains for me now to say a few words with regard to our 
affiliated banks. Generally speaking, they found the year 1937 a 
favourable one. 

The Banque de Syrie et du Grand Liban has 
general meeting. I am, nevertheless, authorised to inform you that 
the dividend proposd by the board will work out at 14.118 per cent., 
as compared with 11.4 per cent. for 1936. In the year the number 
of its notes in circulation increased from 423,300,000 francs to 
474 millions. This was due to increased production and to a rise 
in prices caused in part by the higher level of foreign currencies. 
The tourist and summer traffic, to handle which our filiale long 
since organised itself, is now beginning to provide an invisible 
export to balance the chronic deficit in the trade balance. 

The Banque Franco-Serbe has been in a position to raise its 
dividend from 5 to 6 per cent. ‘The reserve fund has again been 
strengthened and, as a result of substantial amounts recovered on old 
debts for which provision had been made, this fund now figures in 
the balance sheet for a total in excess of seven million francs, com- 
h a capital of twenty 

In view of the share taken by us in the reorganisation of the 
bank, it is itself more and 
more clearly to be a country full of possibilities for the future in 
and also in mining. As regards the pre-War 
Serbian loans, of which the Banque Franco-Serbe and the Ottoman 


not as yet held its 


pared wit nillions. 


satisfactory to see that Jugoslavia shows 
agriculture, forestry, 


3ank are paying agents, I am able to report that, owing to the pro- 
gress already realised, a recent agreement has been made possible 
by which the conditions of service to the bondholders I 
improved. 


are considerabiy 


BRITISH-FRENCH DISCOUNT BANK 


The British-French Discount Bank, Limited, is still unable to 
enter the dividend-paying stage, for, although results in Athens and 
the Piraeus have been satisfactory, severe exchange restrictions con- 
tinue to make it impossible to transfer profits made on the capital 
After large provisions have been made, these 
profits reach a sum in drachmae which represents 8 per cent. of the 
paid-up capital. Conditions in the country continue to be com- 
paratively favourable. Agricultural and industrial production pro- 
gresses consistently, and foreign trade is not unduly affected by the 
difficulties which hamper international trade. 

In spite of a bad tobacco season, the Thes: 
Ottoman Bank continues to make progress. 

The activities of our subsidiary in Roumania, the Bank of 
Roumania, Limited, are influenced to-day by the political events in 
Europe, particularly in the Danubian countries. The better condi- 
tions which were evident early last year have not continued. Re- 
duced business has followed the disturbed political situation and no 
unmediate improvement can be expected. 


invested in Greece. 


aloniki office of the 


THE BANK’S BALANCE-SHEET 


The balance sheet at December 31, 1937, which is submitted 
to your approval, shows a total, in round figures of £25,740,000, as 
compared with £22,818,000 on the previous December 31st, that is 
to say, nearly £3,000,000 more than last year, owing chiefly to the 
increase in sight and fixed deposits. On the assets side you will 
notice an increase of a little more than £2,000,000 in the facilities 
placed at the disposal of our clients in the form of current accounts 
and advances. Our acceptances, though still modest in amount, 
have risen to a certain extent from the very low level to which they 
had fallen owing to the decline in international trade. 

This extension of our business has been accomplished without 
infringing in any way the principles of prudence proper to your 
establishment, and, as you may observe, without affecting its liquidity 
in any way. I may say, in fact, that two-thirds of the investments 
consist of British Government securities, which are easily realisable. 

After deduction of all costs and charges the accounts show a net 
balance of £79,349, which, with the amount brought forward from 
Jast year, makes a total of £112,498 at our disposal. Your com- 
mittee proposes to distribute the same dividend of 3s. as for the 
past few years. If you are so good as to follow our recommendation 
this dividend will be payable on June 27 in Istanbul, London, and 
Paris, free of all tax in Paris. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


To fill the two seats left vacant, one by the resignation of 
Monsieur Horace Finaly and the other by the death of Monsieur 
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Raoul Mallet, our general committee nominated Monsieur Charles 
Rist, honorary vice-governor of the Bank of France and an admini- 
strator of the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, 
his wide reputation as an economist and an authority on financial 
affairs, needs no further introduction, and Monsieur Philippe Mallet, 
son of the late Monsieur Raoul Mallet, and, like him, a partner in 
the house of Mallet Fréres et Compagnie. I have no doubt that 
atification of these appointments, which will be invited after 
the dividend resolution, is already assured, and also that you will 
renew the mandates of those members of the committee who have 
to retire this year in the ordinary way in accordance 
Stafutes. 


who, by reason of 





your 


with the 


Monsieur Rist has, moreover, been elected president of the Paris 
group of the committee as successor to Monsieur Raoul Mallet. Our 
new colleague is with us to-day, and I beg to thank him in your 
name, as in ours, for his acceptance of a task in which his wide 
authority will be of the greatest value. 


TRIBUTE TO COLLEAGUES 


Before ending, I should like in your presence to express to all our 
colleagues of every rank our satisfaction and thanks. Just in connec- 
tion with that I should like to say that for the first time for 40 years 
our colleague and friend, Mr Barry, is not able to be with us. The 
bank owes a great debt of gratitude to Mr Barry for assisting to 
steer it through most stormy and difficult times, and I believe that 
our French colleagues will endorse what I say about Mr Barry and 
his relations with them. 

I now beg to move, ladies and gentlemen: — 

“That the report and accounts now read be received and adopted; 
that the dividend for the year ended December 31, 1937, be fixed at 
the rate of 3s. per share, and that this dividend be payable in 
Istanbul, London and Paris on June 27, 1938.” 

Before I put this resolution I shall be happy to answer any 
questions. 

M. Charles Rist: I second the resolution. 

No questions being asked, the Chairman put the resolution to the 
meeting, and it was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: I have also to move: —‘ That Monsieur Charles 
Rist and Monsieur Philippe Mallet be and they are hereby elected 
members of the general committee.” 

Sir John P. Hewett, G.C.S.1., K.B.E., C.1.E.: I have the honour 
to second this resolution. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: I have also to move: —‘‘ That Sir John P. Hewett 
and Monsieur Philippe Mallet be and they are hereby re-elected 
members of the general committee.” 

M. Anathase Roudy: I have pleasure in seconding that motion. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO CHAIRMAN, DIRECTORS, MANAGEMENT 
AND STAFF 


Mr A. Bradbery: Ladies and gentlemen, we have had the pleasure 
of listening to a most interesting address by our chairman, in which 
I could detect a note of optimism as to the future. In spite of the 
troubles all over Europe and in other parts of the world, the past 
policy of the board has resulted in the dividend for the year 1937 
being maintained at the same rate as for several preceding years, and 
I think you will agree this is a matter for congratulation and appre- 
ciation by all concerned. But for the depreciation of currencies and 
securities there might have been a little bit more dividend. 

You have heard that Monsieur Rist has accepted a seat on the 
board, and I am sure it is the wish of this meeting that we heartily 
concur in the chairman’s remarks on his appointment, and I know 
you will be with me when I say that we hope that Mr Barry will be 
here in 12 months’ time. On behalf of the shareholders I will 
propose a very hearty vote of thanks to our chairman, to the members 
of the board of directors, and also to the management and staff. 

Mr J. E. Rosselli: I have much pleasure in seconding that. 

The vote was unanimously accorded. 

The Chairman: Mr Bradbery, Mr Rosselli, and gentlemen, I am 
very much obliged to you for your kind vote of thanks, which is 
very much appreciated by myself and my colleagues and by all the 
members of the staff. Mr Bradbery is quite correct when he says 
that I have tried to impress upon this meeting a sense of optimism. 
The position of the bank is excellent; the bank is making good 
profits, but, as you know, these profits are very often made in 
currency which cannot be transmitted. We therefore have rather to 
accumulate funds; it is impossible to follow any other policy. I thank 
you, gentlemen. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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ZINC CORPORATION, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS — INCREASED PROFITS 


RECORD OUTPUT AND RECOVERIES 


VISCOUNT HORNE ON THE PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Zinc Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, in the Hall of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute, 20, Aldermanbury, London, E.C 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Horne of Slamannan, P.C., G.B.E. 
(chairman of the corporation) presided. 
The secretary (Mr F. A. Crew) having read the notice convening 


the meeting and the report of the audiors, 


The Chairman said:—Ladies and gentlemen,—The directors 


report and accounts have been circulated as usual and with your 
consent I will take them as read. 

In many ways 1937 was for us a bumper year. Record mine 
output, record mill recoveries, high prices for products and substan- 
tially increased profits—these were its main features. The amount 
of ore milled showed an increase of over 25,500 tons at 390,360 tons. 
Moreover, lead recoveries were notably improved and we produced 
the highest grade of lead concentrates we have yet obtained. The 
outputs of recoverable lead and silver—and it is on these metals and 
not on zinc that we chiefly rely—were both substantially higher than 
in the previous years and constituted records in the history of our 


operations. 
METAL PRICES 


The average prices of lead and zinc on the London Metal Ex- 
change during the year 1937 showed considerable increases, but 
Thee 
l 


y lower. 


silver was fractional 

Starting in January, 1937, with an average of £27 4s. 2d. the 
price of lead rose to an average of £33 in March (touching momen- 
tarily £36 7s. 6d.), and from that point there was a gradual drop 
in the monthly average price to £15 18s. 11d. in December. As 
regards zinc, the average monthly price in January was £21 4s. 4d 
rising to £33 Ss. 11d. in March (touching one day £37) and falling 
from that figure to £15 7s. in December. The average price for 
lead in 1937 was £23 6s. 1d. and that for zinc £22 6s. 1ld. The 
gain in the lead average compared with 1936 was £5 13s. 7d. per 
ton, and in zinc £7 6s. 3d. Unfortunately gravely disturbed ship- 
ping conditions—in part arising from the withdrawal of Japanese 
tonnage from normal trade, and in part from efforts of European 
countries to secure reserves of raw materials against possibilities 
of international trouble—both augmented costs and prevented the 
full benefit from price increases being obtained by producers. 





REVENUE AND COSTS 


What may be termed the value of our mine production—that is 
to say the actual receipts from products sold out of stock or output 
plus the valuation placed on the quantities in stock or transit at the 
close of the year—reached £1,741,815, or about £534,000 more than 
in 1936. 

As stated in our report we have been more than usually con- 
servative in valuing that portion of our production which is on 
hand or in course of realisation at the end of the year. Violent 
fluctuations in metal prices and irregularities in supply, together 
with high costs of freights make a special call for prudence. 

Our receipts from interest and dividends on investments plus 
smal} items of sundry revenue were increased by £10,500 to over 
£89,000 for the year. The Corporation’s total revenue from mining, 
smelting, and refining, plus investments, interest, etc., was 
£1,830,841, against £1,286,212 in the previous year. 

The cost of mining and milling at Broken Hill as well as 
smelting and refining at Port Pirie, etc., was substantially increased 
by the sliding scale of bonuses based on lead prices payable to all 
employees under existing industrial agreements. In addition, much 
higher freights and substantial increases in the delivered costs of all 
supplies added greatly to the expense of working. Eliminating 
factors beyond the control of the management it is safe to say that 
the net costs incurred in 1937 compared favourably with those of 
previous years. Nevertheless, the total expenditure on mining and 
treatment of ore, transport, smelting, refining and realisation of 
products was over £223,000 higher at £1,001,886. Expenditure on 
mine development, both ordinary and special, and on shaft sinking 


we have still a great deal of capital expenditure to meet, while 





increased by £63,000 to £146,000. Royalties and taxation, includ- 
ing for the first time National Defence Contribution, absorbed 
£161,300, or over £89,000 more than in the previous year. Admini- 
Stration cost rather more as a result of the increase in output. 

The new hospital at Broken Hill—an urgent necessity—is being 
financed by the Government of New South Wales, the City of 
Broken Hill, the 


: ; 
I panies and we 
believed it to be desirable to provide for our proport 


T ‘ mmine 2 wane “Om 
Labour unions and the mining com; 





ion while our 


& i 
revenue was abnormally high. This, together with other necessary 
social s takes £25, . We have also taken advantage of the 
substantial profit of last year to transfer £16,000 sterling (i.e 
£20,000 Australian) to an employees’ provident fund. This we 


consider necessary in view of the increasing number of long service 


Directors’ fees in both London and Australia, as a result of the 
expansion of profits and its effect on the percentage payable under 
the articles of association, have increased by £3,450 


DIVIDENDS 


Subject to your confirmation to-day, a participating dividend of 
4s. 6d. per share, absorbing £202,237, will be paid on July Ist nexi 
This, together with £179,767 paid on Januar; 
preference dividend of £49,138, will make the total distributions 
from the profits of the year £431,142, and leave the sum of 
£57,124 to be carried forward. For the previous year the distribu- 
tions in dividends totalled £318,787 and u 
£55,357. 

It is worthy of remark that the total royalties and taxation paid 


or to be paid to Governments from last year’s profits will be in the 


+ 
< 
~ 
— 


le carry-forward was 


neighbourhood of £24 ),000, Or approximately 
whole. 


35 per cent. of the 


BALANCE SHEET 


The balance sheet reflects our heavy expenditure on property and 
plant, the total for the year being nearly £322,000. Here, again, 
costs were substantially increased by the conditions imposed by 
industrial awards, higher freights, etc. Against this expenditure we 
have received £100,000 from New Broken Hill Consolidated, 
Limited, as a provisional payment in connection with the joint 
working scheme to which I will refer later. Stores are over 
£31,000 higher than in 1936, but as the surface reorganisation and 
new equipment scheme approach completion this account should 
be reduced. 

British and Dominion Government securities, cash at bankers 
and in hand and advances against security and loans at call total 
nearly £852,000, against approximately £630,000 in the previous 
year. During a period of falling security prices we have, as a result 
of our conservative financial policy, no loss to record on the value 
of our investments. This I feel sure you will regard as very satis- 
factory. Our investment reserve now stands at £109,835. 
(Applause.) 

The fall in metal prices by the end of the year and a more con- 
servative basis of valuation are responsible for the reduction in the 
value of products on hand or in course of realisation. 

We have set out in our report details of the more important enter- 
prises which are associated with us. These represent about £400,000 
out of the total of approximately £485,000 which we have invested 
in associated or related enterprises. You will be interested to learn 
that last year the revenue from these holdings was equivalent to 
about 16} per cent. on the conservative value at which they stood 
in our books on December 31st. Our interests benefited substan- 
tially from the widespread prosperity in Australia during 193 

On the liability side of the balance sheet, reserve accounts, all of 
which are used in the business of the Corporation, stood at the end 
of 1937 at £750,995, against £640,392 in the previous year. 

The balance sheet, as I hope you will agree, reflects a thoroughly 
sound and satisfactory position. 

It is worthy of note that while expenditure on capital account 
during 1937 was large, revenue was high. During the current year 
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revenue from production has been seriously reduced in the last six 
months. These movements will, of course, be reflected in the 
accounts for 1938. 


OPERATIONS 


The reports of our technical managers and consulting engineers— 
Messrs Bewick, Moreing and Company—and of the mine manager— 
Mr A. J. Keast—which have been circulated to you, deal with the 
large amount of work carried out underground and on the surface 
at Broken Hill. The plans and photographic reproductions appended 
thereto serve to supplement the text of these reports. 

The development of the lead lode has again been attended by 
satisfactory results. Owing to the sinking of the New Main or 
Freeman Shaft and other special work, the footage of normal develop- 
ments was less than in 1936, whilst the tonnage mined was greater; 
nevertheless, the ore reserves at the end of 1937 stood at the same 
figure as at the end of the preceding year, and the indications from 
diamond drilling at the No. 14 level, which is at a vertical depth of 
1,962 feet—the greatest now being driven—augur well for the future. 
Certain departures from former mining practice are mentioned in the 
report of our technical managers and consulting engineers, for 
example, the opening up of the ore body at and below the No. 14 
level by footwall drives, and an increase in the distance between 
levels from 130 feet to 160 feet. Above the No. 14 level the main 
haulage ways were driven in the lode, thus opening up immediately 
large tonnages of ore, but we are now driving these in the footwall 
for greater security, and this practice will necessarily open up ore 
only at a later date when the crosscuts enter the lode. I would parti- 
cularly call your attention to the temporary slowing down effect 
which this procedure may have on the estimate of the ore reserves 
at the end of the current year, and I would ask you to bear in mind 
that, though the estimate will show a reduction, it will in no way 
indicate any decrease in the size of the ore body at increasing depth. 
In confirmation of this fact, we already have highly satisfactory 
data from close boring by diamond drill now being carried out on 
the No. 14 level. Mention is also made in the managerial report of 
the investigation made into the various economic factors which affect 
stoping practice, especially the effect of dilution of value by the 
stoping of low-grade selvedges of the ore body. The first result of 
control of dilution must be to reduce the tonnage of ore estimated to 
be in reserve, but it will improve the grade. It is important that 
you should understand that none of these factors lessen the poten- 
tialities of the ore body, the great vitality of which shows no signs 
of impairment. On the testimony of your managing director, who 
has recently arrived from Australia, your mine never looked better 
than it does to-day. (Applause.) 

The high recoveries of metals in the mill recorded in 1937 have 
been more than maintained in 1938, and a further improvement has 
been made in the grade of the lead concentrate. The improvements 
in the last four years provide ample justification for the milling 
practice developed by your efficient mill staff. 

Good progress is being made with the work necessary to reach and 
open up the ore resources of New Broken Hill Consolidated, in which 
we hold over 600,000 shares, or approximately 29} per cent. of the 
issued capital. 


JOINT WORKING ARRANGEMENT 


We have agreed a basis and most of the details for a joint working 
arrangement with the New Broken Hill Consolidated Company. 
Under this agreement the two mines will be served by the new main, 
or Freeman Shaft, now being sunk on our lease, and the ore from 
both wili be treated in one mill. This prevents duplication of 
engineering, repair and other shops, stores, etc., and obviates the 
necessity of completely separate staffs. The scheme is being con- 
sidered in detail by both the English and Australian auditors and 
solicitors of the two companies, assisted by independent advisers. 
It is now in provisional operation, and, as our accounts show, we 
have received from New Broken Hill Consolidated a payment of 
£100,000 on account of expenditure incurred. We are justified in 
expecting very considerable economies, both in capital and working 
costs as a result of this agreement, which I have no hesitation in 
saying is in the best interests of the two companies. The capital 
cost involved will, over a period of years, be redeemed by debits 
against the production of the two mines. 


PROGRAMME OF WORK 


A large portion of the activities of the manager and staff during 
the year was devoted to the programme of underground and surface 
equipment designed to serve both the Zinc Corporation and New 
Broken Hill Consolidated Mines. Accompanying the directors’ report 


is a longitudinal section of the Zinc Corporation mine and the 
adjoining portion of the New Broken Hill Consolidated mine, showing 
the intimate connection of the two properties and the means to be 
taken for their joint operation. That you may have a clearer idea of 
the significance of this longitudinal section, it is well to remember 
that the areas coloured grey in the Zinc Corporation section have 
been responsible up to date for an output of nearly 6,000,000 tons. 
Taking this fact into account and remembering that diamond drilling 
has shown a continuation of values and dimensions well below the 
deepest workings, we may well feel assured regarding the potentiali- 
ties of both companies. I would remind you that the dotted lines 
indicating the extension of the lead lodes beyond the actual workings 
must necessarily be founded on assumptions, to be verified or amended 
later in actual operations. 


THE NEW MAIN SHAFT 


Rapid progress has been made with the sinking of the new main 
(Freeman) shaft, which has been advanced to a vertical depth of 
1,720 feet, the contemplated initial depth being 2,315 feet. Bearing 
in mind that, as regards size and capacity, this shaft is, so far as we 
know, the largest yet sunk in Australasia, I feel that all concerned 
with this work may well be congratulated on the excellent progress 
made in 1937. Recently, heavier ground has been encountered, which 
will entail some delay, but we believe that by January, 1938, the 
sinking will be completed to the No. 15 level. Before that, however, 
perhaps by the end of June of this year, the shaft should be in 
commission to the No. 11 level, as the erection of the headgear and 
the powerful electric winders is practically complete. The sooner it 
is in commission the better, for the strain on the old main shaft is 
severe, and the cost of maintaining it at full capacity makes it 
uneconoinical. 

Equaliy good progress has been made with the provision of an 
independent sand-filling winze and distributive drive in the footwall 
on the No. 8 level. Like the No. 14 and deeper main haulage 
drives, this has been located in the footwall away from the lode, 
with the object of minimising the risk of movement attendant on the 
extension of stoping in depth. This scheme has been designed to be 
of joint service at a lower depth for stope filling in both mines. 


NEW BUILDINGS COMPLETED 


The aerial photograph accompanying the directors’ report will give 
you some idea of the progress made in the construction of buildings 
at the New Main (Freeman) Shaft. Already the new workshops, 
offices, change house, stores and messroom are complete and occupied. 
The equipment of the new shaft will soon be in commission, and the 
progress made with the construction of the new mill indicates that 
its completion may be expected in September. 

The termination of this extensive programme of construction 
and centralisation will afford facilities for the economic development 
and operation of the properties of the two companies. The closest 
possible consideration has been given to the simplification of the 
handling of ore; to the equipment of the new workshops with pre- 
cision tools and all arrangements for speedy and effective repair 
work; to the equipment and design of the mill; to office layout; to 
change-house conveniences for employees and to the general improve- 
ment of the mine surroundings. This work has made heavy de- 
mands on Mr A. J. Keast, the manager, and his staff, all of whom 
deserve our commendation. (Applause.) 

You will have noticed from the periodical mine reports that our 
output is still increasing. Provided that there are no unforeseen 
stoppages, the production for 1938 should exceed 400,000 tons of 
ore. When the new main shaft is completed and in full operation 
the output will be further increased, if market conditions then 
justify this being done. 


LEAD CONCENTRATES 


All our lead concentrate production as you know goes te the 
smelters and refinery owned by Broken Hill Associated Smelters 
at Port Pirie, South Australia. Under the able control of Mr 
Donald Yates and his staff these works continue to operate at a 
very high level of efficiency, and contribute a very important element 
to the successful working of our property. (Applause.) 


ZINC CONCENTRATES 


Last year we produced about 63,900 tons of zinc concentrates, or 
slightly less than in the previous twelve months. These concen- 
trates contain about 534 per cent. zinc—very close to the theoretical 
maximum for our type of ore—and are in part sold for treatment 
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in Australia and, in part, for treatment in the United Kingdom. 
This division of our production dates back to the Great War and the 
policy then laid down by the British and Australian Governments. 
This policy aimed at supporting a domestic zinc smelting industry 
in the United Kingdom as well as in Australia and to the extent 
that zinc concentrates were smelted in England it naturally placed 
a restriction on the extension of treatment-works in Australia. The 
policy has been loyally supported by the big concentrate producers 
in Australia, though there have been periods when it would have 
been substantially more profitable to extend the treatment-works in 
Australia than to continue to ship to this country. Recently there 
has been a serious deterioration in the position of the zinc-smelting 
industry in the United Kingdom which, apart from the effects of the 
collapse in metal prices, has found itself in the impossible position 
of being left to carry on a heavy industry—a great labour, coal and 
transport user—in a protectionist country without reasonable pro- 
tection for itself. 


OUTSIDE PROPERTIES 


Our staff keep in close touch with the development of the 
mining industry in Australia in case opportunities occur for the 
profitable extension of our activities. A number of propositions 
have been examined recently and two at least appear to justify some 
preliminary investigation by diamond drilling. 

No considerable expense is involved in these operations. If, 
fortunately, our exploratory testing appears to justify more extensive 
operations calling for any important finance, the shareholders in the 
Corporation will be immediately advised and given the opportunity of 
providing the capital required, as in the case of New Broken Hill 
Consolidated. For convenience, we have registered in Australia a 
company with the title of Australian Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, Limited, which will handle all outside properties. This 
company has but a nominal capital at present, but if occasion arose 
it would be enlarged and would be utilised for financing any 
property outside Broken Hill which justified development and equip- 
ment. 


METAL PRICES 


While the prices of metals during 1937 were eminently satisfac- 
tory I regret to say that the markets up to date this year have been 
definitely adverse. (Compared with the average for 1937, the first 
five months of the year showed a decline of £7 15s. 9d. in the price 
of lead and £8 4s. 6d. in the price of spelter. The declines have 
been greatest during the past few wecks, although there has been a 
modest upturn in the last 48 hours, and current prices until yester- 
day have been nearly £10 per ton less for lead and zinc than the 
averages for 1937. The price of silver also is about 14d. per 
ounce lower. Declines of this magnitude have a grave effect on our 
revenues. Fortunately there are possibilities of some improvement. 
Reasonable co-operation amongst producers on the one hand and the 
overdue expansion in demands from consumers on the other would 
quickly be reflected in better prices. A year ago metal producers 
were being criticised for profiteering out of the re-armament scheme. 
Experience must since have proved conclusively to the critics that 
the interference with normal trade caused by purchases for arma- 
ment purposes has a serious and adverse effect on general consump- 
tion. At a time when everyone is talking of arming against the 
possibility of war, nobody is inclined to embark on new enterprises 
or even to continue courageously the risks of those already launched. 


THE OUTLOOK 


World trade, which commenced its recovery in 1935, rapidly 
improved in 1936, and during the early part of 1937. Expanding 
consumption reduced stocks of most commodities, and especially of 
lead and zinc. Prices quickly increased, and the speculative boom 
on the Stock Exchange spread to commodities. In the wake of 
political portents both in Europe and in the United States—a partial 
reversion to a policy of deflation by some Governments and rumours 
of a reduction in the price of gold in America—the boom suddenly 
collapsed. Then followed increasing apprehensions of international 
trouble and world markets became “fear infected.” Deflation 
having once been started quickly got out of control. Trade through- 
out almost the entire world and particularly in the United States con- 
tracted sharply. Prices for commodities slumped to levels which in 
many cases were quite out of accord with current costs. Altogether 
it has been a serious period for industry in every country, and if it 
were to continue much longer its national—and international—conse- 
quences would be grave. If we could but remove the effect of fear 
from the markets—in Europe the fears of war and of more deflation 
and in the United States the fear of political repression of industry— 


I am confident that all markets would enjoy a healthy recovery, 
Much depends on the United States. There the political conflict 
with industry, measured by its damage to the well-being of the world 
at large, has indeed been disastrous. Its continuance would tend to 
eliminate all prospects of anything impertant in the way of an Anglo- 
American Trade Agreement and threaten even the much-advertised 
currency arrangements. 


CONCLUSION 


Since I last addressed you our secretary, Mr F. A. Crew, has spent 
a considerable time in Australia and particularly at Broken Hill in 
connection with the organisation and control of the Corporation 
offices. He has also given attention to the joint working arrange- 
ment with New Broken Hill Consolidated. From his visit we have 
derived great benefit, and I warmly commend his services. Two of 
your directors, Sir Clive Baillieu and Captain Oliver Lyttelton, also 
made special visits to Australia, and gave a close examination to 
our interests in all their aspects, for which we are greatly indebted 
to them. The managing director has, as usual, given his unstinted 
attention to our affairs on the spot over a period of many months 
and has earned our gratitude not merely by his services in the detail 
of administration but by the wisdom of his planning. (Applause.) 

We continue the practice of sending members of our staff abroad, 
so as to keep in close contact with all the latest mining, metallurgical, 
and engineering developments in other countries. I am deeply 
impressed by the treatment our representatives have received every- 
where they have gone—in Canada, the United States, Jugoslavia, 
the Rand and Rhodesia. I wish time permitted me to mention all 
those who have so freely placed their staff and works at the disposal 
of our representatives. As it is, I can only offer a general acknow- 
ledgment of their kindness and add that we shall be only too happy to 
reciprocate their hospitality if and when any of their staff visit us 
in Australia. 


A GREAT MINE 


You have a great mine, well equipped and efficiently managed, 
a substantial interest in the adjoining property of New Broken Hill 
Consolidated, which promises to develop into a profitable producer; 
large interests in lead smelting refining works and investments of 
importance in metal manufacturing and the like. These, with your 
loyal and efficient staff and employees, provide you with all but one 
of the essentials to success, viz., prices for your products showing a 
reasonable margin over costs. In the current year the margin has 
been steadily dwindling and cannot now be regarded as satisfactory. 
Unless metal prices recover, you must expect results for 1938 con- 
siderably below those of 1937, though I need hardly tell you that 
the strictest economy is being exercised both in Australia and here, 
and nothing is being left undone to counteract the effect of depressed 
markets. Given reasonable prices for metals, you need have no 
fears as to the prospects of your business, 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND OFFICIALS 


I cannot conclude without thanking our technical managers and 
consulting engineers—Messrs Bewick, Moreing and Company—and 
their chief representative in Australia, Mr Victor Edquist for their 
efforts on our behalf. Mr A. J. Keast, the manager of the mine, 
and his staff at Broken Hill have had an exceptionally busy and 
difficult year. Our warmest thanks are due to them for their efficient 
and enthusiastic efforts to further the interests of the Corporation. 
The work done underground, at the mill and in the surface work- 
shops calls for the highest commendation. We must also express our 
appreciation of the results obtained by the Melbourne office under 
the management of Mr J. Fitzgerald. (Applause.) 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Robert W. Skipworth 
(the vice-chairman), and carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Viscount Horne of Slamannan and Captain 
A. H. Moreing were re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs. Monk- 
house, Stoneham and Co., were re-appointed. 

The meeting ended with a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors, and staff. 


Orders for the publication in these columns of the 
reports of Company Meetings should be addressed to the 
Reporting Manager of THE ECONOMIST, 8 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.A. 
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EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


BUSINESS MORE THAN DOUBLED IN FIVE YEARS 


SUCCESS OF CO-ORDINATED CONTROL 


SIR THOMAS ROYDEN’S REVIEW 


The forty-first ordinary general meeting of Edmundsons Elec- 
tricity Corporation, Limited, was held on 23rd instant at Thames 
House, Millbank, London. 

Sir Thomas Royden, Bt., C.H. (the chairman) in the course 
of his speech, said: The year under review has produced results 
of exceptional importance to this Corporation. To enable you to 
view the situation, in proper perspective over a period of time I 
will revert for a moment to the year 1933, when the executive 
management then in control of this highly complex business 
adopted a carefully considered plan for its future development and 
operation. 

It has been mentioned to you on the occasion of two previous 
annual meetings that it was at that time there was initiated a 
policy of co-ordinated control of all the companies in the Edmund- 
son group. ‘This policy was predicated upon three basic principles, 
which may be defined as physical integration, corporate simplifica- 
tion, and a fixed objective of commercial achievement and physical 
growth, 

The desirability of physical integration and corporate simplifica- 
tion may be accepted as a truism. Obviously integration is a 
sound course. So is simplification of corporate structures, which 
permits of intelligent investment, sound financing, and efficient 
management. 

In the realm of achievement, definite objectives decided upon 
after careful consideration of all the possibilities give to the orga- 
nisation and its personnel a standard of measurement by which it 
can be determined whether or not the expected and hoped-for pro- 
gress and growth of the business is being achieved. 

The accomplishment of the 1933 programme has presented many 
complex problems in that it requires that the interests of the 
consumers served, the moneys of the investor, and the com- 
pany’s interests generally, should all have fair and equitable 
treatment, 


NUMEROUS CONSOLIDATIONS EFFECTED 


The numerous consolidations that have been effected of various 
subsidiary and sub-subsidiary companies into larger and more scieg- 
tifically controlled and operated units has advanced according to 
plan, and as rapidly and completely as statutory limitations made 
possible. 

Six direct subsidiary and twenty-six sub-subsidiary companies 
have been put into liquidation, and when the liquidations now in 
progress or in immediate contemplation are completed, as they will 
be within the next year or two, the sub-subsidiaries will be entirely 
eliminated and the group will consist of Edmundsons as _ the 
parent company and ten or twelve directly-owned operating sub- 
sidiaries only. 

It will be recalled that the Report of the Committee on Elec- 
tricity Distribution issued in 1936, and commonly known as the 
“ McGowan Report,” strongly recommended this policy of amal- 
gamation, and in this respect at least it is obvious the policy of 
your company has been, and will continue to be, in complete 
accord with one of the most important recommendations of that 
carefully considered document. 


COMMERCIAL AND PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


From what has just been told to you you will, I hope, agree 
that reasonable and satisfactory progress has been made in accom- 
plishing the first two basic principles of the company’s develop- 
ment programme. As to the commercial and physical development, 
I think you will also agree, after hearing the following figures, 
that this too has been satisfactory. Our objective in 1933 was to 
double the business in five years, and though at that time this 
may have appeared to be more of an ambitious hope than a _ pos- 
sibility, the results actually obtained are all the more remarkable, 
because they have not only attained, but satisfactorily exceeded, 
the objective which we then set before us. 


REMARKABLE RECORD OF EXPANSION 


During the year under review the figures are as follows: — 
Number of consumers has increased from 176,000 to 378,000, 
or 115 per cent. 
Number of units sold per year has increased from 321,027,000 
to 735,933,000, or 129 per cent. 
Load connected has increased from 496,000 kw. to 1,060,000 
kw., or 114 per cent. 

The overhead and underground mains have increased by 5,200 
miles; 1,235 villages and townships, with a population of 425,500, 
have been connected, and £9,633,000 of additional capital has been 
expended. During the same period the company has received gross 
revenue from the sale of current of £16,305,922; paid in income 
tax and local rates £1,945,556; and paid in salaries and wages to 
its employees (who now number 8,488) the sum of £5,576,328. 
The distribution in dividends (less income tax) to Edmundsons 
ordinary shareholders has been £1,169,351. 

In view of the above, surely it must be conceded that your 
company is meeting with a reasonable degree of success its obliga- 
tions to the public it has the privilege to serve. and we see no reason 
why, during the next five years, the company’s business, if left 
alone, should not again be doubled. 

During the past year alone 45,000 new consumers have been 
added, an increase of 14 per cent; 165,800 kw. of new load con- 
nected, an increase of 19 per cent; an increase in output of 
104,350,000 units, or 17 per cent.; in addition to which 80,616,000 
units were exported to the Central Electricity Board. 


ADDITIONAL GENERATING CAPACITY 


Under the direction of that Board we are now engaged in the 
installation of considerable extensions to the steaming and generat- 
ing capacity of the three selected stations operated by the Edmund- 
son group. In the Shropshire company the Stourport station is 
being increased by 90,000 kw., which will give this station, when 
completed, a total capacity of 170,000 kw. In the South Wales 
company the Upper Boat Station is being increased by 60,000 kw., 
which, likewise, when completed, will give this station a capacity 
of 123,000 kw., and in the Hayle station of the Cornwall Electric 
Power Company there is to be an increase of 15,000 kw., thereby 
making the total capacity of this station 32,500 kw. 

Also under direction of the Central Electricity Board, an entirely 
new Selected station is in the preparatory stages of construction at 
Little Barford (Bedfordshire), which is in the area of the Bedford- 
shire, Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire Electricity Company, 
and which, when completed, will be operated by that company. The 
initial capacity of this station is to be 60,000 kw., which will 
eventually be expanded by another 60,000 kw., giving a total capacity 
of 120,000 kw. 

The confidence of the Central Electricity Poard in the Edmundson 
group’s ability to construct and operate this large amount of 
additional generating capacity will be noted with satisfaction. 


BILL PROMOTED BY OXFORD CITY 


During the present sessyon of Parliament the Corporation of the 
City of Oxford promoted a Special Bill to give to the city com- 
pulsory powers to purchase the order and undertaking formerly 
belonging to our Oxford company, but now acquired by, and con- 
solidated with, our Wessex company. 

When our Wessex Bill was promoted last year it was opposed by 
the City of Oxford, which attempted to prevent absorption of the 
company by the Wessex company. It was also attempted to intro- 
duce into the Bill a stipulation preventing the Oxford or Wessex 
companies from opposing, except in matters of detail, a Bill to be 
promoted at a later date by the Corporation of the City of Oxford 
giving it compulsory powers for the acquisition of the undertaking 
in question. This petition against the Wessex Bill was refused by 
a Committee of the House of Lords. 

The questions at issue in the petition of Oxford against the Wessex 
Bill were, in the opinion of the company’s counsel, precisely the same 
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as those presented in a somewhat different form in the Oxford City 
Bill just referred to. For all practical purposes the recent Bill 
promoted by the city may be regarded as an effort to have a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords reverse a former decision of another 
Committee of the same House. 


IMPORTANT QUESTIONS OF PRINCIPLE INVOLVED 


Wessex opposed the Oxford Bill, and was successful in this opposi- 
tion. The questions of principle involved were of vital importance, 
not only to this company but to other companies within the United 
Kingdom which are — with the responsibility of rural distribu- 
tion and within whose areas of supply there happen to be important 
urban centres. Had Oxford City been successful in its efforts, and 

the precedent thereby established had been followed by the many 
other urban centres which could quite properly have expected to be 
granted the same poorer of compulsory acquisition, this company 
certainly, and probably many other companies, would have lost such 
a large proportion of its consumers and load as to have made the 
continuation of rural development and supply economically 
impossible. 

Oxford City’s efforts would, if successful, have been highly anti- 
social. It is only by a combination of urban and rural supply that 
electricity can be brought to the homes of people living in sparsely 
populated districts at a price which they can afford to pay, and it 
follows as a logical conclusion that any successful effort on the part 
of urban authorities to acquire for themselves the advantages and 
economies of supplying electricity in highly concentrated centres of 
population, to the exclusion of the rural areas, is highly selfish—to 
say’ the least—and entirely disregards the rights to reasonable con- 
sideration of people living in sparsely populated rural districts 


UNCERTAINTIES CAUSED BY PENDING LEGISLATION 


During the two years that neve e passed since the issuance of what is 
now commonly known as the “ McGowan Report” the public in 
general, and the electrical industry in particular, have been awaiting 
the introduction by the Government of legislation. This legislation 
is confronted with what might be described as a psychological 





blockade, which is caused by an effort to solve an economic problem 
of vital importance by the application of political considerations 
While it would be idle to speculate upon, or attempt to envisage, 
the form of the Bill which may be introduced next autu 
unfortunately true that the uncertainties surrounding the whole situa- 





tion are daily becoming more acute. 
The satisfactory development of the electric supply industry 
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of very large sums of money in carrying 
It must be obvious that these sums of money cannot be 
ally or safely provided, and plans and policies cannot be 
soundly formulated, while the interests concerned—whether they be 
e hedged about by disturbing uncertainties. 
ust get on with its job, and if the Govern- 
situation which are such that they desire 
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difficulties in a 


additional time for consideration, it would be a help if legislati 


were introduced as soon as practicable under which the present satus 
) th mun icipal and company interests—without prejudice to 
not less than five 
years. This would enable many of the interests concerned 
voluntarily to work out by mutually satisfactory agreements 
many of the problems which are at present in a state of complete 
uncertainty. 
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either—could be maintained for a period of, say, 


THE DIVIDEND 


You will observe from the report that the balance available for 
distribution is £355,446. The board propose to utilise this in 
placing £30,000 to reserve account, in providing for the balance of 
the preference dividends for the year, absorbing £32,662, and it is 
recommended that a final dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock which participated in the interim dividend should be 
paid. This sum will involve a distribution of £187,000, and makes 
the total distribution for the year 9 per cent. In addition, the new 
ordinary shares issued at the beginning of January are entitled to 
a dividend at the rate of 22d. per share for the period to March 3 lst, 
and this distribution requires £7,600. If these proposals meet with 
your approval there will remain to be carried forward to the next 
account £98,184. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


In the report it has been stated that the directors recommend that 
there should be capitalised £2,250,000 out of the existing reserves, 
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by distributing new ordinary stock credited as fully paid, in the 
proportion of £1 of new stock for every £2 nominal of ordinary stock 
now held. Resolutions to approve of this recommendation will be 
submitted to you to-day. Before that is done, however, it will be 
necessary to increase the capital of the company to take care of this 
issue, and a proposal that 3,000,000 new ordinary shares of £1 each 
be created will first be submitted to you. The ordinary capital, as it 
will be after these changes are approved, will much more nearly 
represent the true equity capital, though it will in no way affect the 
earning power of the Corporation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the pro- 
posed capitalisation of reserves was approved. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED 


The forty-first annual general meeting of George Newnes, 
Limited, was held, on the 23rd instant, at the company’s head office, 
Tower House. 

Sir Frank Newnes, Bart. (the chairman), said that the profits for 
the year amounted to £117,868 13s. 6d., as compared with 
£145,853 14s. 5d. for the previous year. 
due to increased costs of paper and printing and to lower earnings 
derived from the Newnes and Pearson Printing Company. 

The directors proposed to allocate to the employees’ sick and 
pension fund £4,000, and to development fund £20,000. They 
recommended a final 


The reduction was mainly 


dividend on the ordinary shares of 5 per 
cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, leaving to be carried forward 
to next year’s accounts £51,021 12s. 7d., against £48,425 19s. 11d. 
last year. 

There were few changes in the balance sheet, and the statement 
of combined assets and liabilities printed at the end of the directors’ 
report showed a sound financial position. The combined cash 

alances of the company and its subsidiaries amounted to the sub- 
stantial sum of £313,249, although during the year Pearson’s and 
Country Life had i invested £75, 10 in gilt-edged securities. Invest- 
ments outside the business had been increased by this amount and 
now stood at £193,9 
The earnings of Pearson’s and Country Life had both been 


affected by heavier costs of production, and, in the case of Pearson 









also by a lower income received from the Newnes and Pearson 
Printing Company. But for these factors the Pearson business 


would have shown better profits than for several years, as their 


periodical business had done well. 
Commencing January this year, paper costs rose heavily. Re- 


there had been a marked fall in the price of pulp and a 


itial reduction in the price of paper was expected towards 
the end of the year. 





THE PUBLICATIONS 


Regarding the publications, with a list of over fifty it was not 
possibie to refer to more than a few. Old friends like “ Tit-Bit 
The Strand Magazine,” * Wide World Magazine,” “‘ Home Notes 
* Smallholder,”’ and others continued in the front rank. * John 
O’ London’s Weekly ”’ had just published its thousandth number 
Cour Life’ and “‘ Homes and Gardens ” maintained their great 
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prestige in their particular field, and “ Amateur Gardening 
leading horticultural oe. _ Modern Woman,” 
nd “‘ Miss Modern ”’ and “ Woman’s Sphere’ 


nown and most popular of the illustrated monthlies. More 
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an a year ago ““ Woman’s Own” had been transformed into a new 





l-gravure super-weekly. Printed in fine colours, it gave remarkable 
value for twopence. The large expenditure on its development had 
all been borne out of the resources of the company. Its high circu- 


lation justified the confidence b.gaaced in it by its large body of adver- 


tisers. A mew twopenny weekly had recently been launched, produced 
in the same attractive new style and original make-up, this time 
appealing to the family circle. The title was “ To-Day.” As an 
example of new enterprise in the publishing field he felt sure that 


every shareholder would be interested in this publication, to which 
btless they would wish to draw the attention of their friends. 
The position of the company had been strengthened in recen 
years by the development or acquisition of a greater variety of publi- 
cations. A group of technical and semi-technical papers had been 
established, and through the company’s investment in the National 
Trade Press, Limited, an important group of trade papers had been 
added. There was now no section of the community which adver- 





tisers could not reach through one or other of the company’s publi- 
cations. The advertisement revenue this year in the aggregate had 
been as high as it had ever been, and the reputation of the publica- 
tions stood high among advertisers. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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WILLIAM BEARDMORE AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CAPITAL SCHEME APPROVED 





The annual general meeting of William Beardmore and Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, in the Council Room 
of the Federation of British Industries, 21 Tothill Street, West- 
minster, London. 

Sir James Lithgow, Bt., M.C., D.L. (chairman), in the course 
of his speech, said: —As to the financial results for the year, you 
will observe that the actual trading profit has again shown an in- 
crease, but it is clear that no payment of interest on the 5 per cent. 
interest certificates can be paid, and the credit must be carried 
forward and set against the existing debits. Immediate prospects 
are clearly satisfactory, but there are very definite indications of a 
substantial recession in the demand for commercial products. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


REORGANISATION SCHEME 


The chairman, before dealing with the scheme of reorganisation, 
referred with appreciation to the sacrifices by the late Lord Inver- 
nairn. He then continued: The need for a scheme giving effect to 
a revaluation of the assets has been recognised and referred to from 
this chair for many years. But until the revival in trade set in 
no useful basis for such a valuation existed. 

You will observe from the documents that your board have com- 
mitted themselves to very definite figures both as to the present 
value of the various shares and as to the future earning prospects of 
the company. These latter figures are put forward with a full 
appreciation of the difficulties of an accurate forecast. I can only 
say that they are the result of very careful thought and much study 
of the past as well as consideration of the future. 


BAsIS OF VALUATION 


Phe accompanying circular is intended to make clear to vou the 
method adopted in arriving at a true value of the assets side of your 
balance sheet. The board have also considered the company’s 
probable earning power as compared with its present intrinsic value: 
our expectations in this regard justify and confirm in large measure 
the physical value placed upon your assets by the experts whom we 
have consulted. We have, therefore, some assurance that the basis 
upon which we are proceeding is a sound and justifiable one. 

Ihe vital feature in the scheme, from your point of view, is the 
apportionment of the issued capital to present interests. Existing 
debentures and other prior charges far exceeded the new debenture 
issue. It was, therefore, necessary to take existing prior charges one 
by one and obtain the agreement of their holders to modification 
either of their amount or their priority. 

After the completion of the negotiations on the foregoing matters 
there remained to be adjudicated the proportion of the new shares 
which should be allocated between the holders of the first, second 
and third preference shares. As already indicated, the future 
earning power of the company is extremely difficult to forecast. We 
therefore adopted the principle of allocating to each of the prefer- 
ence shareholders some part of the equity in inverse proportion to 
their existing priority. The first preference shares are in a very 
few hands. It was therefore obviously expedient, as well as neces- 
sary, to determine their value by discussion and negotiation. I am 
advised that the result can be regarded as reasonable from the point 
of view of the remaining shareholders. The final allocation as 
between the second and third preference shares has been the result 
of careful weighing of the possibilities under the present scheme in 
consultation with admitted experts in such matters. 

The results of those consultations have been submitted to an out- 
side body for advice, and I can only say, on behalf of the board, 
that the proposals put before you are not only the result of much 
anxious thought on my own part and on that of my colleagues, but 
embody the outcome of the best advice and assistance which the 
wide ramifications and associations of the company have placed 
at our disposal. I have every confidence that when the time comes 
for our later meetings you, ladies and gentlemen, may be found 
to be in agreement that the scheme should be passed forthwith. 

At class meetings of the holders of the first mortgage debenture 
stock; interest certificates; “A” income debenture stock; first, 
second and third preference shares; and of the ordinary shares the 
scheme was approved, after the chairman had replied to questions, 
by overwhelming majorities. At an extraordinary general meeting 
resolutions approving the scheme and the adoption of new articles of 
association were, after questions had been answered, carried by the 
requisite majorities on a show of hands. 

The proceedings ended with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
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ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


LARGELY INCREASED PROFIT 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Cadman, G.C.M.G., D.Sc., LL.D. (the 
chairman), said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—Last vear I drew your 
attention to the remarkable increase in the profit on trading account, 
but 1937 profits have exceeded those of 1936 by almost £3,000,000. 
This result is due to a large increase in the volume of sales and a 
further rise in values. Royalty and taxation payable to the Iranian 
Government are greater by nearly £1,000,000, and I feel sure that 
you will be as pleased as I am to see the Iranian Government thus 
sharing substantially in the company’s welfare, which they are doing 
so much to promote. Income tax is naturally greater, on account of 
the larger profits. We have placed £546,872 to general reserve, 
thus bringing the total to £1,200,000. 


EXCELLENT DRILLING RESULTS 


The well-known fields at Masjid-i-Sulaiman and Haft Kel have 
produced with their customary regularity and their output has been 
supplemented by that from the smaller fields at Naft-i-Shah and 
Naft-Khaneh. In the aggregate, the net crude oil production from 
the company’s fields in Iran and Iraq amounted during 1937 to 
10,289,000 tons. In addition, we received 1,220,000 tons from the 
Iraq Petroleum Company. 

I mentioned last year that oil had been proved at Gach Qaraghuli 
—a field which has now been renamed Gach Saran. Drilling on 
this field has been continued with excellent results. In addition 
to the original producing well, two others—on the north-east and 
south-west flanks—were drilled into the limestone and yielded pro- 
duction rated at 4,500 and 4,000 tons a day respectively. Further 
wells are being drilled at Gach Saran to define the extent of the field; 
and the apparent size of the structure, coupled with the thickness 
of the limestone, indicates that Gach Saran is a field which is even 
larger than Masjid-i-Sulaiman. 

In addition to Gach Saran, I have to inform you of a further 
discovery, on the structure adjacent to Haft Kel, known as White 
Oil Springs or Naft-i-Safid. This area has been mentioned to you 
on former occasions. As long ago as 1913-19, wells were drilled 
there, but with negative results. In consequence, however, of devel- 
opments dat Haft Kel and of indications given by geological and 
geophysical work, a new test drilling programme was adopted at 
White Oil Springs. The first two wells of this programme proved 
the existence of high-pressure gas and the third struck oil. I cannot 
yet hazard any views as to the potentialities of this structure. It 
is, however, established that White Oil Springs is not an extension of 
Haft Kel, but is a separate structure whose extent can only be 
revealed by further drilling. White Oil Springs is in close proxi- 
mity to the existing pipeline system connecting Haft Kel with 
Abadan. 

With regard to marketing, the prices of products were, on the 
whole, maintained at higher levels than those of 1936. As a result 
of the non-fulfilment of optimistic forecasts of consumption in 
the United States, stocks of motor spirit and fuel oil accumulated 
considerably in excess of market requirements and prices suffered 
accordingly. At the moment, prophecy regarding future trends is 
difficult; but it is not too late for the balance between supply and 
demand to be restored. In Great Britain—our principal market— 
the upward trend of industrial activity has not been maintained; 
and, in addition, motor spirit and diesel oil for road vehicles have 
been subjected to increased taxation. 

These conditions are among the unfavourable. Fortunately, how- 
ever, they are counterpoised by others. There is, for example, steady 
progress in the numbers of oil-consuming machines in virtually all 
parts of the world, and notably in the great consuming centres. 
It appears, therefore, that the demand for petroleum products is 
still on the up-grade, which should benefit the industry as a whole. 


POSITION AND OUTLOOK 


So far as the company itself is concerned, we have good reason for 
satisfaction with the present position and with the outlook. Our 
relations with H.I.M. the Shah and the Iranian Government were 
never more cordial, and the considerable programme of work in 
Iran, which is necessitated by our expanding operations, is proceed- 
ing smoothly. 

I have already told you of the satisfactory situation of the com- 
pany in respect to its reserves of oil, its equipment and its staff. 
Our position is, in fact, very sound; and, provided there is no 
further serious drop in prices, I feel that you will have no reasonable 
cause to be disappointed in the results of the current year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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“SHELL”? TRANSPORT AND TRADING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SOUND POSITION—INCREASED PROFIT 
SITUATION IN MEXICO 


The annual general meeting of the Shell Transport and Trading 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 2ist instant, at Southern 
House, Cannon Street, London. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Bearstead, M.C. (chairman and one of 
the managing directors), said that the balance of profit and loss 
account was £5,954,000, against £5,565,000 in the previous year, 
which enabled a final dividend of 2s. 6d., tax free, to be paid, making 
a total tax free dividend of 4s. per £1 unit on the increased capital. 
The soundness of the financial position was shown by the fact that 
with assets worth £53,000,000 creditors amounted to £204,000. 
During the year their tanker fleet worked to full capacity, and they 
had a large building programme in hand which was materially 
benefiting British yards. 


OIL INDUSTRY AND TAXATION 


After referring to the need for Government action in modernising 
the road system and to the growing importance of agriculture as a 
market for petroleum products, the chairman mentioned the 
success that had attended the introduction of their new motor lubri- 
cating oils. Shell motor spirit had continued to maintain its pre- 
eminent position. He had previously spoken of the steadily increas- 
ing amounts which the oil industry had to pay to Governments is 
taxation. The import duty in this country had been raised to 9d. 
and in France increases had also been imposed. There were some 
countries enlightened enough to use surplus balances in encouraging 
road transport by remission of duty, among which South Africa 
stood out as a most pleasing example, while Southern Rhodesia 
has reduced the duty on petrol to 2d. per gallon, and Northern 
Rhodesia had abolished the duty altogether. In several countries 
attempts had been made to force the oil companies to carry for 
emergency purposes stocks largely in excess of commercial require- 
ments. No industry could bear such a burden, and the cost of such 
special stocks must be a charge to the country as a whole. In 
U.S.A., in spite of the industry as a whole having shown improved 
over-all results, the general level of profit in 1937 must be regarded 
as a disappointment, and the outlook was uncertain, although there 
had recently been some improvement in bringing crude production 
in line with consumption. The Shell Union had increased its net 
operating income and paid dividends on its common stock totalling 
$1.00 per share. 


POSITION IN MEXICO 


Continuing, the Chairman said: You will expect me to make 
some reference to the oil situation in Mexico. Your company’s 
financial interest in the Aguila Company is comparatively small 
We have, however, a very serious responsibility in that this group 
manages the affairs of the company. The interest of the company 
and with it the prosperity of Mexico and its people have been the 
sole guiding influence in the minds of those directly responsible for 
its management. The accusation that the Mexican Eagle Company 
has been operated to its disadvantage and to the advantage of its 
so-called twin company, the Canadian Eagle Company, is fantastic, 
as an unbiased examination of the affairs of the two companies 
clearly proves. There is also not the slightest truth in the rumour 
that the oil companies have interfered in domestic politics in Mexico, 
even to the extent of financially encouraging revolution. The Aguila 
Company has never in any way stepped outside the bounds of its 
legitimate commercial task. 


ATTITUDE OF COMPANIES 


I will not burden you with the origin of the troubles in Mexico ; 
it has already been made public. I will say this, however, that 
in trying to reach agreement I am satisfied that the companies went 
to the utmost limits in endeavouring to avoid a breakdown, and 
that the final offer which they made would certainly have resulted 
in a serious annual loss to the companies had it not been coupled 
with the condition that hereafter the companies would need to be 
placed in a position properly to contro] their own administration 
and secure a fair return in work for a fair rate of pay in accordance 
with modern labour practice. Herein lies the chief difficulty of 
recent years. You are aware of the present position. By Govern- 
ment decree the properties have been expropriated ; the companies 
have applied to the courts for an annulment of this decree ; their 
application has been dismissed, but they have appealed, and the 
Appeal Court’s decision has yet to be handed down. What this 
decision will be I cannot foretell, but the Aguila Company—as, 
indeed, I believe, all the other companies involved—are ready and 
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anxious to continue their operations in Mexico. A reversal of the 
decision would be the just and fair way of righting a very serious 
wrong, but I must point out that any kind of satisfactory co- 
operation between the Mexican Government and the oil companies, 
which has always been and continues to be the company’s sincere 
desire, can only be attained if there is present on the Mexican side 
a genuine desire to co-operate on the protection of the oil industry, 
its workers, and the capital which has been legitimately invested 
in it to the great advantage of the country. I hope the problem 
will eventually be satisfactorily solved, but I cannot disguise from 
you the fact that the situation is very grave. 


GOOD RELATIONS IN VENEZUELA 


In contrast with the rather dismal picture of Mexico which I 
have had to give, I must refer to the very happy relations which 
exist between the Governments of other Latin-American countries 
and the companies with which we are associated. In this respect 
I would particularly mention Venezuela, since it is in this country 
that our group has developed such substantial production of oil. 


SITUATION IN IRELAND 


I must mention, with more than a passing regret, the state of 
affairs in Ireland. Our association with Ireland goes back many 
years, and we—and more especially our Irish staff—have done a 
great deal to encourage there the development of those mechanical 
methods and appliances which play such an important part in 
modern industry and transport. Our relations with the authorities 
were always cordial, but when they indicated a desire to erect a 
refinery for producing the greater part of their requirements from 
crude petroleum we thought it our duty to advise them against the 
scheme. We felt then, as we feel now, that the proposal was un- 
economic and must inevitably result in excessive costs to the con- 
sumer and in failure to provide him with the highly specialised 
products which to-day are necessary. Shortly after we learned that 
others, who had never hitherto played any part in the development 


of the Irish market, had offered to erect a refinery in return for 


a monopoly of supply of the crude oil to be treated in it. It was 


suggested that we and other companies al 


ready working there should 
be the distributors of the products of this refinery You will, I 
am sure, agree that we could never be parties to distributing products 
carrying our world-famous brand names under conditions which 
Equa i 


hesitation to associate ourselves with a scheme whic 





gave us no control over their quality. » we h a natural 





a 
h we belicve 


prove generally unsatisfactory to the Irish consumer and 





> ¢ " : atetn to 
react against those as ociated With it 


The report was unanimously adopted 





TELEPHONE RENTALS, LIMITED 
RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


The annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals, Limited, was 
held, on the 20th instant, at Southern House, London, E.C. 

Mr Fred T. 
that all subsidiaries had traded at a profit for the year under review 
The operating companies had made considerable progress, and the 
new rentals secured by these companies constituted a record. Trade 
generally during the year was most satisfactory, and it was logical 
that part of the increase in the rent roll should be attributed to the 
satisfactory industrial conditions prevailing throughout the country 
However, they were also entitled to attribute a big proportion of the 
increase to the development of their sales promotion plans, and the 
directors were gratified with the present position, as it indicated 
that their policy had been proved to be sound and progressive. 

Their Australian associated company had earned a substantial 
profit and continued to make satisfactory progress. During the firs 
five months of the current year earnings were running at a higher 
level, and so far there was no indication of anything in the way of 
depression 

This time last year he was able to report that the year under 
review had been one of expanding trade in nearly every direction 
The same remarks applied to the year 1937, but he did not antici 
pate that this time next year he would be oble to report so favour 
ably on general industrial activities. Reports from their operating 
companies all over the country indicated a falling off in general 
trade, but their experience during the first five months of 1938 was 


Jackson (chairman and managing director) said 


that, although it was a little more difficult to secure new contracts, 
the new business secured was little less than that secured in the 
first five months of 1937. Unless, therefore, the international politi- 
cal situation cleared up, it was hardly likely that they could antici- 
pate another high record in new business for the current year. This 
did not indicate, however, that there would be any falling off in 
profits earned. In fact, the monthly revenue and expenditure 
accounts for the first five months of the year enabled him to fore- 
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cast a satisfactory 1938, as their profits showed an_ increasing 
tendency 

It was proposed to increase the authorised capital to £1,000,000 
by the creation of 800,000 additional ordinary shares, although 
these further shares would not be issued at present. 

Gross dividends showed a small increase on last year, amounting 
to £113,672, as compared with £112,897. There was a decrease in 
expenses, with the result that the net profit amounted to £110,492, 
as compared with £108,254. The increase in profits was greater 
than was apparent from the figures, as in the previous year they 
brought into profit and loss account the sum of £6,146, being 
reserve created out of past profits no longer required. A sum of 
£30,000 has been appropriated to general reserve account, raising it 
to £140,000, and the directors recommended a final dividend of 
6 per cent., less income tax, making 10 per cent. for the year. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the proposed increase 
of capital was approved. 





WILLOUGHBY’S CONSOLIDATED 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The ordinary general mecting of Willoughby’s Consolidated 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London. 

Col. H. T. Fenwick, C.M.G., M.V.O., D.S.O. (Chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: — 

The issued capital now stands at £560,251 4s., divided into 
1,400,628 shares of 8s. each, whereas before it consisted of the same 
number of shares—1,400,628 shares of 10s. each. This leaves 
474,372 shares of 8s. each still unissued. This difference having 
been effected by the return of 2s. per share, I may perhaps be 
permitied to say that I have received many letters from shareholders 
expressing their appreciation of the transaction. 

The profit for the year 1937 amounts to £31,465 7s. 

From this the board have placed £2,000 to reserve account, 


bringing it up to £50,000, and recommend the payment of a divi- 
dend of 5d. per share, equal to 5.2 per cent., and to carry forward a 
sum of £6,485 13s. 9d., which is £280 more than was carried 


forward last year. Next, taking the credit side of the profit and loss 
account, you will observe that the profits secured in Rhodesia were 


£3,000 less than in the previous year. This is accounted for by a 
«mall Joss on ranching—-owing to an abnormal drought—compared 
with a profit for the previous year 

Profit on realisation of shares shows a considerable drep on the 


previous year, but, as you are all aware, the markets of the last 
eighteen months have precluded the possibilities of much good being 
effected in this direction. Dividends and interest at £25,916 Os. Id. 
stood up well considering the times. 

As to shares and debentures in companies, you will observe that 
these amounted to £307,101 6s. 1d. and showed on December 31st 
an appreciation of £41,254 13s. 4d. at market price over the amount 
at which they stood in the books of the company. Since the end 
of 1937 there has been further shrinkage in market values, but at 
the present date there is still a fairly satisfactory appreciation. 

I would like to say a few words about the general situation in 
Southern Rhodesia. The country is gradually forging ahead. The 
returns of imports and exports—a good index—are gradually im- 
proving, helped, of course, by the better mining returns. The 
tobacco growers in the neighbourhood of Salisbury have had a good 
year, and, although the cattle industry suffered from an abnormal 
drought, owing to higher prices it is gradually recovering. At the 
present moment a Royal Commission is sitting and inquiring into 
the advisability of the amalgamation of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. I will not, of course, attempt to anticipate their finding 
or to give any opinion of my own, but will be content to say that 
I shall accept their judgment without question. 

Before sitting down I would like to say a few words about the 
general position of Willoughby’s. Our principal business for which 
we were formed is the development of Southern Rhodesia, and that 
part of our business is gradually improving. We still own a million 
acres of land, and the time must come when with a slow, but sure, 
and gradual increase of population there must be a good demand 
fer this. We have never sold any land under 5s. an acre, and at 
that price it makes a big hole in our property and outlay valuation. 
Our stands and buildings are certainly worth more than they stand 
in our books. Another asset is our investment portfolio. This, as 
you may imagine, in these times is somewhat difficult. Taking, 
however, all our assets and liabilities, I have no hesitation in telling 
you that the capital is well assured. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE GREAT BOULDER PROPRIETARY 
GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


GOOD RESULTS AND PROSPECTS 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Great Boulder 
Proprictary Gold Mines, Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, in 
London. 

The chairman, Mr Claude A. de Bernales, in the course of his 
speech, said: After charging all relative expenditure and writing 
off £30,719 18s. 11d. for depreciation, the profit for the year 
amounts to £73,553 6s. 8d., compared with £87,065 19s. 9d. for the 
previous year. The difference is due to the increased expenditure 
incurred in reconditioning existing shafts to levels which had previ- 
ously fallen into disuse, and to the provision for depreciation of 
plant installed during the year but which did not come into operation 
until 1938. 

Two dividends of 124 per cent. each were distributed out of the 
profit for the year, and absorbed £62,500. To make full provision 
for Australian taxation it was necessary to draw on the previous 
year’s carry-forward to the extent of £3,317 13s. 7d. 

A substantial expansion in profits is already foreshadowed for the 
current year, and a first interim dividend of 124 per cent. was 
declared on June 14th, and will be paid on July 21, 1938. 

The development policy of the mine during the past year has been 
directed with two primary objects in view :— 

1. To develop Known ore bodies to such an extent that the tonnage 
of ore available in reserves at the end of the year would stand at a 
figure exceeding three years’ requirements of the plant at the increased 
rate of milling. 

2. To explore possible new ore bodies, whose existence had been 
indicated by diamond drilling and geological examination, and from 
which subsequent ore reserves might be obtained. 


YEAR’S PROGRESS 


In reviewing the company’s operations for the past year, I think 
it will be generally recognised that but for the energetic handling the 
mine has received under the present management the position to-day 
would have been very different from that which I have been able to 
place before you. In the comparatively short space of two years the 
ore reserves have been increased from 781,081 short tons of an 
average grade of 6.1 dwt. per ton to 1,062,200 short tons of an 
average grade of 6.9 dwt. per ton; working costs have been reduced 
from 31s. 1ll.tid. to 29s. 6.63d. (Australian) per short ton; and 


n the next few months production will have increased from 





Wi 
148,000 short tons to 336,000 short tons per annum. Developments 
underground have been particularly encouraging, especially in the 
Conroy’s and Robertson’s lodes section of the mine, and the discovery 
of a caunter lode of considerable width at the 2,650 ft. level showing 
free gold and telluride adds strong support to the belief that impor- 
tant ore bodies of good grade still lie at depth awaiting development. 
The current year’s operations have so far been attended with most 
satisfactory results, and there is every indication that the grade of 
the ore reserves will be fully maintained. The mine has every indi- 
cation of many years of profitable life ahead of it, and the achieve- 
ments of the past year have brought the prospect of increased divi- 
dends appreciably nearer, so much nearer that I hope my colleagues 
on the board will be able to support the payment of a third dividend 
of 124 per cent. during the current financial year. This is no 
promise, but there is a reasonable prospect in that direction. 


REVIEW OF THE COMPANY’S RECORD 


This company, as you know, was formed by Mr John Waddington 
in the year 1894, or 44 years ago, and the Great Boulder Proprietary 
is the premier Westralian mine floated in London. It will, no doubt, 
be of interest to the shareholders to have a short digest of its record. 
When originally floated the critics of the day, although they were 
more times than enough proved wrong, did, through unwarranted 
and vindictive criticism, an irreparable amount of damage. The board, 
however, under Mr Waddington, stuck to its belief and its work, with 
the result that the mine since 1895 has distrtbuted in the form of 
dividends no less a sum than £6,495,340. 

The position to date is that by Octeber 31, 1938, we should have 
paid for everything in connection with the development of the mine 
and the new plant, will have increased the crushing capacity from 
148,000 short tons per annum to 336,000 short tons per annum, 
have kept up our dividends at 25 per cent., with a reasonable pros- 
pect that for the year ending December, 1938, the annual dividend 
will have reached 374 per cent., and the prospect for 1939 being a 
further advance in the rate of dividend. I consider that these figures 
speak eloquently for the board. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BANGRIN TIN DREDGING 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting of Bangrin Tin Dredging 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London. 

Mr Kenneth O. Hunter (the chairman), in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said he thought shareholders would 
agree that the account 
mining reve being £192,334, compared wi 
The improve 
during the 
and the higher tonnage output. There was a balance to be dealt 


s presented a satisfactory picture, their total 
th £88,374 in 1936. 
er price of tin ruling 








esults had arisen from the hig 
the increased and more valuable yardage treated, 





with of £52,656. The directors recommended the payment of a 
final dividend of 10 per cent., making 15 per cent. for the year, 


leaving £12,656 to be carried forward 

With regard to the cost of the acquisition and tests of boring of 
the new Sydney Siam property of £103,995, the directors had exer- 
cised the option, and the purchase money had been deposited with 
stakeholders against receipt from the Siamese authorities of the 
mining leases duly transferred and registered in the name of the 
company, of which shareholders had been advised in October last 
Eight of the 10 leases had already been transferred to the com- 
pany, but there had been unavoidable delay in the transfer of the 
remaining two, the transfer of which would no doubt be issued in 
due course. That new property, when dredged, was estimated to 
contain 50,000,000 cubic yards, with an average content of about 
.75 Ib. of recoverable tin ore per cubic yard, from which share- 
holders would realise that the acquisition was a valuable one, and 
would considerably increase the dredging life of their company. 

At the beginning of the present year the domestic quota for Siam 
was fixed as from January Ist to June 30th at 64 per cent. of 
assessment. The international release of tin ore was later consider- 
ably reduced, but that decrease had not affected the domestic quota 
for the first six months of this year. With regard to the current 
year, their output for the five months ended May 31st was 545 tons, 
with an estimated working profit of £37,456, the figures for the 
corresponding period in 1937 being 323 tons, with a working profit 
of £31,000 


The report 


SIAMESE TIN SYNDICATE, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 65 PER CENT. 


and accounts were unanimously agreed to. 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of the Siamese Tin 
Syndicate, Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, in London, 
Mr Kenneth O. Hunter (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said there had been a marked increase in tonnage output and of 
yardage worked in 1937 as compared with the previous year. The 

> year was £148,639, to which had to be added 
the balance of £7,135 brought forward, and the directors now 
recommended a payment of a final dividend of 15 per cent., making 
65 per cent. for the year, leaving £11,487 to be carried forward. 

The dredge on the Huey Moot area during the month of Decembe 
raised 98,982 cubic yards of ground and recovered 22 tons of tin ore. 
Since the close of 1937 the mine had commenced to show a profit 
notwithstanding the reduced price of tin. 

During the year very little prospecting was done, but since the close 





profit balance for tl 





of the year work of this nature had been carried out at Kopah and the 
Ngow estate. The result of the boring at Plaiwah had proved that 
considerable area of ground at the top end of the leases which was 
previously considered valueless would pay to work. The area was 
estimated to contain 34 million cubic yards of approximately two- 
thirds lb. value, and should extend the lifetime of the dredge on its 
present ground to 2} years at full working time. 

The prospecting at Ngow estate had resulted in bringing in another 
3,000,000 cubic yards of payable ground adjoining the company’s 
present leases. A more important addition to this area was now being 
prospected, and had disclosed a payable run of tin values on the 
seaward side of their existing Wharf Area leases. That area had been 
covered by two exclusive prospecting licence applications, and the 
prospecting operations had proved the existence of approximately 
20,000,000 cubic yards of ¢ lb. per cubic yard ground. These two 
additions would greatly extend the life of the Ngow property, and 
were undoubtedly of great value to the company. 

As to the working results for the present year, their total output 
in the East for the five months ended May 31st was 790 tons, with 
an estimated working profit of £39,371, the figures for the corre- 
sponding period in 1937 being 1,018 tons, with a working profit of 
£110,840. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A SOUND POSITION 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the British Empire 
Trust Company, Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, in London, 
Mr Davidson (chairman and managing director) said that when 
they met a year ago he stated that under conditions then prevailing 
faving regard 
it Was gratifying to be able to recommend 


they were liable to sudden and unexpected shocks. 
to all the circurnstances, 


1e ‘ sent » 1 af . . referred rainary + © 
the payment of per cent. on the preferred ordinary and 9 per 


cent. on the deferred ordinary shares, which rates had been earned 


in. He considered it satis- 


out of net income with an ample mar 





factory that they were able to pay these dividends, to provide all 


their depreciation out of special resources created in the past, to 


have all their investments written down to the Jowest quoted prices, 
to have their capital and reserve fund of £300,000 intact, and to 
carry forward the substanual amount of £17,538. 


After referring to the arrangements which had been come to 


between the cities of Victoria, Calgary, and Edmonton and _ the 
bondholders, which arrangements under the circumstances appeared 
to be fair and reasonable, the Chairman said he regretted that he 
could not report favourably upon the attitude and conduct of the 
province of Alberta. So far as the holders of the bonds of that 
province were concerned, the position had not improved. Efforts 
were being made by the boldholders’ committees to have the validity 
of the Act reducing the interest by one half tested in the courts. 
Meantime the Government of Alberta showed no sign of abandon- 
ing its arbitrary and unjust policy. On the contrary, it recently 
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passed further legislation, which had the effect of confiscating a 


portion of the money lent on morigages in Alberta, and by heavy 
penalties, immediately applicable, virtually and intentionally depriv- 
ing holders of mortgages of the opportunity of bringing the matter 
before the courts. Protests from 
Government of Canada to disallow this vicious and unjust legisla- 
tion. It was gratifying to know that the Dominion Government 
had disallowed this ] tion, because while these happenings did 
not directly concern holders of Alberta Government bonds they had 


nadian investments generally. 


all quarters had been made to the 
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an adverse effect upon C: 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 


4 





The forty-second ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 17th instant, at Winchester House, London 

Mr J. S. Austen (the chairman) said that they had had a very 
good year and their profits had increased by about £56,000 over 
those of the previous year, which itself had shown an increase of 
£59,000 over the year before, so that in those two years together 
they had had an increase of about £115,000. 

They were adding the large sum of £185,000 to their undivided 
profits account, and in that connection he might say that every yea 
they received one or two letters from stockholders asking them to 
*jadle out”? something from that fund. ‘Those letters came from 
stockholders who desired a larger income, but he had told the 
stockholders many times that their stock must not be looked to for 
income, but for increase of capital value. In fact, it was a sort 
of automatic savings bank, and, when he told them that an original 
holder of £100 of stock, if he had kept every bonus which had been 
declared, was worth to-day something like £4,500, even at the 
present depreciated price of the stock, he did not think that it could 
fairly be said that the directors had failed. 

They were directly affected by two features of the last Budget, 
income tax and petrol tax. The effect of income tax on a company 
such as theirs, which retained a large portion of its profits, was 
that it had to earn more money in order to show the same result 
to the stockholders. He would probably have something more to 
say on that point next year. As to the petrol tax, the companies 
with which they were associated were probably the largest buyers of 
petrol in the country and a penny per gallon spread over a year 
meant a very large sum indeed. Their attitude to that tax was 
that they regarded petrol as a manufacturer regarded his raw 
material; in fact, it was their raw material. Every tax could be 
regarded as a necessary evil, but it seemed to him that this tax was 
rather more evil and rather less necessary than usual. 

They must not expect the phenomenal increases which they had 
had, but at the moment he did not see any reason why they should 
not show at least a moderate increase in the current year. 

The report was unanimously adopted 
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FORSTER’S GLASS COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 





The nineteenth annual general meeting of Forster’s Glass Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London. 

Colonel Charles E. Ponsonby, T.D., M.P. (chairman), who pre- 
sided, said that the net profit amounted to £53,573, an increase of 
£7,501 over last year after charging £15,177 for depreciation as 
against £12,921. £15,000 had been transferred to reserve account 
and a distribution of a dividend of 6 per cent. and a cash bonus of 
5 per cent. on the ordinary shares was recommended, leaving the 
carry-forward at £16,562, as against £7,270 brought in. 

The satisfactory result of the year’s working was attributed to the 
general state of prosperity which had prevailed throughout the period 
under review and to the beneficial effect of the Coronation celebra- 
tions on the demand for the company’s products. The sales for the 
year were a record in the history of the company. 

They had experienced a considerable increase in costs due to the 
increase in the cost of coal, and, in addition, during the year they 
had had wage increases and increases in transport charges. Owing 
to the excellent demand for the company’s products and the increased 
production required to meet it, they had been able to carry the 
increased costs without any serious effect on their business, but in 
the event of a falling off in the demand and consequent reduction 
in production, the increased costs would obviously have a serious 
influence on their profits. 

Every effort had been made to continue their policy of keeping 
the whole of their plant and machinery up to date. They realised 
that it was only by service and the quality of their products that 
they could maintain and increase the demand for their goods. 

It was gratifying that the results obtained had permitted a slightly 
higher distribution on the increased ordinary share capital. The 
amounts which had to be allocated for income-tax and National 
Defence Contribution were a considerable burden, absorbing an 
amount equal to 11 per cent. on the issued ordinary capital, and the 
board considered that the present time called for a conservative 
policy. Speaking generally, the prospects of the present year were 
not unsatisfactory. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





GRIFFITHS HUGHES PROPRIETARIES, 
LIMITED 


PROFIT OF £154,199 


The fourth annual general meeting of Griffiths Hughes Pro- 
priectaries, Limited, was held on the 2Ist instant, at Salford, 
Manchester. 

Mr Harry Marland, J.P. (the chairman) said that he regretted the 
drop in profits for the last financial year, but the liquid financial 
position of the operating company continued to be very strong. 
The liabilities, including provision for the final dividend and also 
for taxation on the profits for the year, totalled £182,000, as against 
liquid assets of £679,000, of which £499,000 consisted of cash, 
investments, and sinking fund policies. 

The business was world-wide and overseas markets had caused 
the board very considerable trouble and anxiety, almost wholly on 
account of currency depreciation, which had become worse during 
the year under review. There were now quite a number of important 
Overseas countries in which the amount of business they could do 
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was restricted simply by the amount of sterling available for the 
payment of their invoices. 

In the home market the new lines had shown progress, and 
Digestif Rennie promised well. In large measure that was due to 
the enthusiastic reception of it by the medical profession, 1,198 
doctors having written that that up-to-date remedy had proved of 
inestimable value to their patients, giving relief in a few minutes 
to the most stubborn cases of indigestion and acidity. 

Regarding the dividend, if shareholders agreed to the board’s 
proposal, it would mean that since they became a public company 
they had distributed £1,007,500 in dividends and placed £180,000 
to general reserve. The total distribution to ordinary shareholders 
during the four years would be equivalent to 524 per cent. of the 
ordinary share capital. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
payment of the final dividend of 4 per cent., less tax, was approved. 
The retiring directors, Mr Harry Marland, J.P., Mr E. P. Carter, 
Mr C. B. Green and Mr W. S. Harris, were re-elected, and the 
auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Company, and 
Messrs J. B. Boyd Wrigley and Company, were re-appointed, and 
the proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
chairman and directors. 


HOLYROOD RUBBER LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 12} PER CENT. 





The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of Holyrood Rubber, 
Limited, was held, on the 23rd instant, at 7 Martin’s Lane, London. 

Mr W. Arthur Addinsell (the Chairman) moved the adoption of 
the report and accounts and the declaration of a dividend of 124 per 
cent. He said:—The report and accounts which have been in your 
hands for the statutory period record a satisfactory year’s working 
and justify the expectations expressed in my address to you at our 
last meeting. 

There was an appreciable increase in the quantity of rubber har- 
vested, and the price advanced by approximately one penny per Ib. 

In addition to the quota allowance on the company’s standard 
production, we were able to purchase the export rights on an extra 
38,000 lb. I mention this as an illustration of the productive capa- 
city of our trees, because you will recollect that for six months 
of the financial year the quota rate was 90. The inference, therefore, 
is that we are capable of harvesting the full quota, and the standard 
assessment which has been allotted to us is fully justified. 

The appropriation of the balance on profit and loss account is 
on sound lines. I think it will be agreed that a dividend of 124 per 
cent. is a reasonable return under prevailing conditions. The net 
carry-forward will amount to approximately £3,480 as compared 
with £1,683 brought in. 

It is unfortunate that the progressive results which have accrued 
for the past five years appear likely to suffer a setback for the current 
financial period. The quantity of rubber which we shall be allowed 
to export must inevitably be substantially reduced. 

With regard to the general outlook, I think it is possible to detect 
a slight improvement in many of the spheres that affect the welfare 
of our industry. Particularly does this apply to the United States 
of America, where there must exist a considerable accumulation 
of consumptive demand which has been held up by the force of 
economic circumstances. With confidence returning to the masses of 
that vast Continent, we can anticipate a demand for rubber which 
should improve the price to a fair and reasonable level, and give 
the International Regulation Committee the more pleasant task of 
raising the quota allowance. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 





14s. 6d. per 120 and Danish at about 


(Continued from page 740) 
Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oilseeds and Oils.—With more 
hopeful markets in the United States, 
Prices of vegetable oils and oilseeds 
have been firmer than of late. A fair 
trade was transacted during the week 
in Indian linseed and prices were a 
little higher, influenced by a rising ten- 
dency for wheat prices. There was also 
a better demand for Egyptian cotton- 
seed for June and July loading. ‘The 
price of refined cotton oi] has hardened 
to £21 per ton “am. 


Rubber.—The better sentiment in 
all markets and the recorded decrease 


in stocks at the end of May improved 
the tone of the rubber market and the 
closing price for standard sheet, at 
64d. per lb., showed a net gain of éd. 
per lb. for the spot position. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—Butter prices rose 
sharply during the week and at the 
close New Zealand and Danish were 
quoted at 124s. and 127s. per cwt., re- 
spectively. Dutch and Irish bacon were 
about 2s. dearer but other varieties were 
unchanged compared with last week. 
There was a poor trade at Smithfield 
and prices were generally lower, with 
the exception of lamb. A brisk demand 
for eggs brought an advance of 1s. 6d. 
per 120; English, 15-154 lb., were 
quoted at the end of the week at 14s. to 


lls, 6d. per 120. 
a 


Colonial Produce. — Markets 
generally have been quiet but steady. 
Cocoa prices were slightly lower on 
the week, and prices at the tea auctions 
tended to fall by about 3d. per lb. for 
the poorer qualities; sugar and coffee 
prices are unchanged. 

* 


Vegetables.—All forms of salad 
sold briskly during the week; tomatoes 
were priced at 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per 12 
lb. There was a good demand for new 
potatoes and both English and Jersey 
sold well at 18s. to 22s. per cwt.; old 
potatoes have been scarce and prices 
were well held. 
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Recession in the United States 


The following cherts have been designed to throw light on the current economic position in the United States. For this purpose 
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year 1927 appear directly above those for the year 1935, the figures for 1928 above those for 1936 and so on. AMI the indices are expresse 
as percentages of their average level in 1926. The indices of production and of the value of construction contracts awarded in 37 States 


cash income and of the value of construction contracts are adjusted for seasonal variations, whilst those of production and factory payroll 





have selected six of the recognised sudinane indicators. In each chart we compare the movement of one of these over the period 1935 to 
March 1938 (shown as an unbroken line) with its movement over the period 1927 to 1931 (the dotted line In this way the figures for the 


1 


are computed by the Federal Reserve Board, those of factory payrolls and wholesale prices by the Department of Labour, that of the prices 
of 347 industrial ordinary shares by the Standard Statistics Company and that of cash income from farm marketings by the Department of 
Agriculture. The latter series excludes payments under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. It is important to note that the indices of farm 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 18, 1938, total 
erdinary revenue was £12,739,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £19,611,000. ‘Thus, 
excluding sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist last is 
£90,476,000, against a deficit of £60,776,000 
a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(4 thousands) 


| April 1, April 1,; Week Week 
1937, to 1938, to ended ended 
June 19, June 18,\Jun.19 Jun. 18 


Revenue 

















1937 1938 1937 | 1938 
| 

ORDINARY REVENUE 
Income ‘Tax ......... 11,603, 10,405 14 15 
Sur-tax : 4,634 5,760 210 210 
Estate, etc., duties... 20, 38 15,000) 2,000 1,490 
Stamps 3, 340 3,470 100 340 
N.D.C., ‘ cece 7 1,420 90 
Other Inland Rev. 90 90 
Total I. Revenue ... 40,043, 36,145 
IN un denecenanaba 48,331, 46,101 
Excise 5 gin 5 70 
Total Customs and 

Excise. vennses 74,131) 71,8 10,857 10 } 
Motor duties ......... 4,683 4,581 
P.O. (net receipt) ... 6,77 4,7¢ 25 200 
Crown Lands a 2% 24 
Receipts trom Sun. 

Loan cei 564 
Mise FECCIPLS ca eeee 1,053 1,199 1538 1 
Total Ordinary Rev. | 127,277 11° » ] » 12 9 
SeL_F-BAL. REVENUF 
Post Office and ———— — a 

Broadcasting* 51,5 6% 7 900 

Total eseee (138,852: 132,779) 14 13,639 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to Meet payment: 
| £ thousand 


Expenditure 


April 1, April 1, Week Week 








| 1937, to 1938, to ended ended 
June 19, June 18, Jun. 19 Jun. 18 
! 1937 1938 1937 | 1938 
i | 
: | | i 
ORDINARY | | } 
EXPENDITURE 
| 
Int. & Man. of Nat. | 
Debt : 73,958 73,921) 2,194) 2,272 
Payments to N. Ire- 
land ; ‘ 1,094 1,189 9 
Other Con, Fund 
BOCVEGED cecccccocses 410 458 1 89 
Total 75.461 75,568 2,204 2.361 


sisquaeni nia'aeal 0Sa'eet 
188,053 209,565 17,004 19,611 


Supply Servicest ... 14,800 17,250 





Total Ord, Expend. 





SELF-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE 
Post Office and 

Broadcasting Votes 750 


11,575 13,690 


199,628 223,255 17,754 20,511 


900 











* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 
+ Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting. 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£307,730 to £2,692,011, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below, but 
excluding £240,000 issued to Sinking 
Funds), raised the gross National Debt 
by £7,420,000 to about £8,236 millions. 


WEER’S CHANGES DEBT 
(£ thousands) 


Net R&PAYMENTS, ETC. 


IN 


Net Increases IN DEBT 


3% National De- Treasury bills . 2,360 
fence Loan ...... 11,400 | Pub. Dept. Adv. ... 1,490 
Nat. Savings Certs. 100 

N. Adantic Shipping 30 

11,400 3,980 





Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to June 18, 1938, are shown 
below :— 

(£ thousands 
209,565 ; Ordinary Rev. 
328 Eire receipts* ... 

| Gross. borr. 91,069 
| Less 

Snkg. Fds.1,265 

Net borrowing ... 


119,089 
1,000 


Ordinary Exp. 
Inc. in balances 


89,804 








209,893 | 209,893 


* Receipts under Sec. 2 (3) of Eire (Confirmation 
of Agreement) Act, 1938. 
FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


| Ways and | 


Sere Means 
| Advances _ Float- 
*loat- 

Date Bank ing iets 
Ten- | +, Public of | Debt — 
der P Depts., Eng- 

1937 land 

Mar. 31 674-6* 23°5 me 698-1) ...® 
June 19 '540°0 141°3 | 22:1 2:2 |705-6 163-4 
Dec. 31 889 -7* 39-4 | 55-7 | 984-9 eco” 

1938 

Mar. 12 | 517-0 | 283-8 38-9 a 839-8 | 322-7 
»» 19 | 512-0} 288-5! 35-6 . | 836-1! 324-1 
a | 828:7* 13-1 “ 841-8 wa 

Apr. 9 512-0 304-9 30°6 5-0 | 852-5 | 335-5 

» 16 522:0 306-8) 28-6 1-5 | 858-9 335-4 

99 23 | 532:0)| 296'1 | 27-2 os 855-3 323-3 

» 30 545-0, 288-6, 36:5 - 870-2, 325-1 

May 7 560-0 281-6, 35-9 8-0 | 885-4, 317°5 

» 14 370-0) 278-1 39-2 887:3  317°3 

s»» 21 570:0 276*0, 41-8 887-8! 317-8 

» 28 570-0 281-4) 40°8 ; 892:2) 322-2 

June 4 575-0 308:7| 43:9 | 2:0 |929-6 | 352-6 
11 580:°0 310°7  41°6 ze 032-3 352-3 
6 18 585-0 303°4, 40:1 928:°5 343-5 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 


ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate Hoating assets. 
TREASURY BILLS 
(LZ millions) 
Amount Per 
Cent. 
Average Allotted 
Date of Rate at 
a Offered Applied Allotted - ere 
for mum 
Rate 
1937 s. d 
June 18 50-0 93-6 50:0 14 0:38 46 
Dec. 31 50°0 80°5 50:0 10 11-59 47 
1438 
Mar. 11 45°0 | 92-1 | 45:0 |10 1-35) 36 
o 18; 30-0 2:3 50:0 10 1-54 54 
o 20| Be 84°6 50-0 | 9 11-31 55 
Apr. 1. 50:0 77:0 50°0 10 3°24 71 
a. 8 50-0 85-2 50:0 10 2-65 56 
» 15| 6:0 85-6 45:0 10 2:82 41 
9» 22 45:0 88-5 45:0 10 2:95 41 
» 29 45:0 80-3 45-0 10 1-99 60 
May 6 45-0 | 87-8 40:0 10 0-69 29 
. a2 30-0 73-5 30-0 10 1:12 29 
» 20 35-0 74:3 35:0 10 1-11 35 
» 2¢ 45:0 69-0 45:0 10 9-37 57 
June 3 50:0 83-1 50:0 12 1-04 51 
» 10 50.0 86:0 50°0 12 9-19 58 
oo 17 50:0 80°5 48:0 11 5-68 69 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no onday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 

On June 17th, applications at £99 17s. ld. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on any day except 
Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 69 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for bills to be paid for on Saturday at 
£99 17s. 2d. per cent. and above were allotted 
in full. £45°0 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on June 24th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


Purchase 


Sales in Number Pri 
| rice 
— ae a 7 
21 weeks to :— 
May 29, 1937¢ ... 14,195,260 | 10,646,445 
May 28, 1938...... 14,136,074 10,602,053 
Week to :— | 
May 29, 1937 ...... 563,625 | 22,719 
May 21, 1938 ...... 640,942 | 480,706 
May 28, 1938 ...... 593,667 | 445,250 
| 


— ; 
_t After adjustments to May 29th. N.B.—Net 
Exchequer receipts, week to May 21st, £150,000; 
week to May 28th, Dr. £200,000. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JUNE 22, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


4 
Notes Issued : 
In circultn. 483,272,230 
In Bnkg. De- 


£ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 


Securities 188,975,029 








partment... 43,139,520 | Other Secrs... 2,064 
Silver coin ... 7,807 
; Amt. of Fid. 
| _ Issue... ...200,000,000 
| Gold Coin & 
|} Bullion ...... 326,411,750 
526,411,750 | 526,411,750 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Props. capital 14,553,000 | Govt. secs. ...110,176,164 
 Gakiscacacea 3,327,824 | Other secs. ...—————- 
—_—_———— | Dise., ete....... 5,500,188 
Public Deps.* 21,656,143 | Securities...... 20,627,075 
Other Deps.: ———————- —: 
Bankers ..... 105,512,704 | 26,127,263 
Other ......... 35,306,755 | Notes ......... 43,139,520 
140,819,459 | Gold & Silv. 
0 913,479 


180,356,426 | 180,356,426 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Compared with 

















Amt. _ 
Both Departments June 22, 
1938 Last Last 
Week Year 
Comer ES 
Note circulation ......... 483,272 2,465 — 447 
Deposits : Public _...... 21,656 +10,10 6,197 
Bankers’....... | 105,513 3,550 10,525 
Others...... > 
Total outside liabilities 645,748 3.854 14,396 
Capital and 2008. 2.0.00 17,881 41 37 
COMBINED ASSETS — — 
Govt. debt and securities, 310,166 4,184 17,028 
Discounts and advances 5,500 181 1,744 
Other securities ......... 20,629 + 492 4,427 
Silver coin in issue dept. 8 + 0 2 
Gold coin and bullion... 327,325 58 + 17 
RESERVES aemestneconens erent 
Res. of notes & coin in 
banking department... 44,053 + 2,524 4604 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
(“‘ proportion’) | 27-1%'+ 1:8%|— 2°4% 
(6) Gold stocks to de- | 
posits and notes | 
(“* reserve ratio ”’) 50-:7% 0-:3% 1:1% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| 1937 | 1938 
Pa epee 
| June | June | June | June | June 
| 23 1 8 15 22* 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes tn circ. 483-7 484:°9 490-7; 485-7 483-3 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept....... 42:7, 41:5 35-7| 40:7 43-1 
Govt. debt and 
securities 195-1 199-4 199-9 199-9 200-0 
Other secs. ... 4:9 0-6 0-1 0-0 0:0 
GID sacevcccces 326:°4, 326°4 326-4 326°4 326:4 
Deposits: 
Palas ..cccccee 15:4 24:9 11-7 11-6 21-7 
Bankers’........ 95:0 102-8 111-1 109-] 105-5 
Others .......+. 37:2 35-4 35-4) 43-2) 35-3 
Total cocccccccee 147°6 163-1 158-2 164-9 162°5 
Bkg. Dept. Secs.: 
Government .. 98:0) 109-7) 111 114-4 110-2 
Discounts, etc. 3-8 8:9 7:9 5-7 5:5 
Other .......... | 20-2; 20:0; 20-2; 20-1; 20-6 
“TORR cccceeseces 122-0, 138 139°5, 130-2) 136°3 
| 
Banking dept. | 
FOSEFVE..0cccccee 43-6 42:3) 36°5 41:5) 44:0 
oy c o/ % 9% 
“Proportion” | 29-5 25-9 23 0} 25:3 27-1 
Reserve ratiot | 8 50°5| 50-4 50:4, 50-7 


+ Gold stocks in both departments to deposits 
and notes in circulation. At this date, Government 
debt was £11,015.100 ; silver coin in Issue Department, 


£7,807; capital, £14,553,000; rest, £3, 327,824, 
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. . . Yr, 
OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 
NOTE. The latest return of the Bank of 
Roumania appeared in The Economist of April 
23rd : Spain, of May 28th; International 
Settlements and Crechoslowakia of June Lith; 
Reichsbank, Argentina, Denmark, Finland, Greece, 


Hungary, India, Jugo-Slavia, Latvia, New Zealand, 
Norway, Portugal and Sweden, of June 18th. 


BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 
Million rials 








Apr. 20, May 5, 


ASSETS 1938 1938 
Gold Ss 308 39 312-25t¢ 
Silver ; ‘ 405 60 405 76} 
Discounts ae a 364 34 345 85 
Public departments............ 605°20 | 656 °76 


Other debit t 





ces sues 675 93 679 24 





LIABI 
Notes in circulation . 809 48 805 76 
Public departments 538-32 556 38 
Other credit balances 1,001 -03 968 12 
N.B.—Based on London prices and £ sterling in 
Teheran t Act value 11,773 ») mals 
+ Actual value 3 rials 





U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks June May June June 
RESOURCES 26, 16, 23, 






Gold certiis. on hand 1938 1938 . 1938 
and du n Treas 10,639 10.637 10.636 
Total rese oes 11.060 11.048 11.057 
i Otai Cash reserves 412 401 412 
Total b discount ) 9 i 





Bills bt. in open m 
Total bills on hand 





1 9 l 10 
Industrial advances 22 17 17 17 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,526 2,564 2.564 2,564 
Tetal bills and secs. 2.566 2.54 2.591 2,591 
Total resources .. » , 12,470 14,291, 14,430 14,508 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in actual 
circulation ; ; 4.163 4117 4]1 4.109 
Aggregate ote 












Dank res. Over s 2.63 2.7 2.780 
=r iis — Meraber- 
eposit exa 
bank reserve account 6.854 7.716 7,904 7,922 
Govt. deposits i 1.183 935 29 
Total deposits 7,329 9,28 9.277 9,295 
Cap. paid inanc surplu 5 9 ) 
i2,4/0 4,291 14,308 
de .R.note 
liabs. combined 7-98 R2-5 82-49, 82-5% 


U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
TReAsuRY COMBINED 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock 12,2 12,905 12,9 12,957 


Treasury and Nat. Bk 


currency 


6,394 6,393 6,420 6,402 





3,547 3,431) 3,224 3,222 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Miillion $’s 





June 
= 
Total 4 6 
Tota 3 
Buls t 2 
Tota 745-8 
Tota 753-6 
Deposit 
Oank reserve account 7081 
Total res. to dep. and 
Fed. Res. note la- 
bilities combined 84 -3°, 87-7°, 87:4 37 -3° 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


Ju May June June 
°. 1. 8 

1937 1938 1938 1938 
9,647 8,451 8,334 8,625 
12,567 12,359 12,202 12,319 





5,367 6,001 € > 
1,75 2,277 2,388 
15,506 14,598 14,589 15,034 
lume , 5,23 5,207 5,216 5,230 
U.S. Government .. 103 5 4¢ 533 520 
Inter-bank ........ 5,618 5,994 6,147 6,218 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £’s 


ay | June June 

21, 23, 13, 20, 
ASSETS 1937 938 1938 1938 

Gold and English stg. | 16°01 16-01 16-01 16-01 

Other coin, bullion, &c. 5-22 5-36 5-54 4-80 

Money at short call— | 37-46 27-55 26-91 28°46 

IT ciesuanicbens 3°88 

Short-term loans ...... 

Secrts. and Treas. bills | 76°59 91-41 87:10 87-70 

Discounts andadvances| 9°38 12-83) 12°68 12°83 

LIABILITIES 

Notes issued ............ 47-04 49-53, 49-03 49-03 

Res. pm. on gold sold | 7°75) 7:75| 7:75, 7:75 

Deposits, a licens 86-50 87-87) 83-75; 85-03 


June | A 
= 
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NATIONAL BANK OF 


Million belgas 


May | June 


19, > 
ASSETS 1948 1938 
Gold . me 2,734 
Silver and other coin... 54 
Foreign exchange, etc. 718 
Bills and securities ... 872 
Advances eedeece | 137 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation .., 4,128 4,1 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 15 ‘ 
Other 287 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


June May 


ASSETS ly 


Gold .. | 57,359 35,808 


Advances on gold coin 1,099 





Bills: Commercia 9.860 9 
ought abroad 1,024 

Advances on securities 4,081 3,5 
Thirty-day advances 839 1 
Loans to State without 3,200 3 

interest: (a) general 

(6) provisional . | 19,980 t4 
Negotiable bonds, 

Sinking Fund Dept. 5,642 5 
Other assets - ‘ 3,884 3 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation 85,799 98,82 


Deposits : Public 2180 





2,031 
rhe 
g 
‘ 
4 9 real 
¢t Ot wh Frs. 18,050 mill 
tion of June 30, 1937 (pe sit 


NATIONAL BANK OF 


A | n la« 
Million levas 


ASSETS 1937 l 
Gold holdings 1,766 1 
Balances abroad and 
foreign currencies 47% 
Discounts and advances 1 


Advances to Treasury 


LIABILITIES 
Reserves 1,24 


' 





BANK OF CANADA 


Million $’s 





LIABILITIES 
Note cir ation 131°4 157 


Deposits: Dom. Govt 21-8 
Chartered banks 192-5 191 
Reserves to notes and 
deposit liabil $ 60-4 


BANK OF DANZIG 
Million Danzig gulder 


June Ma 
i> 
ASSETS 19 l 
Gold coin and bullion 28-11, 2 
Janzig subsid. coin 4°82 
Balances abroad and 
foreign Dilis ; 3-67 
Discounts 12:95 13 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 29-36) 32 
Deposits on demand 15°84 16 


BANK OF ESTONIA 


Million Estonian krones 


ASSETS i¢ 
Gold coin & gold bullion 3 
Net forcign exchange 1 
Home bills discounted 1 


Loans and advances... 9:30 9-9] 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... | 42°09 48 


Sight dep. and current 


accounts, of which... | 36°74 30 
(a) Government 28:70 lf 
(6) Bankers... 6°31 9-7 


Reserve to current 
liabilities neccccccece [OOS Melee 


BANK OF JAPAN.— Million 


June ; May 


5 


ASSETS 1937 1938 
801 


Coin and bullion: Geld | 531 
Other 51 


4 

8 
Discounts andadvances 814°4 507 

41051 
Agencies’ accounts ... 80°0 114 


Government bonds ... 671 


LIABILITIES 


Notes issued ........ 1424-3 1784 
Deposits: Government | 325-8 358 
Other ...... | 73:5, 103-0 


BELGIUM 


> 6R5 


tev 


its 3,1 3,894 


CO 


J 
> 
~sI 


wv 


> 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Million £E 








May Mar. | Apr 
Banking Department : si, 31, 30, 
LIABILITIES 1937 1938 | 1938 
Capital fee 2:92) 2:92, 2-92 
Reserve 2:92, 2:92 2:92 
Government deposits 9-60 7°87 8-12 
Other deposits : 19-43 19-06 18°31 
Other accounts ... : 3-49 3-69 3-14 
ASSETS 
Cash: Notes 1:29 1:16 1:30 
Gold, silver, etc. 0-69 0-75 0-80 
Money at call, etc 1:06, 1:28 0-83 
Investments ............ | 25°49) 23°42; 23-02 
Advances .. be 3-12 4:71 4°57 
Bills eee 1:35: 1°56 1°44 
Other accounts eee §-37| 3-57 3°47 
Note Issue Department : 
LAABILITIES 
Notes issued 21:40 21-10 21-20 
Asserts 
Gold ~* : 6°24 6:24 6°24 
lreas. bills & bonds 5°94 5 64 5-74 
uish War Loan at par 4°71, 2:-Fij 7-72 
tian Govt. secs. at 
market price 1:50 1-50 1:50 


RANK OF JAVA.—Million florins 


June May Jun 








19, 2i, 11, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 
Gold and silver . |124°31 135-89 136-04 136 
Discounts, advances & 
< r investments 79-96 76-80 75 40 
Bx r bills . : 4:77 1°83 2-49 
Other ts 78k 8 49 ) > ; 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 194-13 185 14 190-3; 
I eposi and bulls 7 wm 0639 92 5Y 95 


15, 15, 31, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 
Gold . | 76°65 79°14 79°14 
Silv and other < 1s 10°25 13°67 13-54 
I urrency ' 2-24 1-94 1-26 
Di s:(@)H e 76°07 91-03 92-48 
6) Foreign 3-78 3 51 + 28 
Ad ces 14:7 16°57 16°52 
Li IT 
B not rculatn ) ’ t 4125-75 
( c "1 $ 26 ¢ 64-09 
De ts l 3-91 13°74 
NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 
June May June 
14, 16, 7, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 
Gold .. |1196 0'1480-8 1481-2 
Siiver 19 0 2U 6 19°3 
Hi bill A 17-9 9-2 8:6 
Foreign bills 2:4 > 4 5:4 
Loans and a es 
in current int 171-3 332:2 329-7 
LAABILIT 
Notes in circulation 812°6 919 6 932:1 
Deposits: (a) Govt. 69-3) 148-5 138 
6) Other 544°0 798°6 794-6 
BANK OF POLAND 
Million zloty 
June May May 
10, l 
Accs 1937 l ~ 193 


ecuritics .. 134°7 12 127-6 
LiaeILit 
> 962-8 10R9 ; 
Ss ght 1¢s 
€ n Ss ? } i 
oe 274-4 | 0-4 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


Million £’ 





151 15-93 lé 5 
4°o 2° a l I 
ac 5 

ties to pub 38°7 19-4 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 


June | May | Jur 
15, 14, 7 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 
Gold ; 624°42851°5 28 
Oi wi i abroad 534°5 97 ] 
Forcign exchange 20°4 413°4 &2 
Discounts, cic . 11-3 6°3 3-0 
Advance 31:0, 21-1 i 
Securities 15-7 95 ] 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . 324-1 1477-3 1501-8 
Deposits 11353: 0.1900 847-51 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and 


included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 


538,583,653 frs. 


“NOCKw 


> Vi & bv 


oe 


Sw Dvie Oo 


SS ~ Sassen ee ee 





en 
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CLEARING BANKS 


LONDON 


(£ thousands) 


Week ended 


Month of May Wednesday 





¢ hange June 23,/June 22,) June 23, | June 22, 
| = ae t 1937 | 1938 1937 1938 
| | | | } ' - 
- : } 
Number of | 
wkg. days: 24 | 26 % 6 6 144 145 
TOWN ...000s0000e 12,775,567 2,853.182|— 5-1) 723.993! 647,592 18,219,135 16,007,922 
Metropolitan 174,660) 172,562 8-8 38,487) 36,621 1,053,717) 1,012,224 
OS eI 305,523) 311,262 6°0| 64,358 64,916 1,832,881) 1,794,227 
Total ......44. 3,255,750/3,337,006 — 5-4 826,838 749,129 21,105,733) 18,814,373 
| 
+ Based on average working day. 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
| Month of May ¥ eck ended Aggregate | rom 
Saturday january 1 to 
27 _ Change June 19, June 18,| June 19, June 18, 
1937 1938 Tt 1937 1938 1937 1938 
No of working 
days : 24 26 % 6 6 142 143 
BIRMINGHAM 2,343 65,804 58,319 
BRADFORD. 526 26,098 19,528 
BRISTOL 1,319 31,544 30,781 
HULL 837 22,593 20,812 
LEEDS 949 25,926 24,417 
LEICESTER 644 18,749 17,194 
LIVERPOOI 4,981 177,776 129,587 
MANCHESTER 7,208 | 272,603 | 231,121 
NEW CASTLI ‘ 1,414 35,664 38,195 
NOTTINGHAM 487 13,022 12,468 
SHEFFIELD 974 26,968 27,578 
Tk 11 Towns 117 21,682 716,747 619,999 
DUBLIN 5,190 7,321 | 147,087 | 157,808 
+ Based on average working day. 
7 = 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
June23, June 17, June 18, June 20, June 21, June 22, June 23, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Bank rate (changed % % % % % % % 
from 222% June 350, 
1932) ........ 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts ‘ 
months dk 2 
4months dk t 
oes oe. e 16-~é 8 
discount ‘I sury Bil 
2 months 23 
3 months’ . q ‘ 42 40 
Losmen Day-to-day -1 1 o-] -l i 1 l 
Short ae , - 1 lo—] lo—] -1 —1l l 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. 2 q lo 2 2 lp i 
Discount houses at call lg lo to lo lg ly ly 
Al notuce 4 &% % & b4 &4 bs 


Short 
Loans 
> 

1938 % 
May 26.. a-1 
June 2 | 
» © lo~] 
» 16 lo~1 
» 23 ‘ 2-1 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


New York :— 


Call money . 





Comparison with previous weeks 


Bank Bills 


Months 4 Months , 6 Months, 3 Months 
° c oO, © 
> “ ° ° 
i “16 | %6-58 2-2 
16 2781 ¢ 5g 2- 212 
8 ®16—8 or) |} 2-212 
 « | Do 
8 é } 221g 
' ' > 
86-193 6-53 | 6-58 | 2-22 
{ 


NEW YORK 


June 23, May 25, June 1, 


imc money (90 days’ ‘mixed 


Tbissbasnieavesets 
Bank acceptances :— 


Members—cligible, 90 dys. 
Non-mem.—cligible, 90 dys. 


Commercial accept., 


1937 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
% “e “e ‘to ve ‘e 
beeen 1 1 i 1 1 l 
ies ll, lly lly ll4 ll, llg 
——_=—om—ummneces GOING Rates ——_———.,, 
lo le 1g 2 lg lg 
1. lg lg lg lg 1g 
P 1 1 


90 dys. 1 i 1 


4 Months 


THE ECONOMIST 


Aggregate trom 
January 1 to 


ee 


RNYKDHNio 


> > 


| 


° 
|e 


14 
Rw&e 





YN ho 


9 60 3 


Trade Bills 


e 





6 Months 


June 8, June 15, June 22, 





757 





EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


Par of 


London on Exch. 
per £ 
New York,$... | $4°8623 
Montreal, $.. 4°862: 
Paris, Fr....... | 124°21 
Brussels, Bel 35 -00a 
Milan, L....... 92:46< 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25+2212 
Athens, Dr.... 375 
Amst’d’m, FI. 12-107 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 
Registered (ce) 
Marks 
Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. 
Hong Kong, $ | ¢ ... 


Shanghai, $... 


Rio. Mil. ...... t5-899d 
B. Aires, $ 11-454 
\ 
Va!paraiso, $.. 40 
M’video, § a | 2 
Lima, Sol. .. 17-38 
Mexico, Pes.... 9°76 
Manila, Pes.... | +24-66d. 


Moscow, Rbls. 


Usance: T.T. 
of local currency. 
(a) Prior 
“‘ export ” 
importers. 
ol Anglo-Italian debts. 


rate. 











to devaluation 
(g) Official rate is $15 sellers. 
(i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
(4) Nomunal. 


(a) Ac 


, Rie de Janeiro, Lima, Valpar aiso (90 days). 
t Par 8 3 


23313 
on April 





Ot 


Par of 








tive Exchanges 





(Range of the day’s business) 
| 
June 17,| June 18, June 20, June 21,) June 22, June 23, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
4:963.— 4:967e— 4:963g-— 4:95]lg— 4:°95le- 4:°95]4- 
G78 971.6 9714 9634 95 
5-Ol3g— 5-Ollo— 5-O0lg— 5:-O0lg— 
023¢ 02 011 007g 
1782;6— 17814-7)¢ 1777- 1777g- 
16 8716 178 
29 - 20-27 29 - 23-27 29-20-25 29-19-22 
{ 943-9 943—e—-lp 945; g-1o 943, 6- 
é f "7 
94:47) | 94-471 | 94-471 | 94-421 | 94-251 | 94: 201 
21-64-67 21 -64-66 21 -62-65'21 56-64 21 S4i- 21-56-60 
540-55 | 540-55 | 540-55 540-55 540- 55 | 540-55 
8:°95lo- 8-95lo- 8-95lo- 8:-94lo- 8:94lg- 8° 9412- 
961; 96! 96 96 9514 ) 
12-29-31 12-29-31, 12-29-31 12-28-3112: 28-31 12-28-31 
5112— 52-57 53-58 5112-56lo 5112-5610/5142-56l2 
56! 
1734—13y6 | 1754—-13)¢ 
1413;6— 1413; 6- 
15lig 15 
8-9(/ 814-91 4(/ 
213, 6%m | 215:6*m 
18:97- 18-97- 
19-02g 19-02 
16°12h | 16-12h 
125e(/) 125¢ ‘ 
1924-2034 1915-2 
21-22(/ 21-22(/ 
Un’q’td | Un’q’td 
24-2414 | 24-2414 
26 351o- '26-34-— 
36 3454 





+Pence perunit 
since col lar devaluation on February 1, 1934. 
1935. c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 
h) Average remittance rate for 


*Sellers. 


(m) Official. 


her Exchanges 











al June 17, June 22, June 23, 
London on a 1938 1938 1938 
Helsingfors, M. ......++ 193-23 22614-227 22614—227 
Madrid, Pt.........c0000 25-2212 0 80-150(/) oS 
Lisbon, Esc. 110 110-1101, 110-1101, 11 105g 
Budapest, Pen. ......... 27-82 247 g—2534 24 e-25: g 2479-2534 
Me | senndnccuans $1641 0§ 142 8 14214—54 1425¢-7¢ 
Danzig, Gul. . 25-00 261-58 26-2612 26-26 
Warsaw, Zl..... 48-38 261¢- 26-2619 26-261; 
ee 25-2219 2454-2554 2434-2554 2434-2554 
Bucharest, Lei 813-8 660-685 660-685 600-685 
aecomal | 618* 620* 618* 
Constantinople, Pst. ... 110 623k 623k 623k 
Belgrade, Din. ......... 276-32 213-223 213-223 212-222 
Kovno, Lit 48-66 29-30 29-30 29-30 
Sofia, Lev .... 673-66 390-420 390—420 390-420 
Tallinn, E. Kr. 18-159 724-1834 1734-1834 1754-1834 
es 18-159 19 -85—95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 18-159 19 - 35-4 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 18-159 22-35-45 22-35-45 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... 97lo 9739-5 975,—58 Q75g—5g 
Kobe, Yen $24:-58d. | 13 -14))¢ 13 tlig ] 1416 
Singa spore, > T 28d. 2711; 6-1536 27 —151g 2754-28 
Jatavi 12-11 8-93-96 8-92-95 8 92-95 
Bangkok, Baht seceendita 21-82d. 22-2214 22-2214 22-2214 
Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + Pence per unit of local 
currency. § Par, 197-105)¢ since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934 Rate 
for payments to the Bank of England :—( Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. ) Nominal. 
LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 
June 17, June 18,: June 20, June 21, June 22, June 23, 
London on 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
\ 
p p) t Pp p 
New York [| 1 Month 14—3) - ig—3 a 9 ‘ 
— 2 716-58 | 13a9- - 3 1 e—3g 
3 ss 6-2 —12 ~ 8- e—“1¢ a—“16 
d d) d d é 
J 1 Month 14a 6—8 — 16 °4-+4 4 é 
Paris, francs | 2 = 3 3 lig— g—34 ; S 
Lie a 11¢-15g |1ig—17ig | Me—1g | Lg—11g (15;¢-1 Llq—13g 
p p) p) p p p 
Amsterdam, | 1 Month 1-12 1-1, g—3g g—*8 1-1, 1-i; 
my 2 99 l5e-l1g Ss i>] 15g—7g l5g—7g llp-1 Lio] 
> » Zlg-15q | 2lg—15q 0 21g-15g | 2-1lo 2-1 21g—15g 
da) (d) (d) (d) (d) d 
Brussels, are 16-19 16-2 13-16 7-11 10-13 12-15 
cent. 38-42 35-40 28-32 19-2 19-23 24-2 
99 53-57 53-58 40-45 27-32 30-34 40-44 
pe (p) (P) (p) | (P) (p) (p) 
Geneva, | 1 Month! 2-11, | 2-1 2-1 2-1 | Qg—11q | 2g ly 
cent.{}2 4 | 4-3. | 3lg-2lg | 3lg-2lq | 31g-2lq | 3lg-2lg | 4-3 
|3 » | 5lg-4lg 5-4 5-4 5-3 514-414 | 51p-4lq 
\ | 


(p) Premium. 


(d) Discount. 





















































































































EXCHANGE RATES—conr. 




















nan ol From Bullion Coin To Bullion Coin 
New York on! Exch. June 16, June 17, June 18, June 20, June 21, June 22, 
ete 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 ss 
, GOLD j £ GOLD £ f 
p s British | ee 140,828 . 29,499 
1G Far Austr ethane eapee 37,451 44,680 
4°8666 | 4-9617s9 4 961330) 4-961530) 4-952%o 494253 4:942%2 New Zealand 14,079 beeden ............ 777071; “599 
i Par 4-97 4-971, | 4-97lg 4-96 4-953, 4-959 Pienia 521.719 | Pola nae Re 17,000 
8-2397 | 497116 4°96125 4°97 4°96716 4°95 4:°95716 = Soviet Union 1,133,445 Netherlands ; | 84,888, 937,200 
0 63 2°78) 2° 7834 2°78’8 2-79 2-78: 2-783; 5 elgium 3,954,416 Fra . 340 — 207 
23°54 (17-03 (16-9914 17-00 (16-9914 16°9612 16-96 Switzerland 10,960, 4 4 | Sw TE iaiates 274,547 058 
32-67 22:96 22-06 (22:96 /22-95 22-97 22-98 eae jaa ek errs e ee De eaeicel a 
8-9] 5-261, 5-264 | 5-261, | 5-261y | 5-26! 52614 Total* 5,3 16 575 lotal* 12,153 
s 5-261, | 5-26 2 2614 : WA oes ,336,446 326 otal* , 1,211,496'1,592,15 
. | 40-33 40-421, 40-41 |40-42 [40-40 (40-32. (40-29 ee eteaeiianttetin 7 peal i 
Vienna, Sc h. 23-82 SILVER | SULVER | x 
Mac ri d, rc... 32-67 ‘ ‘. aa wa | Germany | 8,62? ( leis I | , 000 
68-06 (55-4812 55-47 55-48 55-42 55-381. 55-39 Netherlands 187 | Finlan i 19 ~ 
} _ __ f 22°17 22°20 [22-20 22-1715 {22-1212 22-12 Belgium 10,488 301 | Denmark 2,201 
rit 145 374 24-9719 24-97 24°97 24°95 24°90 24-90 ; 3,64 1,363 B i 94,94 
Sv’h’im, Kr. J ( 25°6212 '25-621p |25-6212 125-60 [25-55 25-55 160,000 | F 
Athens, Dr. 1-29lo 0-9139 O-9ll, 0-911, 0-9]! 0:91 0:91 g 9} i er 
M’treal, Can. $ 169-31 99-000 99-030 (99-150 |29-120 |98-900 98-930 34.1 United S 59.814! 860,000 
Yorhama 84-40 29-01 29:00 (20-00 128-96 [28-% 28-90 oe il — eee 
Shanghai, $... | 18-25 18°31 18:37 {19-31 {19-25 18°75 otal* 1.09 54.18 * 2181] 8 4 
B. Aires, Peso | 30-84 30-83 (30-84 [30-80 0-73 |'30-74 —_ nT rane F poms | Soares st 
Rio, Ms. +... | 11-96 | 5-90 5-90 5-00 | 5-90 | 5-90 5-90 > Eoin 
— . In ling other countrie t The « cted al fo imports of gold in in 
Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. t Official the week ending June 9, 1938, is £1,315,077 
ae ae | y J) 
TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Statistics for May, 1938 (on basis of £6 19s. 6d. per fine ounce) 
Name of Mine and Tons Output Net Workin Working Name of Mine and Cons Out: Net , Wo ‘ Working 
Group Milled ine ome Estimated Cost 8 Profit Costs Peo Milled Se ae od "Co > Profit Costs 
— "| Value —— Per Ton _s - ro . Valu , Per Ton 
ae ae } j Goicfie f A £ d ; 
. j Simmer and Jack 114,000 25,070 174,861 sa 57,155 20 8-4 
Anglo-American £ £ £ Ss. ah Robinson Deep 120,000 | 28,269 | 197,294 84,031 | 18 10-9 
Corporation | | Sub Nigel 60,000 | 42,397 295,064 195,113 | 33 6:2 
Brakpan Mines ...... 140,000 |... 252,104 | 147,068 | 105,036 Vogelst tisbu 68,500 | 16,303 113,711 28,200 | 24 11:6 
Daggafontein Mines 142,500 = 284,263 149,091 135,172 Riett 24,500 3,691 25 4,200 | 13 61 
Spring Mines ......... 155,100 | | 308,743 156,423 152,320 L uips aards Viei 54,000 11,493 80,161 22,034 | 21 99 
West Springs ......... 89,000 | ' 126,265 80,264 46,001 | ‘ é Pp 
27,000 50 »2 15,003 26 «(1 
Central Miniug— a5 216,000 373.980 8 18 2 
Rand Mines | 102,000 106,552 19 3 
City Se Diictcatninahed 106,000 20,889 145,558 |} 20,219 | 23 7-8 124,000 254,117 18 7 
Cons. Main Reet 162,000 29,956 208,874 46,509 20 0-5 es. 400,000 439,274 16 7 
Crown Mines ssuee 363,000 88,044 614,795 259,406 19 7-0 107,000 124,154 17 4 
Durban Roodpt. Deep 112,000 22,260 155,301 | 37,803 20 11:8 83,000 95,310 20 6 
East Rand Prop. 214,000 | 47,264 329,527 100,167 21 5-2 a  - = 
Gelde 61,000 9.451 66,003 17 7:7 Jot ( 59,0 1,443,449 499,57 is oO 
Modd 92,000 15,558 108,908 13 10:0 ~~ - ——— —- ——— —————_ ——_—— 
Mo : ast 122,000 23,315 162,670 ,68 17 4:5 Ea j 146,0 $2, 45,161 119,426 175,735 
New Modderfontein... ; 200,000 37,213 260, 143 i 15 2:1 Geduld 111,000 27,759 194,792 80,235 114,557 
Nourse Mines 84,000 17,230 120,303 23,583 23 0-3 M ler Deep 49,800 6,940 48,426 4 18 8,078 
Rose Deep ..... oni 78,000 12,887 89,999 16,533 i8 10-0 Van D » 3,001 6 i 2 59,196 D 167 
General Mining C I g 8, 2,654 18,519 5,059 31 31 
Van Ryn Gold ...... 63,000 _— 58,152 6,517 16 8 Ne 72,70 13,991 97,753 68,715 29,038 18 11 
West Rand Cons. ... 176,000 et 243,398 99,809 16 8B It id 29, 3K 1,721 32,965 4,41 i9 58 
: Wi rand Deep 51,500 8,546 59,482 49,755 9,72 
Transvaal Output, Employment and Working Profit.— 
Gold output, May, 1938: Wit See 992,501 fine ounces ; mines, 17,051; total, 334,914. ‘Total estimated working profit for 
outside districts, 26,750 i ounces; total, 1,019,251 fine ounces. May, 1938: Witwatersrand, £2,566,965; outside districts, 
Value for purposes of declarati md £6 19s. 6d. Total output, £9,476; total, £2,576,441. Comparable figures for April, 1938: 
April, 1938: 982,964 oe ounces. The number of natives Witwatersrand, £2,475,432; outside districts, £8,983; total 


employed at end of 





Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. 


*Int. 

Company or 
tFinal 

BANKS % 


Impl. Bk. of Iran 

P. & O. Bank.. 
TEA & RUBBER 
 . See 
Balijan Tea heeknene 5¢ 
Bogawantalawa Dis. . 
t 


Mott | 


Tea ; 
Ceylon U rety ‘Tea 
Kapoewas Rubber : 
Kawie (Java) Rubber 5t 
Kerala Calicut Est. ... : 
Kuala MudaRbr. ... | 2 
Malacca Rubber ...... | 


Merlimau Pegoh ...... | 10t 
Nedeem Tea ......... A ee 
Prang Besar Rubber 
Sennah Rubber ...... jose | 
Southern India Tea | ... | 
Sungei Timah Rbr. ... — | 
MINING | | 
Apex Mines . sien 5* | 
Bisichi Tin ..... 2lof | 
TE 30* 
Cam and Motor Gold 32t 
Daggafontein ......... 25* 
Eastern Transvaal 334t 
Kamunting Tin.. 8* | 
Koamata Reefs Gold 12lott 
Lake View and Star 1215*) 
Lon. & Rhodesian Mg. 5T | 
New Era .....-. 10* 


Pangnga River Tin e | 615*| 
Pataling Royalties... 
Rantau Tin ..... 


May was: 


NEW YORK 


Gold 


mines, 





317,863 ; 


coal 


THE ECONOMIST 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 








£2,484,415. 





Impor 











Week ended June 23, 1938f 


ts 











DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Pay- | Prev 
Total) bie | Year 
6lot | 6lo¢ 
4 | 5 
6 3 
710) 5 
10 wet 7 
10 ino in ae 
6 July 6 5 
10 - 1212 
4-35a 6%11 
5 3 
Tle oad Tl 
12). July 23 15 
10 — 6 
10 10 
10 | on 
10 (June 30 8 
5 July 11 Tilo 
| 5* 
5 10 
one 30* 
64 72 
25* 
Tile se 8354 
July 28 10* 
25+ July 12; 25¢ 
cas — 4) 12)9* 
10 ; 10 
om |} 10* 
July 28) 8* 
July 6| 10* 
\July 15] 6* 


asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


Company 


Rezende Mines 
Springs 
Thistle-Etna Gold 
Ulu Klang Tin 
West Springs . 
INDUSTRIALS | 
African Investment . 
Aircraft Components 
Amal. Colls. (S.A.) ... 
Australian Agric. 
Amalgamated Dental. 
Armstrong (A.) ....... 
Barclay Perkins 
Beans Industries 
Blount & Co. ......... 
Cheapside Land ...... j 
Cleveland Bridge, etc. 
Clover Paint, etc. 
Clyde, etc., Trusi .... 
Eucryl ... 
Foster Clark...... : 
Grand Hotel (M’ter). 
Greenwood & Batley 
Hardy’s Crown Brwy. 
H. & R. Johnson 
Hood (R.) Haggie 
Hovis 
Lancashire,etc. Wagon 
Lister (R.A.)... a 
Lon, Electric Wire ... 
Manchester Dry Docks 
Main (A. and J.) 
Metal Box ies 
Monks Investment... | 


*Int. ~ 
or Total F ble 
tFinal — 
oy o 
50* 
25* on 
‘a 5 
5t 15 July 6 
614* oe 
5 
3 Tio | July 22 
4* . Ju ly 28 
3lot¢| $5 July 15 
: 5 
2 * 
Slot 8 me 
10* July 6 
Tlo*c oe 
2* 
lin*t 
3lot 6 
5 
“5* June 30 
J1o* uly 4 
5* 
12t 15 \July 1 
4+ 8 ; 
y 5 
5* — 
12\ot 20 
; 7 
5* 
2* : June 30 
| 5 os 
; 7 July 7 
12lot | 17l0a bal 
2t | 3in July 19 


June 25, 


GOLD AND 








1938 


SILVER 


Exports 





Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked by 


*Int. 
Prev. +r Pay- | Prev. 
, 0 
Year Company tFina, Total able Year 
° 0 0 , 
62!5* Montreal Light, etc. 38 cts*  ... July 31 38 cts* 
271o* Nico Light .. i 6l4 July 6 614 
Nil Patent Vic. Stone . | 8* es Aug. 3, 7)»* 
15 Patons and Baldwins +10 L2ict 
614* Peel Riv. Land, etc. 3*t ... July 19 3*t 
Peck (J. H.) . ; 1623 a 1625 
dus Port of Beira Devel. 1164 July 5 90 
5 Powell Duffryn Coal.. Slot Tilo 7 
4* Rio Claro Inv 3* : June 24 3° 
+5 Roberts & Birch 10 jJuly 1) 12!2 
5 Roberts (J. F. and H.) 3354* : 354* 
Qlo* Rotherham Forge, etc.) 7lot 12 10 
S Scot. Amer. Invest ‘A’ 2* 2lo* 
8* Scott. Cities Inv. Tr. llo lle 
ee Sec. Gt. North Inv. 2 July 14 2 
2io® S.A. Coal Estates 6l4t 12 . 12!9 
Llg*} Shell Union ‘ 3 - July 15 50 cts, 
6 Silentbloc " a st a 5813 58\5 
5 Sth. Amer. Stores 38 Nil 
5° Spicers 3 3 
Jiot Stanton Ironworks 106 10 
+5* Steel Developments 2i2* 219* 
7 Sudan Salt aad 3 July 1 2 
7 Symons (S.) and Co. 5+ 11 ; 1212 
12\o U.K. Tobacco “ 4t 8 8 
5* Welsh Asstd. Coll... lly l 
20 Wharncliffe Silkstone 
To Coll. ‘ 21o* June 30; 2io* 
5* White City (Glasgow 10* July 1) 7l* 
2* Williams & Williams Lllot 15 (July 23) 15 
5 Worksop Brewery .. 219%, . 2ip* 
Nil 
15 + Tax free. (a) On larger capital, (4) In addition 
312 to share bonus. (c) First distribution 


_ 


~ one Am ons Ot 


CP es oe OO Oh 









































































June 25, 1938 











THE ECONOMIST 


Investment 
TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 








OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 





atti INDIAN 
‘a Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Receipts, ‘ 
week ended june 19 24 weeks Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
) (f? TOS c t Aggerege TO 
£'000) (£000) 2 2 for Week Receipts 
' 2 ' 3 7 o = 
SR 2852 88 F828 28 S28 EB) ee me S| 3 ’ 
e#iS3 $e 08 og se So Be 6 ss a 1938 or — 1938 + or— 
ad s& OY |FoO = aS sa Oo” FO my 
— ie 1938 Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
L.M.&S Bengal & N.Western | 10 June 10 $11,22,504 609 83,23,496 5,11,292 
ao ro smal annie ad ae “ es . P Bengal-Nagpur ...... 10 June 10) {£25,84,000 35,465 1,93,.96,565 2,23,327 
atl seteeeeaeens oa ra = pL i ner ieee 4.2 = — > Bombay, Bar. & C.1. | 10 June 10) $33,81,000)— 1,71,000 2,60,23,000|— 5,88,000 
L.& N Eia— , . , 908 « 6, 4 ’ Madras & S. Mah.... § May 31; 25,11,000 37,845 1,34,31,000) 2,51,193 
. ave ame an > 9 " = 75 | - 9 
TT citin 371| 360 233 593| 964! 7,149 8,136) 6,097 14,233 20,302 | 5: Indian nee, a I a a we 
a aanaoesenee 372 307 214 521 893 7,061 7,868 5,980 13,848 20,909 + 11 days. +10 days. 
Great Western— y ) 
eevee 235\| 210, 109 319 $54 4,568 4,724 2,733| 7,457 12,025 
SE cadasidntdiees 230 182 102 284 514 4,525 4,575) 2,695) 7,270) 11,795 CANADIAN 
Southern— I d 
1937 373 68 27| 95 468 7,056 1,470 775. 2,245 9 301 ~ 
371 63 24 87 458 7,029 1,440 749 2,189 9,218 1938 $ $ $ » 
—— —_—— — ——— Canadian National .. 23 June 14 3,063,585 483,019, 75,258,644 — 10924507 
| Canadian Pacific...... | 23 14 2,208,000 399,000 55,630,000, — 4,923,000 
MT dkbatecddaa’ 1525 1150 594 1744 3,269 29,647 26095 16,069 42,164 71,811 
EP » \avenepieideees 1547 997 569 1566 3,113 29,493 25168 15,747 40,915 70,408 
(a) Week ended June 18. SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 1038 i 
-e (000’s omitted) Anglo-Arg. Trams. 24 June 17 = $654,873 8,229 15,918,567 506,002 
c Antofagasta ........... 24 19 £10,350 6,670 399,840 13,790 
. IE 7reat = ‘ . ; : $206,100 9,100 7,643,300 111,900 
L.M.S. L.N.E.R. ‘Wenern Southern Argentine N.E. ...... 50 18 { *£12.785 564 474.149 19.405 
| = a 260, 293, 72,254, 645, 
Cumulative Figures B.A. end Fecific...... ” " (Ee Fe 64 - 18.176 4.482.265 ‘ 435.210 
Gross increase, first hali 1937, over B.A. Central .......... 49 4 ; ehaataes — sat satan . are 
NEE eeiidedadbadconcscans 1,329 1,187 670 359 1. S$ 5 885, 9,006 336, 2,696, 
Gross increase, second haii’ 1937, SA. Caen... | 18 4 "*£116,935 558, 7,527,044 —" 16,833 
over second half 1936 ............ 1,443 1,099 647 372 B.A. Western 50 18 { $573,000 — 120,000 36,789,000 — 5,047,000 
Gross decrease first half 1938, over oe Pe te “4 aren wees saeeaee . aes 
first half 1937 :— : { $1,603,000 919,550 97,313,550 1 1 
24 weeks to June 19, 1938 ... 617 473 230 EE) > 18 \"+£99,442 — 57,044 6,036,822|— 1,793,261 
Weekly Figures Central Uruguayan 49/18 { 770508: “100, "9245120, + "26.969 
Av. weekly decrease, lst half 1938 25-71 19-71 9-58 3-46 Leopoldina 2 ig J M 1529000 142,000, 38,850,000 — 3,813,000 
Latest week compared with 1937 ... 35 71 40 10 aa as \ £17,456 4,824, — 442,569)— 99,669 
Latest week compared with average ne ey Railway..... 23 14 ae — 7,222,200 — 
ED cccitsiidgasansjudsiabsibbeuets 147 163 102 a NILate oo... e eee eeeenes 49 15 atf£5,661 3 78,687 732 
- — > - United of Havana... 50 18 £18,465 1,845 1,239,713 — 132,870 
RISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 
é : y ; * Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. _ $ Receipts in Argentine 
Gross Receipts, week ended) Aggregate Gross Receipts pesos. +t Fortnight. a Converted at official rate. dReccipts in Uruguayan 
1" 24 — currency. e¢ Converted at “‘ controlled free rate.” 
. ( ) (£"000) 
Company 
Pass. Goods Total Pass. Goods Total SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
re : can 1938 £ £ ' 
oS Co. Down - as ee | del ane: ee Transit Receiptst ...| 23 June10 242,100 — 52,700, 4,344,100 — 827,100 
aiken 2:7 0-4 3-1 46-3 10-3 56-6 $ 10 days. 
Great Northern— 
ata a udians 11:3 9-] 20-4 213-5 228-3 441-8 
_ 1938 aeinaneasscostene 10°5 8:4 is 9 214:0 209 -2 423:2 7 4 — m . 
Great Southern— “ ested tain MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 
SET cuanduinsésvecsacacss 8 38:7 76°35 726°0 1003:0 1729-0 
 __- peeweud 7:7 39°) 76:8 738-1 943-1 1681-2 7 ~ 
- Receipts for Aggregate 
LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD £ Month Receipts 
_ Company § Ending oe 
Compared = 1938 or 1938 or — 
Receipts with prev. 
Year 
-_ : 2 British Columbia 11 May 31 Gross | $1,200,211 12,823 13,858,584 -+- 162,087 
. ; £ £ Power. Net $314.141 780 4,072,979 44,811 
Weck ending June 18, 1938, before pooling —............ 575,300 18,200 Manchester Ship 5 May 31 Gross £104,325 6.675 511,821 1,238 
ee CI OR I 2. 50s ones dusbtindcawnecteceeuseneians 28,803,000 645,100 5 el 
“ . Mexican Light & 4 Apr. 30 Gross $674,337 73,076 3,012,655 78,076 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ...........5 28,732,000 255,000 Power. Net $168,179 — 49,544 891,002 1,358 
L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, aiter pooling ...... 30,247,378 522.655 Rhodesia Rivs.... 7 Apr. 30 Gross £394,424 16.159 2.906.452 385.064 
London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937... | 41,377,929 771,590 E 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
| Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 
Balance After Amount are Period Last 
Woes fom Payment | Available | Dividend —_—_ Year 
Company | Ending Last ete mf Ocdinary Reserve, Balance 7 
Account san coal Prefce. Deprecia-| Forward Net Divi- 
| Sesheent Amount _—— Rate tion, etc. Profit dend 
——— canna ia — So at - items aie _ a ecaeeeeieniailis Fitna atin giedsenminn 
Britich W, Afri f Los af Siow 6) ee 
Bank of British W. Africa Mar. 31 55,608 60,106 115,714 aon 60,000 5 oie 55,714 90,636 5 
Imperial Bar* of Iran......... Mar. 20 53,034 65,974 119,008 65,000 64+ 54,008 77,430 63F 
Ottoman Bank  .............5. Dec. 31 33,149 79,349 112,498 75,000) 3/— p.s. ips 37,498 78,365 3/-p.s. 
P. & O. SE, wascansceeess Mar. 31 52,971 85,228 138,199 81,284 4 5,000 51,915 102,481 5 
Breweries 
Barclay, Perkins and Co....... Mar. 31 64,987 307,479 72,466 75,600 143,062) 8 83,279 70,525 | 314,194 8 
Greene, King and Sons ...... May 31 50,920, 112,559' 163,479; 10,000 70,200; 18 30,339| 52,940 116,524 18 
Financial Land, etc. 
Argus Press Holdings......... Dec. 31 3,612 36,625 40,237 15,469 21,750) 15 3,018 46,739 20 
Ceylon Ests. Investment Mar. 31 1,520 2,843 4,363 nek 2,355; 15 2,008 (a) (a) 
Charterland Exploration May 31 7,780 33,647 41,427 6,000 26,000) 10 , 9,427 74,029) 15 
Cons. London Properties Mar. 25 16,451 47,107 63,558 13,200 26,400) 8 7,267 16,691 44,869 8 
London Tin Corporation Apr. 30 83,370; 312,952 396,322 oc = o) ae 7 oe 143,046 313,084 7 
New River Company ......... Mar. 25 6,672 34,093 40,765 nea 28,275) 7 | 5,000 7,490 36,453) 74 
Selected Land & Property ... | Mar. 31 3,369 7,513 10,882 ern 3,019 14 4,500) 3,363 18,693) 28 





















Company 


Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 
Short’s Limited 
Trust Houses 

Iron, Coal and Steel 

Allen (Edgar) & Co. 
Allied Ironfounders 
Briton Ferry Steel 
Butterley Company 


Year 


| Ending | 
| Account 


Carlton Main Colliery ...... 
Fairbairn Lawson, etc. ...... 


Greenwood and Batley 


Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds 


Lloyd (F. H. ) & Co. 


Mirrlees, Bickerton and Day | 
. | Mar. 


Stephenson Clarke, etc. 
Whessoe Foundry, etc. 


Motor Cycle & Aviation 


Rolls Royce 
Lobitos Oilfields............... 


Se TESGRICS..........06000000008 
Djapoera 

Kepitigalla 

Madingley (Malay) 

Malacca 


Srenatbes ( Selangor) 
Shipping 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Dec. 


| Mar. 


Burns, Philp and Company | 
Elder Dempster Holdings ... | 


Elder Dempster Lines 
Shops and Stores 


British Indian 
Empire of India & Ceylon 


Scottish Assam 
Singlo 
Southern India 
Tjiwangie 
BRUNE os scscssseseveses 

Textiles 
Bulmer and Lumb 

Trusts 
A.W. 2nd Stk. Trust 
Aberdeen Ceylon, etc., Tst. 
General Securities Invest. 
Globe Telegraph & Trust 
Pentland Investment 
Scottish Cities Investment... 
Scot. Tea & Rubber Trust... 
U.S. Trust of Scotland 
Westpool Investment 
Other Companies 

Adlam (Geo.) and Sons 
Ambrose Shardlow & Co. 
Austins of East Ham 


Budgett (H. H. and S.) 
Clark’s Bread Company 
Colthorp Board, etc., Mills 
Cork Manufacturing iis cake 
Electric Construction Co. 
General Electric Company... 
Greening (N.) & Sons ...... 
H. and R. Johnson 
Hattersley (Ormskirk) 
Metal Box Co. 

Morgan, Harris & Co. 
Morton (C. & E.) 
Neuchatel Asphaite 

Newall Engineering 
Newman & Watson 


Williamson Manufacturing 


" | 
| Dec. 
| Feb. 28 
| Dec. 31 | 
| Dec. 31 | 
| Feb. 28 
Mar. 31 | 
| Dec. 31 | 


| Apr. 30 | 


| May 31 | 
Apr. 30 | 
May 31 | 
| May 31 | 
May 31 | 
May 31 | 
| May 31 | 
May 31 | 
| Apr. 30 | 


Mar. 31 

| Mar. 31 | 
| Mar. 31 

| Mar. 31 | 
Feb. 28 | 
Apr. 2) 
— a a 


|| Mar. 31 


| Mar. 31 | 
Apr. 30 | 
.31| 





31 


31 | 
.31| 
31 
31 


Total ns 1938, in £000’s : | 
_ 18 


+ Free of income tax. 


|Dr. 


| Balance 
| from 
Last 


4 
1,383) 
31,451) 
| 


33,420) 
150,871) 
59,997 
60,101 

52,827 
1,541) 
22,255 
567,486 
22,992! 
1,763} 
67,022 
9,889, 


93,913) 
214,412 


j 

328: 
3,925: 
223: 
983 
1,034 
30,467 
4,064) 
2.223 


a ne 


4,721) 


32,135 
1,106 
133,873 


224,068) 
5,737, 


| 
28,783; 
20,872 
13,427 
37,264 
17,549 
3,741) 
27,197 
4,396 
4,170) 
14,527) 
156) 
5,319, 
78,318 


12,643 
4,074 
6.110) 
1.795 

128,538 
9,969 

13,986 
5,582 
9,034 
1,772 


Dr. 24, 739 
29,340 
14,698 

5,970 
2,191 
9,486 
16,400 
3,433 
19,652) 
749,294 
7,275 
3,287) 
8,404, 
38,403, 
914 

Dr. 47, 434 
55, 992) 


Net Profit 


THE ECONOMIST 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS—continued 


After Amount 


| Payment Available 


for 
Distri- 
bution 


of 
Deben- 
ture 
Interest 


Prefce. 
Amount 


‘| 
15,500, 
45,000) 

| 


4 
25,668 | 
193,791) | 


oe 
24,285 
162,340 


11,250) 
51,346 
23,333) 
ai, 250 
6,000, 


106,348 | 

381,638 | 

272,191 | 

332,005 | 

185,771, 
73,379 74,920 12,849) 
104,361, 126,616 7,028 

1,225,467) 1,792,953) | 326,732 
40,288) 63,280 | 1,391 
19,639, 21,402!) 2,880 
208,908 275,930} 60,243 
89,693, 99,582)! 


72,928) 
230,767) 
212,194 
271,904 
132,944 


263,259 357, 172 | 


262,637, 477, 049) 
8,689) | 

22°511)| 
5,800) | 

2,834 

7,472): 

118,536 
12,436 | 
7,829: ... | 

20,146, a, oe 
| 


8,361) 
18,586 
5,577 
1,851 
6,438 
88,069 
8,372 
5,606 
15,425 


6,254 


400, 938), 
169,111) 
867 »361| 
i] | 
613,772 || 150,000, 
19,749 — 


368,803 
168,005; 
733,488 
389,704 

14,012) 


44,774 | 
40,769 | 
78,489 
48, 976 | 
66, 179) | 
85,434 | 
36,882, 
13, 449) | 
13,810 | 
69,609 | 
13,896 | 
19, 385) 
112,271)| 


15,991! 
19,897 
65,062, 
11,712) 
48,630) 
81,693, 
9,685) 
17,845) 
9,640, 
55,082 
13,740, 
14,066 
33,953) 
| 


825. 
10,950) 


1 2,945 


3,091| 
9,013) 
5,459 
264,747) 
21 »957| 
11 949 
11 ,392) 
32, 360, 
28, 189) 


25,588 | 


7,165) | 
15,123 | 
7,254 | 
393,285 | 
31,926!| 11,125 
25,935 | 8,297 
16,974, ... | 
41,394 10,041 
29,961)... | 
| 


81,281 


15,383| ... | 
69,488|| 13,125 
79,260)! 12,000 
26,257)| 6,000) 
5,342) 10,124 
24,599|| 7,200 
52,111) 68,511|| ... | 
22,736 26,169), 2,221| 
76,853, 96, 505|| 4,395, 
1,313,886, 2,063,180) | 185,840 
31,453,  38,728|| 4,081) 
44,047,  47,334|| 22,500 
55,243, _63,647||__... 
331,957, 370,360) | 51,188 
3,822} 4,736|| 3,656 
125161|Dr. 35,273|| _... 
66,438, 122,430)! 10, 
12,875,  16,257||_... 
5,255, 5,496 
69,729, 176,099 
15,086 16,444 
27,505 | 
| 


202,483; 258,692|| 32,494 
269 ez 33,73 


9,356 Dr. 
40,148) 
64,562) 
20,287) 

3,151) 

15, 113) 


209, 841 


Appropriation 


Dividend 


Ordinary 


Amount 


4 
8,750 
79,522) 


20,829) 
123,070 
29,015| 
144,000) 
102,339) 


52,258 
482,585) 
14 ,687) 
13,514 
91, 719) 
43,500, 


242,959) 


| 


150,000, 


5,040) 
11,184 
250) 
1,859) 
3, 740) 
63,616) 
4,387 
3,700! 
11,040; 


156,250) 
166,766) 
166,250) 

| 


111,729) 
8,700, 
| 


14,400, 
14,902) 
39,480) 
10,500) 
33, 440) 
21 094) 

9, 000. 


7,203) 
30 240 
6,470; 
12,500 
30, ,000) 


6,900, 


5,781) 
4,413, 
176,550 
5,867, 
1, 631. 
9,350 
13,288, 
21,697, 


17,500 
26,250 
8,000, 
‘ i 
31,191| 
11,895) 
37,500 
608,764 
7,500 
10,875, 
32,094 
157,624 
ed 
eee | 
10,497 
8,338. 


13, 750 


| 
| 


(a) No comparable figure. 


Rate 


/o 


08 
5 
7$ 


oe 
= 


WIODeK PAIDAW: 
ro 


10 
17} 
4 
10 
10 
124 
124 
20 
74 
5 
174 
174 


June 


Carried to 

| Reserve, | Balance | 
| Deprecia-; Forward 
tion, etc. | 


ef 
34,711) 
40,000) 
50,000) 
159,947) 


107,000) 
19,264 


157,222, 
59,896, 
59,755 
58,168 | 
50,071)| 


483,636. 
22,707 
5,008) 
73,968 
25, 253) 
91,947: | 


219,479 | 


2,349. | 
5, 177) 


+ 

1,632, 
13,000. 35,666 | 
1,667) 6,382! 
2,000! 2,129) 
3.700! 5,406) 


Dr. 


215,228] 31,460) 
| 2,345) 
536,363, 164,748 
125,000 227,043 | 
1,000} 5,587 | 

| 


2,000) 
5,000) 
15, 800! 
1,000! 
14,000) 
46, 474 
650) 
2,000) 
2,014! 
13,826) 


28, 374'| 
20 042 | 
isa 
37,4 
18, 739 | 
7,235 | 
27,232 | 
949 | 
4,593 | 
18,718 | 
"4881 
5,885) 


82,271 | 
14,688 | 
| 


we | 75865) 
2,707, 6,635)| 
1,000, 1,841 
‘ al 135,454 
000 9,934 
| 16,007) 
ail 7,624 | 
000; 13, 065 
| 3,264 | 
| 
Dr 15,383 | 
| 38,863) | 
21,010 | 
7,257 | 
"218 
6,585 
16,820 | 
2,534 | 
23,633 | 


3/000 


20,000) 
5,000} 
5,000) 
3,356) 

20,500) 
9,519 

30,977| 


Dr. 


|| Correspondi 


34,269, | 


25, 1938 


_——— 


— 


Period Last 
Year 

Divi- 

dend 


Net 
Profit 


a ar 
1,418'| 24,622 
34,558 | 


164,817 


54,756 
266,790) 
163,009) 
270,514 
112,235; 

8,808; 

50,948) 


1,048,728 


(a) 
11,920) 
211,710 
51,976 


| 
270,237 
124,812 


7,070 
18,017 
4,879 
6,202 
5,084 
71,050 


8,470 
13,528 


360,220 
99,080! 
494,537 


389,680 
17,998 


10,073, 
13,431 
57,881 

8,436 
32,642 
38,280, 

7,862 
11,403 


5°29? 


ee 


36,933 

7,856 
12,005: 
18,825: 


— 
-_ 


to 


HAOOorwvi on 


Soot Nn Ve: = 
an 


we 
-t 


14,156, 


1,799 
7,056 
4,821) 

219,557; 

20,979. 
12,193 

7,830 
33,017 
27,500 


889 
34,565 
62,749 
15,955 
20,829 
20,196 
46,101 
27,570 
60, 971 


468,642) 799,934 | 11,289,107 


9.147| 
3.959 
11.553! 
46,548 | 
1,080 | 
\Dr35, 273 ,| 
52,625 | 
7,919 | 
641/| 
106,099 
eek ae | 
10,311  6,812/| 


56,102, 61,653 
58,334, 65, 


18,000) 
10,000) 
20,000) 
1 15,009 


49, 308! 


“3 2001 
20,000 


21,537 
63, 282 
50, 397 
285, 642) 
(a) | 
2,011) 
32 912) 
12, 832) 
6, 087, 


179,740 
186,332 


(6) Nine months. 
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